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IBSEN'S DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION COMPARED WITH 

SHAKESPEARE'S. * 

Twice at least, in Shakespeare and in Moli&re, the world has seen 
how the highest skill in dramatic poetry may be developed from pro- 
fessional familiarity with the stage, either in acting or in managing. 
To these two great examples, in the opinion of many critics, a third is 
now to be added, the Norwegian, Ibsen. For he, too, by practical ex- 
perience of theatrical management learned his art of dramatic com- 
position. 

And, indeed, his work as dramatic poet, whatever we may think 
of its higher merits, shows in every detail the skill that comes only 
from close professional study of the needs and conditions of theatrical 
presentation. He was, in fact, from 1851 to 1857 director of the the- 
atre at Bergen, and from 1857 to 1861 director of the larger theatre at 
Christiana. And the best quality of his best work may be proved, I 
think, to be due to the practical knowledge thus acquired in the strug- 
gle of his large ideas against the small means of these poorly endowed 
Norwegian theatres — ^the knowledge of the ways of realizing, at the 
smallest expense in scenery and decoration, the highest effects of 
dramatic situation. 

But there was in Ibsen's own nature an element that gave to the 
result of these ten years of practical expression a character altogether 
different from the result to be observed either in Shakespeare's case or 
in Molifere's. For by force of natural talent Ibsen was not, I think, like 
Moli&re and Shakespeare, a poet of the dramatic kind, but a poet of 
the lyrical kind. That is, his natural strength lay, not in observing the 
characters nor in representing the customs and the actions of other peo- 
ple, but in putting his own emotions and his own thoughts before us in 
forms of pure lyrical imagination. When, for example, I began, in my 
youth, to form acquaintance with his poetry, the charm that seized me 
was the charm of his intense lyrical expression. There seemed to me in 
those early years little that was either strong or beautiful in his dramatic 

* Read before the New York Shakespeare Society, May 14, 1891. 



4 IBSEN'S DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION. 

verses. Those early plays of his were deficient, we contended, in the 
main device of dramatic interest. But from the first, whenever I could 
detach the personal altruism of the man from the framework of his 
drama, I could feel the heart-beat of a rare poet. And when he pub- 
lished, in 1875, his volume of lyrical poems that side of his genius, 
freed at last from all obscuration, shone forth with dazzling splendor. 
As lyrical poet he was seen to belong to that small class of which 
Heine is the chief representative, a class that as yet cannot be said to 
include any English or American poet. It is marked among the lyri- 
cal groups of our century by the blending of a sceptical spirit of phi- 
losophy with a keen and somewhat cynical wit and great intensity of 
pathos. (It is as if the fierce humor of Carlyle and his fantastic im- 
agination were wedded in a great poet with a feeling for nature as sensi- 
tive as Keats's and with a touch of poetic skill as dainty as Tennyson's.) 
In this peculiar form of lyrical poetry the genius of Ibsen was not, in- 
deed, to be compared in range and grandeur with the genius of Hein^ ; 
but it came, I think, closest of the modern poets to that incomparable 
model. It was, above all, the rendition alone of the poet's own phi- 
losophy of life, of his own ways of thinking and of his deepest personal 
feeling. And this rendition of himself was sure to be made through 
pictures of nature that showed the most subtile knowledge of Norwe- 
gian landscape and with a sharpness of wit and a patriotic force of 
sentiment that only a great poet can command. This lyrical form was 
as different from dramatic form as any one form of poetical genius can 
be from another, and yet this lyrical form was the chief equipment that 
Ibsen received from nature ; and it was the conversion of this lyrical 
form into dramatic form through years of painful endeavor that has 
produced the best of his dramatic poems. In those dramas the effort 
to represent the phases of human emotion, the effort to reach the 
springs of human action, the effort to set forth in pictures of human 
life large views of dreary pessimistic philosophy — these are habits of 
mind that Ibsen has brought into dramatic art from the practice of 
lyrical art. But these habits of mind have been, as we said, disciplined 
and modified by a stage-director's practical experience. The result of 
this unusual blending is a form of dramatic poem so strange in all ways, 
and in some ways so effective, as to count among the marvels of the 
century. 

Now, to study dramatic method of any dramatic poet we are 
bound, I think, to take his best work. For this reason, although I 
should like to trace the movement of Ibsen's mind through the long 
series of his plays, and to show, step by step, the formation of his 
method, I pass at once to the examination of that one play which is 
not only his latest and most famous, but also, in my opinion, his best 
— Hedda Gabler, Let us, therefore, in order to see with clearness his 
lines of construction in that poem, first trace the action of the story. 



IBSEN'S DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION. s 

Some ten years before the play opens, say in 1880, there was living 
in a little Norwegian city a famous old Norwegian General named 
Gabler, handsome, well born, fond of good living and improvident. 
The wife was dead. The one daughter, who had been reared at a 
school in the same city, was now at home at her father's — Miss Hedda, 
just nineteen, very beautiful and full of spirit and grace. The life was 
gay, with fine clothes to wear, fine horses to ride and plenty of danc- 
ing and love-making. Among the many lovers that came around the 
General's lovely daughter there were three that stood closest. First, 
there was Judge Brack, a man of thirty-six, handsome, able, distin- 
guished in his profession, fascinated by Miss Hedda's beauty, but not 
disposed to offer marriage. He was, in fact, that easy-going sort of charm- 
ing man-about-town who, when they think of taking a wife, always ask 
themselves, " Whose wife shall I take? " Next to him among the lov- 
ers was young Eilert Lovborg, a man of twenty-two, well born, rich, 
handsome, a man of genius, but prone to the grossest forms of dissipa- 
tion. He was, I think, the old General's favorite among his daughter's 
lovers. He had free access to the house, and had established with 
Miss Hedda herself an intimacy that was very dangerous, if not in 
reality guilty. Outside of this upper circle stood the third lover, 
George Tasman, a student at the University. He was of the same age 
as Eilert, about twenty-two, and intimate with him, a student of the 
same branches of knowledge. But he was of humble family, plain in 
appearance, rather silly in talk and manner and utterly unused to so- 
ciety. He was, however, deeply and honestly in love with Hedda. 
He was steady and laborious. He was believed to have a snug little 
property and good prospects in life as a teacher and professor. 

Thei) came the death of the handsome old General and the time 
that tried the lovers' souls. For he died, as it seems, leaving to his 
daughter only his pair of pistols, with which she loved to practice, and 
the portrait of his handsome old self, with which she adorned her room. 
It was a sad time for Hedda, the years that followed her father's death. 
The wily Judge Brack stood prudently aloof. Eilert, yielding entirely 
to drink and women, threw away fortune and character, and after a 
stormy interview, in which Miss Hedda came near to shooting him 
with one of the General's pistols, he disappeared from the city. But 
George Tasman was true to his love, true and persistent. He of- 
fered to buy the pretty Falk villa for her and to take her on a grand 
wedding-tour to Switzerland and Italy. Poor Hedda was by this time 
twenty-eight years old. Perhaps she was tired of society, tired of be- 
ing poor. She was touched a little by George's faithful affection. At 
last she married him and they went off on their wedding-tour, George 
receiving a doctor's degree and a travelling fellowship, which helped 
him to pay expenses. They were absent on their wedding trip six 
months. Then, in September, 1890, just as the Norwegian woods were 
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turning yellow, they came home and settled down in the Falk villa. 
In that six months* journey Hedda had seen the mad folly of her mar- 
riage. She had married George without loving him. She despised 
him and his old aunts as of inferior social rank. She was weary of his 
endless talk about the book he was going to write. She had found 
him to be far more foolish and weak than she had thought, and far less 
well off. And, to make matters worse, she had discovered in herself 
the signs of pregnancy, and looked forward with horror to being the 
mother of George's children. In this state of things her old lovers, 
Judge Brack and Eilert Lovborg, came with eagerness to resume 
their intimacy. Foolish George received them both with effusive 
warmth. Judge Brack, discovering the young wife's misery, begins to 
plot to win her love for himself. Eilert, who meanwhile had re- 
formed and written a successful book, came to upbraid her with insult- 
ing words for having married so far below her. He himself, however, 
since he had parted from Hedda, while living in the country and writ- 
ing his book, had won the love of an old schoolmate of Hedda's, Thea 
Rysing, who was now the wife of Sheriff Elvsted. Hedda, jealous of 
the new love in the life of the man that had been so close to herself, 
tempts Eilert once more to drink. Fearful that Eilert might by his 
superior talent take from George the professorship that was to be her 
living, she managed to destroy the manuscript of the great book that 
was to make his reputation. Then, when Eilert came to her, maddened 
by debauch and misery, she hinted that he might escape from his 
shame by suicide, and loaned him one of her father's pistols for the 
dreadful deed. Eilert shoots himself. Brack discovers that the pistol 
had been given him by Hedda. Then, when Brack tries to get the un- 
happy woman into his own power by threatening the discovery of the 
scandal, Hedda walked into the other room and shot herself with the 
other pistol. And so, with poor George in pitiful wailing over his 
beautiful wife, and with sly old Brack confounded by the escape of his 
victim, the story of Hedda and her brace of pistols comes to its end. 

This tale, it is plain, has in it great possibilities of dramatic inter- 
est. There is room for nice observation of character, for delicate wit, 
and for all intensity of pathos. The men and women that it sets 
before us have that double charm which belongs to the best dramatic 
work. They are full of keenly felt individual life, and, at the same 
time, they stand as types of general human expression. Hedda's mis- 
take in marrying George, Eilert's fall. Brack's artful scheming, Mrs. 
Elvsted's infatuation, are all facts of human life, which, with change of 
detail and environment, repeat themselves in all ages and in all socie- 
ties. Even if these events were given in the ordinary form of a mod- 
ern novel, or of a modern play, they would serve to make a good plot. 
But, as handled by Ibsen, the events of this story move onward with a 
force of dramatic tension that cannot be resisted. It is, I think, in the 
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novel ways of arraying his incidents and of grouping his characters 
that he reveals the secret of his dramatic genius. Let me try, there- 
fore, in dealing with the facts of this now familiar story, to bring before 
us what may be called his principles of dramatic construction. 

The story, as I have sketched it, is reduced by Ibsen to dramatic 
form in a series of fifty-one scenes. They take up the story on the* 
morning when Hedda, as George's bride, begins her new life in the- 
Falk villa ; and they carry it to the moment of Hedda's death. In the 
management of these scenes, the first thing that strikes us is the rigid 
adhesion to the principle of unity of place. All the scenes are repre- 
sented as occurring in the same room, which is Hedda's sitting-room, 
in her new house. In this point, I think, Ibsen makes a conscious 
reaction against the freedom of the romantic drama, and a revolt 
against the domination of scene-painters and scene-shifters in the mod- 
ern theatre. The effect of it is, beyond a doubt, concentristic and an 
economy of intellectual force. ' All the powers of attraction are to be* 
given to the faces and gesture and words of the characters upon the 
stage. The drama is to be reduced from the splendor of scenic dis- 
play to the minute study of human emotion. In something of the 
same spirit, the story that spreads over ten years is concentrated* 
within the time space of thirty-six hours. The effect of this concen- 
tration is, in many ways, remarkable. For all the events that filled 
these ten years in the lives of the seven characters, so far as these 
events are needful for us to know, have to be conveyed to us in the 
talk of the characters themselves. Thus the conversation is packed 
full of facts and allusions and reminiscences that work with wonderful 
power upon the imagination. And, in order to give opportunity for 
all this mass of essential facts, one-half or more of the entire play (one 
hundred and thirty-nine pages out of two hundred and seventy-two) 
has to be given up, before the action of the drama begins, to the talk 
of the characters with one another. In this way, by the force of Ibsen's 
peculiar talent, his characters become known to us with an intimacy of 
personal knowledge that is almost magical. Five days together, I 
have felt that Hedda and Eilert and Brack, and even poor George^ 
were persons as real as any that I shake hands with. But the strain of 
this method upon the poet himself is immense. For he has to keep 
the conversation going with a vivacity that never fails and with a skill 
that never misses its mark. In Ibsen's hands, however, the method 
works to a charm. There is not one, I think, in all these one hundred 
and thirty-nine pages of conversation, where the sparkle of the dialogue 
fails or the imagination wearies. 

The same principle of concentration of interest is applied by Ibsem 
to his characters also. Thus, to carry on the action of this drama, he- 
makes use of only seven characters. There are many more than these 
in Shakespeare's chief tragedies (viz., fourteen in the Othello^ twenty- 
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one in the Lear^ and twenty-four in the Hamlet), and so, by ridding 
himself of superfluous characters, is Ibsen able to keep the main char- 
acters so constantly before us as to impress upon our minds the mean- 
ing and import of each. Hedda, for example, is most upon the stage, 
in forty-six scenes out of fifty-one, an excess of strain upon a single 
character hardly, I think, to be paralleled. This, as compared with 
the women of our English romantic drama, is to be regarded as an 
essential part of Ibsen's dramatic method. In order to make each 
character impress our minds the more deeply he lessens the number of 
his characters and increases the prominence of the few that remain. 

In all these points that I have named, in unity of plan, in limit of 
time and in concentration of characters, the method of Ibsen is alto- 
gether unlike the method of Shakespeare. It is, in fact, a reversion to 
the method of the Greeks ; and yet, if the separate scenes in Ibsen's 
dramas be considered one by one, it is plain that he has learned from 
Shakespeare that which was the grandest element of Shakespeare's 
skill, viz., his manner of contrasting his separate scenes. In the first 
place, there is the same careful avoidance of long, unbroken speeches. 
The give-and-take of the dramatic dialogue is so swift as never to risk 
the danger of becoming tedious. The longest single speech is not 
longer than eight lines, about seventy words. By this means the 
resemblance of the dramatic dialogue to real conversation is made 
amazingly close. 

In the second place, Ibsen has learned from Shakespeare that the 
real movement of the dramatic action is to be carried forward only by 
scenes between the characters, by scenes that may be called dialogues 
— like those between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, or between Othello 
and lago. It is only in such scenes that one human will can be made 
to act with full force upon another. Thus, in Ibsen's drama, out of 
fifty-one scenes twenty-four are scenes of two characters, and these are 
the very scenes that make the play. Scores of these scenes are group- 
scenes of many characters, which have their inferior unfolding, and 
each are thirteen in number ; and in addition there is one scene of one 
character, a soliloquy of four lines, the scene in which Hedda burns 
the manuscript that involves her lover's ruin — for, like Shakespeare, 
Ibsen believes that soliloquy, the most tremendous of dramatic engines, 
is to be used most rarely, and only for the attainment of the most 
tremendous effect. On the contrary, Shelley's Cenci is full of solilo- 
quy. 

In the third place, the method of Ibsen is founded upon the meth- 
od of Shakespeare in what may be called the jointing of his scenes. 
For each scene, at its beginning, is made by some clever device to 
attach itself to the scene that has just closed. From this point of junc- 
tion the new scene is carried onward to its decisive point, the point at 
which the will of the one character is made to control the action of 
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the others, and then, the progress of the scene being thus successive, 
the scene is made by some fresh device to attach itself to the scene 
that follows. In this way of jointing scene to scene, so that separation 
is impossible, the art of Ibsen is beyond all praise. For example, the 
forty-eighth scene, the third of the fourth act, in which Hedda forces 
her husband to share with her in the guilt of burning the manuscript, 
is a true masterpiece of dramatic workmanship. 

So much for Ibsen's method of constructing his separate scenes, a 
method that, although in many points very unlike the Shakespearian 
method, is profoundly skilful. Let us try in the next place to discover 
his method of so combining the separate scenes as to build up the en- 
tire drama. 

In this arrangement of scenes Ibsen has two distinct aims. In the 
first place, he wishes to bring before us in all possible fulness of de- 
tail the environment of circumstances in which Hedda finds herself 
placed. In the second place, he wishes to bring before us in all possi- 
ble clearness of exposition the motives that control Hedda's mind, and 
that drive her to her course of action. Thus the entire play is devel- 
oped, scene after scene, with a strange kind of mathematical precision, 
from combining a certain dramatic situation with a certain dramatic 
emotion. The scenes are arranged in such sequence as to exhibit, first, 
the circumstances that produce Hedda's state of feeling, and second, 
the state of feeling that produces her action. So the special art of Ibsen 
may be said to lie in exhibiting the action of his characters as developed 
by the force of a strong dramatic emotion from the circumstances of 
a well-defined dramatic situation. 

It is, I think, in constructing the details of^his dramatic situation 
that the method of Ibsen is most unlike the method of all the other 
great dramatic poets. There is the point in which he is the most 
original and, to many of us, the most offensive. For, in order to pro- 
duce his effect, he strips away from his dramatic situation all that is 
romantic and about all that is generous and noble in human life. The 
scenes, for example, are laid in that region of middle-class existence 
where life is hardest and meanest. The situation of his characters is 
full of sordid cares and of petty and miserable scheming. The en- 
vironment in which they live is devoid of all beauty, and the incidents 
and occupations of their lives are devoid of all the romantic interests, 
and of all magic dignity. Even the little Norwegian city in which these 
people live seems to have in itself and its surroundings no touch of 
natural beauty or of historical interest. Hedda's one servant, the good 
and faithful Bertha, is of middle age, ugly and countrified. George's 
old aunt, dear and good Miss Tasman, who has spent her sweet life in 
doing the largest possible amount of good on the smallest possible in- 
come, goes about with bonnet and parasol so cheap and gaudy as to 
excite derision. George himself is a foolish young man, who, to please 
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his wife, has taken a house beyond his means, and who is very unhappy 
about his chances of making a living. Eilert, in spite of his talents, is 
a vicious young scamp, who has ruined himself by vulgar dissipation. 
Mrs. Elvsted is a weak and silly woman, who from being governess to 
the sheriff's children has married the old sheriff himself, and then 
fallen in love with his children's tutor. Brack is a lawyer who, clever 
enough in his bad way, finds his chief amusement in drinking-bouts and 
amorous intrigues. And Hedda herself, though born to a more ex- 
alted social rank, is selfish and tricky and insolent, incapable of an 
honest affection, with a mind chiefly set on having a new piano and a 
man-servant in livery. All, in fact, that goes to make the dramatic sit- 
uation is given with a force of intense realism that sickens and de- 
presses. It is all so commonplace and so vulgar as to make us wish at 
first to escape from the company in which the poet has placed us. We 
long for the breath of romance, for beautiful scenes, for exciting inci- 
dents, for noble and generous characters. But even while we are 
watching the scene before us we become aware, amid all the vulgar sur- 
roundings, of the play of strong passion and of the stealthy approach 
of most tragical fates. These commonplace incidents of daily life, this 
drinking of endless glasses of cold punch and this turning over the 
leaves of photograph albums, are shaping themselves under the guid- 
ance of a great poet's imagination into scenes of most tremendous 
dramatic interest. And as the play goes on we discover that in this 
poet's mind the meanness of the dramatic situation is his deliberate con- 
trivance to bring upon us with more intense energy, as by force of 
grotesque contrast, the awful significance of the dramatic emotion. 

For, as we have seen, the purpose of Ibsen in dealing with his 
dramatic situation is only to reveal to us the origin and the nature and 
the special form of the dramatic emotion. He sets before us, for ex- 
ample, all the circumstances of Hedda's life, all this incredible ful- 
ness of vulgar, realistic details, for the purpose of forcing us to see why 
Hedda feels as she does feel, andAvhy she does, each in turn, the vari- 
ous deeds that make up the tragedy. For, as I said in the beginning, 
ibsen is by force of natural genius a lyrical poet. His main interest 
is always the interest that he feels in the emotions. The main striving 
of his mind is to express human emotion, and to trace, from phase to 
phase, the growth within the soul itself of those feelings by which 
his characters are controlled. 

And yet in spite of his unceasing effort to make the dramatic 
emotion clear, the main fault of Ibsen's method is the failure to bring 
out that emotion with suflfiicient clearness. This in reality is the fault 
that English critics have found with his workmanship, the fault that 
will, I think, always keep him from becoming in the highest degree 
popular. It will be seen, by comparing his plays with one of Shakes- 
peare's or one of Sophocles'. In all great dramatic poems, it is the 
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simplicity of the dramatic emotion that produces the dramatic effect. 
We feel no doubt, for example, as to the feeling that makes Macbeth 
plot the death of Banquo. We are never uncertain as to the origin 
and nature of the emotion that leads Antigone to bury her brother. 
But Ibsen in this point also is a poet not of dramatic genius, but of 
lyrical. He studies the emotion rather in itself than in its conse- 
quences. He shuns all emotions that are simple and obvious. He 
seeks for states of emotion that are complex and difficult. Thus, in 
the very crises of his dramatic action, we find ourselves perplexed by 
problems of too great subtlety. We fail to see that each action of 
each character is the direct result of that character's emotion. The 
motive, instead of being plain and simple, is complex and far to seek. 
Consider, for example, the fortieth scene in Hedda Gabler^ the scene 
in which Hedda gives her pistol to Eilert and sends him off to take 
his own life. What makes her do it ? What is the emotion that leads 
her to desire the death of the man that she loves ? It is a riddle set 
for us to work out as a problem in psychology. There is, in fact, no 
one emotion that expresses the action, no simple, sublime form that is 
acting. Her state of feeling is a complexity of many emotions. Her 
action is, as it were, the mechanical resultant of many forces. There 
was anger in her heart against this man because he had excited her 
girlish passions, and yet had failed to see that she loved him, and 
had not married her. There was, in the second place, jealousy be- 
cause she saw him deeply loved by another woman. Then there was 
the sordid fear that Eilert, if he lived to publish his book, might re- 
ceive the professorship that she wanted her husband to gain. And in 
the fourth place, there was the feeling of shame that the man whom 
she had loved would sink so low as to disgrace himself by drunken- 
ness and debauchery and vile companionship. Such a blending of 
motives is, indeed, entirely human. It is full, in a certain way, of the 
deepest psychological and practical interest. But to substitute a com- 
plex for a single emotidn is undramatic. It has the effect of troubling 
our minds, of setting us to work out and answer enigmas. It is the 
sacrifice of dramatic form to logical analysis. This, in the treatment 
of dramatic emotions, is the very point where Ibsen departs most 
widely from Shakespeare. It is Shakespeare that is right, Ibsen who 
is wrong. For, when Shakespeare had a problem of complex and 
subtile emotion to present, he put it in a sonnet, not in a tragedy. 
In dramatic art there is no cunning trick of emotional analysis that 
can equal the effect of direct and simple emotion. 

From what has been said of Ibsen's handling of the story, it is 
plain that his plan of construction must be widely different from that 
great artistic plan which Shakespeare has made familiar to us. The 
difference lies in the proportion of part to part along the five parts of 
the dramatic movement. All the parts are, indeed, present. But 
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they are present in disproportionate masses. While one of these five 
parts is swollen to immense overgrowth, certain other parts are 
shrunk away almost to vanishing. Thus Ibsen's method of con- 
struction, as compared with Shakespeare's, is marked by absence of 
dramatic symmetry. And yet on this point also, as in so many others, 
the genius of Ibsen works with a strange kind of mathematical pre- 
cision. He divides his dramatic movement into two about equal 
halves. Of these the first half contains the picture of the dramatic 
situation — given, in the Hedda Gabler, in twenty-three scenes, com- 
prising about one hundred and thirty-nine pages — while the second 
half contains the story of the dramatic emotions, and of its resulting 
action, given in twenty-eight scenes consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-three pages. Thus even while he shatters the symmetry of the 
old artistic proportion, he discovers a certain new form of symmetry 
for himself. 

The first part of the dramatic construction, the protasis or expo- 
sition has the purpose of making known to us the situation and the 
personal character of the story, as they are when the action of the 
play is begun. In Shakspeare's method the protasis occupies three- 
fourths of the first act, about one-sixth of the entire poem. But 
Ibsen, as we have seen, extends the protasis of his work to lavish pro- 
fusion of details. For example, in the play before us, by means of 
elaborate and life-like dialogues, he unfolds one by one all the essen- 
tial events that have filled ten years in the lives of his seven charac- 
ters, and along with so much personal history he paints for us the 
characters themselves. First there is the sketch of Bertha, the old 
servant-maid, and of old Miss Tasman, George's aunt. Then there is 
Mr. George himself, revealed in his goodness and stupidity. Then 
comes the careful delineation of Hedda in all the charm of her grate- 
ful and seductive womanhood. Then, as foil to Hedda, there is the 
timid and lovesick Mrs. Elvsted. Next a full-length portrait of the 
bustling, scheming lawyer, his honor Judge Brack; and finally, after 
most elaborate preparation of our minds to receive him, there is the 
picture of Eilert Lovborg, the friend and corrupter of Hedda's girl- 
hood. In all this it is impossible to exaggerate the sharpness and the 
artistic charm of Ibsen's reading of character and situation. But it 
has to be done, according to his method, at immense length ; and so 
the first part of the drama, instead of Shakespeare's one-sixth, fills 
more than one-half of the entire poem. 

The second part of the poem is, of course, the epitasisy the tighten- 
ing of the plot. It fills, according to Shakespeare's method, about two- 
fifths of the entire poem, running usually from the closing scenes of 
the first act to the middle of the third. Ibsen gives to this epitasis in 
his Hedda Gabler fourteen scenes, or fifty pages, about one-fifth of the 
whole play. It is, after so much conversation, full of movement and 
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of passion. It begins, of course, with the great scene, opening 
the dramatic action — Scenes 24 to 28. Hedda finds herself alone 
with Eilert, and when Eilert reproaches her with having mar- 
ried George Tasman, she retorts that she had once loved Eilert 
himself well enough to give herself to him, but that he had been too 
foolish to see and use his good fortune. In the management of this 
scene Ibsen makes use of a dramatic trick, which has a very powerful 
effect. He lets the real scene be broken, at its points of most intense 
interest, by little parenthetical scenes of trivial importance. For 
while Hedda is talking with Eilert, time and time again George comes 
in offering punch and cigarettes. By this means, the suspense of the 
scene is kept up and the effect of the situation intensified almost to 
the point of nervous irritation. 

From this point the movement of the plot is rapid. Hedda, who 
icnows Eilert's passion for drink, persuades him to take punch with her : 
and when he is half tipsy she brings about a quarrel between him and 
Mrs. Elvsted. Then she sends him off for a night of hard drinking 
with Judge Brack and her husband. In the early morning she gets 
from George the precious manuscript of Eilert's great book, which 
Eilert, in his drunken folly, has dropped upon the street, and which 
George had picked up intending to restore to him. A few moments 
after getting possession of the manuscript she learns from Judge 
Brack that Eilert has ended his night of debauch by going to see a 
disreputable woman and getting into a fight with the police. Hence^ 
at the end of the thirty-seventh scene (the sixth scene of the third 
act), the epitasis comes to its ending. The plot is not completed. 
Hedda holds in her hands Eilert's precious manuscript, uncertain as 
yet what to do with it. 

The third part of the poem — the climax of the dramatic action — 
fills three scenes, the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth and fortieth (III. 7, 8, 9). 
It is of incomparable power, by far the master-scene of the poem. 
Eilert, still half drunk from the effect of the Judge's supper, finds him 
self in the company of the two women that have loved him. He has 
lost his manuscript : he is full of shame and remorse at his own relapse 
into drunkenness. He turns almost fiercely upon Mrs. Elvsted, and 
orders her to go back to her husband. The poor woman, heart-broken 
and desperate, leaves the man for whom she has abandoned husband and 
home. Then Eilert is alone with Hedda. He breaks down into un- 
manly despair at the loss of his manuscript and the ruin of his life* 
There is then a moment in which Hedda seems to pity him, and to be 
about to tell him that his manuscript is safe and his future redeemable. 
But, at this moment, the poor fool breaks out into a wild confession of 
his love for Mrs. Elvsted. With great dignity Hedda fetches one of 
her pistols, and shows Eilert that for a brave man there is only one way 
out of such a slough of shame and ruin. Eilert accepts the gift of the 
pistol and goes forth, leaving Hedda alone. 
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From this point, the climax at the end of the fortieth scene (the 
ninth of the third act), the fourth part of the poem begins — the cata- 
basis or downward movement of the action. In Shakespeare's plan of 
construction the catabasis fills the space from the middle of the third 
act to the middle of the fifth, or about two-fifths of the poem. In Ib- 
sen it is reduced to nine scenes of forty pages, less than one-sixth. 
Thus the progress of events becomes extremely rapid. There is bare- 
ly time to follow the swift succession of scenes. The fourth stage of 
the present poem, as is usual, opens with the great scene that is called 
the moment of dramatic revenge. Hedda, as soon as Eilert is gone, 
brings his manuscript out of its hiding-place. She plays with the 
leaves, and then, with cruel words of triumph over her rival and her 
betrayer, she bums them leaf by leaf in the stove. *' Yes, I am burning 
your child. There, you with your curly hair ! Your child and Eilert's 
child ! " 

Hardly is the manuscript safely burned, when George comes in, 
uneasy about Eilert, and eager to let him know that the manuscript is 
safe. Then comes another scene of surpassing skill. Hedda confesses 
to her husband that she had destroyed the manuscript, makes him 
believe that she has done it for his sake, and sends him off wild with 
joy at the news that she is about to present him with a child. Then, 
in swift, strong scenes, Hedda learns from Mrs. Elvsted and from 
Brack the news of Eilert's death. Then she has to face the wily as- 
sault of Brack — for he has seen the pistol with which Eilert shot him- 
self and knows that it is Hedda's. If she will accept his love Brack 
will keep silent ; if she refuse him he will tell the story, and make pub- 
lic all the scandal of Hedda's life. She looks him in the face. " So 
I'm to be a slave then, entirely in your power." And the clever judge 
chuckles and rubs his hands. " We shall have great fun together, we 
two, Mrs. Hedda." And so the fourth part of the poem, the catabasis, 
ends. 

And then in one page more the catastrophe, the end of all. 
George and Mrs. Elvsted under the bright lamp are chatting about 
the possibility of re-writing, from his notes, poor Eilert's manuscript. 
Judge Brack in his arm-chair by the fire indulges in sweet hopes of 
Hedda's kisses. Hedda steps into the neighboring room, and strikes 
on her piano a few bars of wild dance-music. Then being reminded 
by George of Eilert's death, with apology for the unseemly noise, 
•she says, " I will be quiet after this." She makes through the curtain 
a final gibe at Judge Brack's smiling self-complacency. Then a pistol 
shot is heard, and Hedda is lying dead on the sofa, and poor George 
is left a widower, and Judge Brack most unkindly robbed of his 
triumph. And thus, at the close of all, seal and* sign-manual, as it 
were, of Ibsen's genius, there is the flash of his grotesque humor, the 
smile that twr.:ches the very lips of death. 
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Such, I think, are the salient features of Ibsen's method, the prin- 
ciples of his technical process. In this there is plainly the force of a 
great genius, and perhaps the opening of a new path for the drama of 
the coming century. But for us, in studying the curious workmanship, 
there is one question that demands its answer: What is the precise 
divergence of Ibsen's method from Shakespeare's? In what ways and 
to what degree, after the lapse of three centuries, has this new poet 
varied from that model of dramatic construction which Shakespeare 
established. To this question, I have tried, as I expounded the play 
of Hedda Gabler, to give the right answer. There is, first, the rever- 
sion to unity of place, and to unity of time, and to concentration of 
character ; that is, there is the reversion of modern art to the principle 
of Greek construction — a reversion that may be compared with the 
reversion of Flaxman and Thorwaldsen to the principles of Greek 
sculpture. In the second place, there is the triumph of modern realism 
in the vulgarity and triviality of the dramatic situation in the absence 
of beauty, in the absence of nobleness, in the absence of romantic 
glamour. In the third place, there is that sacrifice of simple to com- 
plex emotion, the effort to create a new form of dramatic interest by 
involving the motives of the dramatic character in a psychological 
puzzle. In the fourth place, there is the violent disturbance of the 
traditional symmetry of dramatic construction, the expansion of the 
protasis from one-sixth to one-half of the poem, and the proportion- 
ate reduction of the other four parts. 

These are the changes that Ibsen has made in dealing with 
Shakespeare's model of dramatic action. They are changes that come, 
as I have said, from the lyrical nature of Ibsen's peculiar genius. But 
in spite of that genius, it may, I think, be safely said that a form of 
dramatic art which thus breaks the lovely symmetry of dramatic con- 
struction, and thus surrenders the power of simple and direct dramatic 
emotion, can never, I think, establish itself in permanent possession of 
the stage. Thomas R. Price. 
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quests^ preserved in the Chapter House at Westminster, coditi 
decree of the Court, made i8th October, 1 589, in the matter at 
^between Enego Jones, of the cittie of London, Clothworle^^i 
Richard Baker, of the same cittie. Baker." Jones, the father, 
come bound to Baker in the sum of ;f 80, '^ for the sure payment fii| 
at a day certen limited by the condition/* He had managed tQ^< 
off a portion of the debt ; and Baker, as was alleged, had 
accept the residue, at the rate of ten shillings every month. A 
followed, the nature of which is not explained ; and Baker th< 
commenced an action for the recovery of his money. Jones, Oii^ 
appealed ^' to the Queen's Majesty's Honourable Court of R4 
to stay the proceedings at law. The decree of the Court, oik 
appeal, was to confirm the arrangement previously agreed uponii^ 
Inigo Jones was ordered to pay ten shillings a month, from the 
31st of December till the debt should be liquidated. 

Of Jones' early life little is known, with anything like cei 
The most probable account, says Walpole, is that he^ was 
apprentice to a joiner. His father, it is quite clear, had very litttel^ 
leave him. His will was made 14th February, 1596-97, only a 
months before his death, and is very short. He describes himsdtfj 
" Clothworker of the parish of St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf ; " ap] 
his son Inigo his executor; directs his body to be buried by the 
of his wife, in the chancel of the church of St. Bennet, Paul's 
and leaves whatever he possesses, after the payment of his debts, 
and obligations, to his son Inigo and his three daughters, Joan, Judl 
and Mary, to be divided equally among them. The father was bi 
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in the church of St. Bennet, and his will was proved by Inigo, as exe- 
cutor, on the 5th of April, 1597. The future architect was then in his 
twenty-fourth year. 

Whatever Jones's education or profession may have been, he was 
early distinguished by his inclination for " drawing or designing," and 
was, we are told by his first biographer, " particularly taken notice of 
for his skill in the practice of landscape painting.** This reputation, it is 
added, supplied him with a patron ; and one of the great lords at court 
(either Lord Arundel or Lord Pembroke), attracted by his works, sent 
him "to Italy, to study landscape painting.** Such is the received 
account, which is at least somewhat doubtful. Jones's own words, in 
his book upon Stonehenge, fails to bear it out. "Being naturally 
inclined,** he observes, " in my younger years, to study the arts of 
design, I passed into foreign parts, to converse with the great masters 
thereof in Italy, where I applied myself to search out the ruins of 
those ancient buildings which, in despite of time itself and violence of 
barbarians, are yet remaining. Having satisfied myself in these, and 
returning to my native country, I applied my mind more particularly 
to architecture.*' When he ceased to be a painter, there is certainly 
no evidence ; but that he had acquired a skill in the art appears by a 
small landscape from his hand, bought by the Earl of Burlington, and 
still preserved at Chiswick. " The colouring," says Walpole, " very 
indifferent, but the trees freely and masterly imagined." 

Of this part of Jones*s life our only direct information is derived 
from a passage in the Vindication of Stonehenge, written by Webb, his 
pupil, kinsman and executor. " He was," says Webb, " architect 
general unto four mighty kings, two heroick queens, and that illus- 
trious and never to be forgotten Prince Henry. Christianus the 
fourth, King of Denmark, first engrossed him to himself, sending for 
him out of Italy, where, especially at Venice, he had many years resided. 
Upon the first coming of that king into England, he attended him, 
being desirous that his own native soil, rather than a foreign, should 
enjoy the fruits of his laborious studies. Queen Anne here honoured 
him with her service first ; and not long after. Prince Henry, under 
Avhom with such fidelity and judgment he discharged his trust, as that 
King Jami s made him his surveyor, in reversion. Prince Henry dying, 
he travellv^d into Italy, and returned into England when his place 
fell." * In the assertion conveyed by this passage, that Inigo accom- 
panied King Christianus to England, there is undoubtedly, however, a 
mistake; for the king did not arrive till the 17th of July, 1606, and 
Jones was employed at the English court before that time. But that 
his stay in Denmark, as Webb tells, was long, there is no reason to 
doubt ; though the nature of his employment is unknown. He is said 

♦Webb's Vindication, p. 123. 
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to have assisted in building part of the palace of Fredericksborg ; and 
the principal court, it has been observed, bears a marked resemblance 
to the court of Heriot's Hospital, in Edinburgh, which is attributed to 
Jones, and not improperly, as I am inclined to believe. * 

We first hear of Inigo Jones in England in his thirty-second year. 
The Queen of James I. had ordered a Masque to be performed at the 
Court at Whitehall on Twelfth Night, 1604-5. The poet was Ben 
Jonson ; and this was his, as well as Jones's, first employment in this 
way. The title of the Masque was " The Masque of Blackness," and 
" the bodily part," as Jonson tells us, " was of Master Inigo Jones's design 
and act." It was the first entertainment given by the Queen, and the 
subject of the Masque was a suggestion of her own. ** It was her 
Majesty's will," says Jonson, "to have them blackmoors." 

Jonson's description of Jones's portion of the work contains 
the earliest notice we possess of the use of scenery in stage-entertain- 
ments : 

" First for the scene was drawn a landtshap [landscape], consisting 
of small woods, and here and there a void place filled with huntings ; 
which falling, an artificial sea was seen to shoot forth, as if it flowed to 
the land, raised with waves which seemed to move, and in some places 
the billows to break, as imitating that orderly disorder which is com- 
mon in nature. In front of this sea were placed six tritons, in moving 
and sprightly actions, their upper parts human, save that their hairs 
were blue, as partaking of the sea-colour : their desinent parts fish^ 
mounted above their heads, and all varied in disposition. From 
their backs were borne out certain light pieces of taffata, as if carried 
by the wind, and their music made out of wreathed shells. Behind 
these, a pair of sea-maids, for song, were as conspicuously seated ; be- 
tween which, two great sea-horses, as big as the life, put forth them- 
selves ; the one mounted aloft, and writhing his head from the other^ 
which seemed to sink forward ; so intended for variation, and that the 
figure behind might come off better : upon their backs Oceanus and 
Niger were advanced. . . ; The Masquers were placed in a great con- 
cave shell, like mother of pearl, curiously made to move on those 
waters and rise with the billow ; the top thereof was stuck with a 
cheveron of lights, which, indented to the proportion of the shelly 
struck a glorious beam upon them, as they were seated one above 
another : so that they were all seen but in an extravagant disorder. 
On sides of the shell did swim six huge sea monsters, varied in their 
shapes and dispositions, bearing on their backs the twelve torchbearers^ 
who were planted there in several graces. . . . These thus presented^ 
the scene behind seemed a vast sea, and united with this that flowed 
forth, from the termination or horizon of which (being the level of the 
state which was placed in the upper part of the Hall) was drawn by 
the lines of prospective, the work shooting downwards from the eye ; 
which decorum made it more conspicuous, and caught the eye afar off 
with a wandering beauty : to which was added an obscure and cloudy 
night piece, that made the whole set off. So much for the bodily 
part, which was of Master Inigo Jones's design and act." 

♦ Andersen Feldborg's Denmark Delineated^ p. 88. 
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The cost of the Masque was about ;^ 10,000 of our present money* 
Jones's early practice in painting was no doubt of use to him in draw- 
ing " the landscape of small woods, and here and there a void place 
filled with huntings." 

In the autumn of the same year, Jones was employed on the 
scenery and devices necessary for the due performance of three plays 
presented before the King on the 28 August, 1605, in the present Hall 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Of his success on this occasion a contem- 
porary has left the following account: "They hired one Mr. Jones, a 
great traveller, who undertook to further them much, and furnish them 
with rare devices, but performed little to what was expected. He had 
for his pains, as I have constantly heard, ;^SO.'* " The stage," so runs 
the description, " was built close to the upper end of the Hall, as it 
seemed at the first sight : but indeed it was but a false wall, faire 
painted, and adorned with stately pillars, which pillars would turn 
about ; by reason whereof, with the help of other painted cloths, their 
stage did vary three times in the acting of one tragedy." 

"The Masque of Hymen," on the succeeding Twelfth Night, 
(1605-6) was also the work of Jonson and Jones. The occasion, 
though an ill-fated one, was one of great rejoicing and splendor — the 
marriage of the youthful Earl of Essex (afterwards the Parliamentary 
general) to Frances Howard, daughter of Thomas Earl of Suffolk, the 
Lord Treasurer. To Jones's art, on this occasion, the poet bears am- 
ple testimony. "The design and art," he says, "together with the de- 
vices and their habits, belong properly to the merit and reputation of 
Master Inigo Jones, whom I take modest occasion, in this fit place, to 
remember, lest his own worth might accuse me of an ignorant neglect^ 
from my silence." A certain Mr. Pory, one of the news-collectors of 
the day, and in that character present at the Masque, has given an ac- 
count of it, in a letter to Sir Robert Cotton. " Both Jones, Ben, and 
the actors, men and women," he says, " did their parts with great com- 
mendation." The music was composed by " Master Alphonso Ferra- 
bosco," and the dances made and taught by " Master Thomas Giles." 
The dresses were unusually superb ; and, it would seem, from one of 
the short descriptions of Jonson, that Jones attempted what was then 
new upon the stage : 

" Here the upper part of the scene, which was all of clouds, and 
made artifictially to swell, and ride like the rack, began to open ; and 
the air clearing, in the top thereof was discovered Juno sitting in a 
throne supported by two beautiful peacocks ; above her the region of 
fire, with a continual motion, was seen to whirl circularly, and Jupiter 
standing in the top (figuring the Heaven), brandishing his thunder." 

The poet was present, and assisted in turning a globe, wherein the 
masquers sat. The globe was so contrived that it " stood, .Qr rather 
hung, for no axle was seen to support it." 
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In the next year's entertainments at Court, Jones probably was 
not employed. Jonson certainly was not ; for the poet who made the 
Masque for Twelfth Night, 1606-7, was Thomas Campion, who has 
left a description of it in print. It is a poor, tame performance, and 
the printed copy is chiefly valuable for an engraving of one of the 
masquers, dressed. There is no mention of Inigo Jones in the printed 
account. 

The Queen's second Masque, the work of Jonson, was "The 
Masque of Beauty," presented at the Court at Whitehall on the Sun- 
day after Twelfth Night, 1607-8. But Inigo Jones, there is reason to 
believe, was unconnected with this performance also. " The order of 
the scene," says Jonson, " was carefully and ingeniously disposed, and 
as happily put in act (for the motions) by the King's master carpenter. 
The painters, I must need say (not to belie them), lent small colour to 
any, to attribute much of the spirit of these things to their pencils." 
The King's master carpenter was William Portington, an officer of the 
Board of Works, of whom a curious portrait is preserved at Carpenters* 
Hall. Had Jones been employed, his name would doubtless have been 
mentioned by Jonson. He was, however, employed with Jonson, and 
at this very time, in devising a Masque in celebration of " the Lord 
Viscount Haddington's marriage at Court on the Shrove Tuesday at 
night, 1608 " (1607-8). The Masque is called " The Hue and Cry after 
Cupid." " The two latter dances," says Jonson, " were made by 
Thomas Giles, the two first by Master Hier Heme. The tunes were 
Master Alphonso Ferrabosco's. The device and act of the scene 
Master Inigo Jones's, with addition of the trophies. For the inven- 
tion of the whole, and the verses, Assertor qui dicat esse meos, im- 
ponet plagiario pudorem." This is the great Masque mentioned by 
Rowland Whyte, in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury : ** The great 
Maske intended for my L. Haddington's marriage is now the only 
thing thought upon at Court, by 5 English — Lord Arundel, Lord 
Pembroke, Lord Montgomery, Lord Theophilus Howard, and Sir 
Robert Rich ; and by 7 Scottes — Duke of Lenox, Lord D'Aubigny, 
Lord Hay, Master of Mar, young Erskine, Sanquhar, and Kennedy. 
It will cost them about ;t300 a man." 

The Queen's next Masque, also the work of Jonson and Jones, 
was presented at Whitehall on the 2d February, 1608-9, and called 
" The Masque of Queens." "The device of the witches' attire," Jon- 
son tells us, " was Master Jones's, with the invention and architecture 
of the whole scene and machine. Only I prescribed them their prop- 
erties of vipers, snakes, bones, herbs, roots, and other ensigns of their 
magic, out of the authority of ancient and late writers, wherein the 
faults are mine, if there be any found ; and for that cause I confess 
them." And in another place, in the preface to the same Masque, he 
observes : 
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" There rests only that we give the description we promised of the 
scene, which was the house of Fame. The structure and ornament of 
which (as is profest before) was entirely Master Jones's invention and 
design. First for the lower columns, he chose the statues of the most 
excellent poets, as Homer, Virgil, Lucan, &c., as being the substantial 
supporters of Fame. For the upper Achilles, iEneas, Caesar, and 
those great heroes which these poets had celebrated. All which stood 
as in massy gold. Between the pillars underneath were figured land- 
battles, sea-fights, triumphs, loves, sacrifices, and all magnificent sub- 
jects of honour, in brass, and heightened with silver. In which he 
profest to follow that noble description made by Chaucer of the place. 
Above were sited the masquers, above whose heads he devised two 
eminent figures of Honour and Virtue for the arch. The friezes both 
below and above were filled with several coloured lights, like emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, &c., the reflex of which with our lights, 
placed in the concave, upon the masquers habits was full of glory. 
These habits had in them the excellency of all device and riches, and 
were worthily varied by his invention, to the nations whereof they 
were queens. Nor are these alone his due ; but divers other accessions 
to the strangeness and beauty of the spectacle; as the Hell, the 
going about of the chariots, and binding the witches, the turning ma- 
chine, with the presentation of Fame. All which I willingly acknowl- 
edge for him ; since it is a virtue planted in good natures, that what 
respects they wish to obtain fruitfully from others, they will give in- 
genuously themselves." 

Jones's reputation now introduced him to other employment. 
In the books of the Treasurer of the Chamber to the King is the follow- 
ing entry: "To Inico Jones, upon therle of Salisburies warraunte, 
dated i6 June, 1609, for carreinge Lres for his Mat** servyce into 
Fraunce. xiij". vj". viij**." Of the nature of the service in which he had 
thus been employed there is no account. ** Carrying letters," at this 
time, was a sort of letter of introduction into good society, and was 
coveted and often obtained by all who sought distinction either at home 
or in foreign courts. 

The date of the Lord Treasurer's warrant shows the period of 
Jones's return to London, where he soon found fresh employment, in 
assisting his old associate, Ben Jonson, in devising another Masque for 
the Queen, to be presented at Christmas, 1610-11. The Bill of Costs 
was discovered among the Pell Records, and is the most full and inter- 
esting account we have of the cost and getting up of one of the^e 
princely and expensive entertainments. Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson 
received the same rewards for their parts in the ** invention : " 
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THE BILL OF ACCOUNT OF THE HOLE CHARGES OF THE QUEEN*S 

MAT* MASKE AT CHRISTMAS, 1610. 

Imprimis, to Mr. Inigo Johnes, as appeareth by his bill . 238 16 10 
Item, to Mr. Confesse, upon his bill for the 12 foods . 16 6 6 
Item, to his taylor, for making the suits, as appeareth by 

his bill 8 

Item, for 128 yeards of fustian to lyne theire coats, att 10** 

the yeard 568 

Item, for ij ownces of coper lace, at 18** the ownce, and 

6 ownces at 20** the ownce, used for the 1 1 preests 

gownes and hoodes, w**" shoues and scarfs ... 7 4 

Item, for 24 yeards of riband to beare their lutes, att 12** 

the yeard, and one dozen at 2** the yeard ... 18 

Item, to the taylor, for making those gownes and hoods 4 

Item, to the 1 1 preests, to buye their silke stockings and 

shoues, at £2 a peece 22 

Item, for 3 yeards of flesh collored satten, for Cupid's 

coat and hose, at 14' the yeard 220 

Items, for 26 yeards of callico, to lyne the preestes hoods, 

at 20* the yeard 234 

Item, to the taylor, for making and furnishing of Cupid's 

suite w*** lace and puffs . . . • 1 • • i 10 



Smatot. . ;^3o8 14 8 



Reward to the person imployed in the Maske. 

£ 

Imprimis, M^ Benjamin Johnson, for his invention . . 40 

Item, to M^ Inigo Johnes, for his paynes and invention . 40 

Item, to M^ Alfonso, for making the songes ... 20 

Item, to M^ Johnson, for setting the songs to the lutes . 5 

Item, to Thomas Lupo, for setting the dances to the violins 5 

Item, to M'. Confesse, for teaching all the dances . . 50 
To M^ Bochen, for teaching the ladies the footing of 2 

dances 20 

To the 12 musicions, that were preestes, that songe and 

played ... 24 

Item, to the 12 other lutes that suplied, and w**" fluts . 12 
Item, to the 10 violencas that continually practized to the 

Queen ^ 20 

Item, to four more that were added att the Maske . 4 

Item, to 15 musitions that played to the pages and fooles 20 

Item, to 13 hoboyes and sackbutts 10 

Item, to 5 boys, that is, 3 Graces, Sphynks, and Cupid . 10 

Item, to the 12 fooles that danced 12 



Sma tot, . ;f 292 
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Further received from the King's Wardrobe of Sir Roger Aston. 

£> s, dn 

Imprimis, of several collered taffite, for 12 fooles and 3 

Graces, ^2\ ells, att 17' the ell 44 8 3 

Item, of crimson taffite, for the 1 1 preestes, amounting to 
55 els, and M^ Confesse his coate being in the number, 
att I7»the ell 46 15 

Item, of watched Satten, for the preestes hoods and gor- 
getts, 26 yeards, 3 quarters, att 15" the yeard . . 19 19 9 

Item, of taflite ^sarsnett, for scarffs to girde their gownds, 
being 18 ells, at 8* the ell 74 

Sntatot. . ;^ii8 7 



Total charge . . . . <;^7I9 I 3 

(Signed) T. SUFFOLKE. E. WORCESTER. 

The Masque for which these expenses were incurred is " Love freed 
from Ignorance and Folly," a Masque of his Majesty's, printed in the 
folio edition of Jonson's works, without a date. Sphynx and Cupid 
are two characters in the Masque. The twelve Fools were she-fools, 
The Graces and Priests are also mentioned. 

A Masque was part of the entertainment at Court on the 5th June 
1610, the day after Prince Henry's being created Prince of Wales. 
Jones was employed on this occasion, not, however, with his former 
associate, Jonson, but with Samuel Daniel — the " well-languaged Dan- 
iel," as he was called by his contemporaries. The name of the 
Masque was ** Tethys Festival, or the Queen's Wake," and the poet 
awarded to Jones an unusual share of commendation. " But in these 
things," says Daniel, " wherein the only life consists in shew, the art 
and invention of the architect gives the greatest grace, and is of most 
importance, ours the least part, and of least note in the time of the 
performance thereof, and therefore have I intersected the description 
of the artificial part, which only speaks M. Inigo Jones." This is 
higher praise than Jonson had awarded Jones, and Jones's vanity was 
not untouched by the distinction. Daniel and Jonson were at this 
time on unfriendly terms ; and the way in which the former speaks of 
a Masque as a trifling matter for a poet, conveys a sneer at Jonson, 
which none knew better how to value and return. 

The youthful Prince, in honor of whose creation this Masque 

was composed, had now a separate household of his own ; and Jones's 

influence or reputation was such, that, he obtained the appointment of 

Surveyor of the Works in the new establishment. Peter Cunningham 

states that the fees he received are recorded in the roll of the Prince's 

expenditure as follows : 

** Inigoe Jones, Surveyor of the Woorkes, for his fee, at iij' per 
diem, for one whole yeare and a halfe and xl*** dayes, begonne the 
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13*** January, i6io[i], and ended at the feast of S^ Michael the Arch- 
angel, 1612. Ixxxviij. ij. vj**." 

" Inigoe Jones, Surveyor of the prince's Woorkes, for his fee by 
Ires pattentes, at iij" per diem, for xxxvij dayes, begonne the first of 
October, 161 2, and ended the vjth of November followinge. cxj".** 

Cunningham adds that same roll contains the Prince's " Gifts and 
Rewards," with Jones's name on the list for ;^ 30— equal to ;^ 120 of our 
present money. Henry understood and appreciated art, and had 
formed a fine collection of pictures and statues, which made no incon- 
siderable display in the cabinets and galleries completed by his brother^ 
King Charles I. 

The Prince found employment for his Surveyor in devising the 
machinery and dresses for a Masque presented at Court on New Year's 
Day at night, being the ist of January, 1610-11. The cost of the 
Masque includes a payment to Jones : 

"THE PRINCE'S MASKE. 

" Payde to sondrye persons, for the chardges of a Maske presented 
by the Prince before the Kinges ma*** on Newyeres day at night, beinge 
the first of Januarie 1610, viz. : — 

To Mercers 289 8 5 

Sylkemen 298 15 6 

Haberdashers 74 8 8 

Embroderers 89 16 9 

Girdelers and others, for skarfes, beltes, and gloves . 74 8 o 

Hosyers, for silke stockinges, poyntes, rybbons . . 49 16 

Cutler 740 

Tyrewoman 42 6 

Taylors 143 13 6 

Shoemaker 6 10 

To Inigoe Jones, devyser for the said Maske . . 16 

In all ;^i,092 6 10 

"The Prince's Masque" was written by Ben Jonson, and in his 
Works is called " Oberon the Fairy Prince, a Masque of Prince Heri^ 
ry's." There is no quarto copy of the Masque, but it is included in 
the excellent folio of Jonson's Works, printed in 1616. 

The office of Surveyor terminated with the death of the Prince^ 
on November 6th, 161 2. There were others beside Jones who had 
reason to regret the loss of such a master, " the glory of our own,*' as 
Jonson calls him, " and the grief of other nations." The regret for 
a time appeared to be deep and general ; but the Court, quickly cast- 
ing off its mourning, rushed, in less than three months, into a succes- 
sion of magnificent masques and entertainments, to celebrate the 
marriage of the Palsgrave with the Princess Elizabeth. 

Three Masques, by three different poets, were invented in honor 
of this occasion. The Lords' Masque, presented on Shrove Tuesday, 
February 14th, 1612-13, was the work of Campion ; the Middle 
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Temple and Lincoln's Inn Masque, presented at Court on the day af- 
ter, was the performance of Chapman ; and the Inner Temple and 
Gray's Inn Masque, intended for Shrove Tuesday, and presented at 
Court on Saturday following, was the work of Francis Beaumont. 
Jones was employed on Chapman's Masque, of which the title ran : 

"The Memorable Maske of the two Honorable Houses, or Inns 
of Court, the Middle Temple and Lyncoln's Inne. As it was per- 
formed before the King, at White-Hall, on Shrove Munday at night : 
being the 15 of February, 1613 [1612-13]. At the the Princely cele- 
bration of the most Royall Nuptialls of the Palsgrave, and his thrice 
gratious Princesse Elizabeth, &c. With a description of their whole 
show ; in the manner of their march on horse-backe to the Court from 
the Maister of the Rolls his house : With all their right Noble Con- 
sorts, and most showfull attendants. Invented and fashioned, with 
the ground and speciall structure of the whole worke. By our King- 
domes most Artfull and Ingenious Architect, Innigoones. Supplied, I 
aplied. Digested, and written. By Geo : Chapman." [4to., n.d.] 

The performers and their assistants made their headquarters at 
the Rolls' House, in Chancery Lane, and rode through the Strand, past 
Charing Cross, to the Tilt-yard at Whitehall, where they made one 
turn before the King, and then dismounted. The performance was in 
the Hall (a fine old building, destroyed in the reign of William III.) ; 
and the works, as invented and fashioned by "our kingdom's most art- 
ful and ingenious architect," are thus described : 

" First there appeared at the lower end of the Hall an artificial 
Rock, whose top was near as high as the Hall itself. This Rock was in 
the undermost part craggy and full of hollow places, in whose concaves 
were contrived two winding pair of stairs, by whose greeces the per- 
sons above might make their descents, and all the way be seen : all this 
Rock grew by degrees up into a gold colour, and was run quite 

through with veins of gold On the one side of the Rock, and 

eminently raised on a fair Hill, was erected a silver Temple, of an oc- 
tangular form, in one of the carved compartments of which was writ- 
ten * HONORIS FANVM.' " 

" Upon a pedestal was fixed a round stone of silver, from which 
grew a pair of golden wings, both faigned to be Fortunes. On the 
other side of the Rock was a grove. After the speech of Plutus, the 
middle part of the Rock began to move, and being come some five 
paces up towards the King, it split in pieces with a great crack, and 
out break Capriccio," a leading speaker in the Masque. The pieces of the 
rock " then vanished," and Capriccio delivered his speech. The next 
change exhibited the upper part of the Rock suddenly turned to a 
Cloud, discovering a rich and refulgent Mine of Gold, in which the 
Twelve Maskers were triumphantly seated ; their Torchbearers attend- 
ing before them. " Over this golden Mine, in an Evening Sky, the 
ruddy Sun was seen to set ; and behind the tops of certain White Cliffs 
by degrees descended, casting up a bank of clouds, in which awhile he 
was hidden." 
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This ** Memorable Mask " was doubtless what the poet himself has 
called it, " a showe at all parts so novel, conceitf ul, and glorious, as hath 
•not in this land beene ever before beheld." The cost to the Society 
of Lincoln's Inn alone was ;^io86 Ss, i\d. 

Jones's income suffered considerably by the untimely death of the 
Prince of Wales. His prospects, too, were altered ; but he was not 
without friends, or wanting in that self-reliance without which friends 
are of very little use. He was, moreover, a free man, with the means 
to travel, partly through his own exertions, but chiefly by the patron- 
age of the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, now certainly vouchsafed 
to him. He made a second visit to Italy, taking books of authority 
with him, and making memoranda wherever he went. His copy of 
Palladio (the Folio edition of 1601), preserved at Worcester College, 
Oxford, contains an entry dated " Vicenza, Mundaie, the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 161 3 :" and one of his Sketch-books (a thin octavo, in a parch- 
ment cover, with green strings, now in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire) exhibits his name on the fly-leaf, with " Roma, 1614," writ- 
ten in his fine, bold hand, beneath it. 

The copy of Palladio is as rich with notes in Jones's handwriting 
as the Langbaine, in the British Museum, is with the notes of Oldys 
(which belonged subsequently to Michael Burghers, the engraver, of 
whom it was bought 3d March, 1708-9, by Dr. Clarke, and bequeathed 
by him to Worcester College). One of his entries commences : ** In 
the name of God, Amen. The 2 of January, 1614, I being in Rome, 
compared these desines following with the Ruines themsealves. Inigo 
Jones." At folio 64 he has written, " The staires at Chambord I saw, 
being in France, and there are but 2 wayes to ascend, y* small hath a 
waal, w*" windowes cut out, but this, y* seems, was discoursed to Pal- 
ladio, and he invented of himseelf thes staires." His Palladio was his 
mseparable companion, wherever he went, and contains the name of 
"Andrea Palladio" and "Inigo Jones," coupled together in his own 
handwriting — such was his admiration, and such his ambition. At b. 
iv., p. 41, occurs the following entry: "The Temple of Jove, vulgarly 
called frontispicio di Nerone, or a basilica, sum call it a Temple of the 
Sun, and that is likelyest." The book was with him, as appears from 
his own entries, at "Tivoli, June 13, 1614;" at "Rome, 1614;" at 
"Naples, 1614;" at "Vicenza, 13 Aug., 1614;" and at London, "26 
January, 1614;" i.e., 1614-15. Nor did he cease to carry his Palladio 
about with him even in his progresses in England, as Surveyor of the 
Works. The following is written on a fly-leaf : 

"The lengthe of the great courte, at Windsour, is 350'°, the 
breadth is 260: this I mesured by paaces the 5 december, 1619. 

"The great court at Theobalds is I59'^ the second court is i^** 10 
square, the thirde courte is 88^° — the 20 of June, 162 1. 
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" The front of Northampton Ho. [now Northumberland House, 
Strand, London] is 162'**, the court is8I'^ 

" The first court at Hampton Court is 166^** square. 

"The second fountaine court is 92'** broade and 150'** longe. 

"The Greene Court is 108'" broade and 116'** longe, the walkes or 
cloysters ar 14'** betweene the walles. September the 28, 1625." 

Of the Temple of Jove he thus writes, June, 13, 1639: "Clemente 
scoltor Romano tould mee that the ruines of this temple is puUd all 
downe, to haue the marble, by the Constable Barbannos Collona, by 
the popes permition: this was the noblest thinge which was in Rome 
in my time. So as all the good of the ancients will bee utterly ruined 
ear longe." 

On the death, in 161 5, of Simon Basil, the Surveyor of the Works, 
Jones returned to England to take possession of the office, of which 
the King had granted him the reversion. His pay commenced from 
the 1st of October in that year; at the rate of eight shillings a day for 
his entertainment, eighty pounds per annum for his " recompense of 
availes," and two shillings and eight pence a day for his riding and 
travelling charges. His riding expenses were subsequently raised, but 
the fees I have quoted were the fees of the office at the period of his 
appointment. He had other emoluments. The warrant to the Mas- 
ter of the Wardrobe, on his first appointment, dated 16 March, 161 5-16, 
directs that he should receive " five yards of broad cloth for a gown, at 
twenty-six shillings and eight pence the yard ; one fur of budge, for the 
same gown, price four pounds ; four yards and a half of baize, to line 
the same, at five shillings the yard ; for furring the same gown, ten 
shillings ; and for making the same, ten shillings." The cost of the 
livery was therefore ;^I2 15J. lod. ; and this sum was paid to him year- 
ly, as Surveyor of the Works, by the Master of the Wardrobe. 

That the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke at this time (if not be- 
fore) were active in bringing the merits of Jones before the King, evi- 
dence exists in a letter from Lord Arundel to his Countess, dated 
from "Salisbury, 30 July, 1615 :" 

" Upon Thursday nexte, the Kinge dineth at Wilton, by which 
time my lo. of Pembroke hopes M'. Jones will be come hither. I tell him 
I hope he will, but I cannot promise, because I spake not with him of 
it when I came out of towne. I meane (by God his grace) to be at 
Arundell on Tuesday or Wednesday, come seavennight, w*"** is the 
eighth Of ninthe of Auguste : if M^ Jones come hither, I will bringe 
him w**" me ; if not, you must w*** you." 

And in a postscript he adds : 

" I make noe question but Mr. Jones will soone speake w*** M^ 
Oldborough, and have under his hand some certainty of his disburse- 
ments and employment in Rome. I am sure Mr. Jones will, in his bar- 
gayne w**" Cimandio, include that picture of his father and uncle w*** 
hanges amonge the rest." 

The pressing nature of his duties occasioned, at times, additional 
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rewards, as appears from entries in the Accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber : 

" To Inigoe Jones, Surveyo*^ of his Ma" Workes, the Comptrol- 
ler, M'. Carpenter, and Cierke of the Woorkes at Whitehall, vpon the 
Councells warr*, dated xv^"" NouembriSy 1620, for performing cert en 
workes in the Starchamber in fifebruary 1616, January and February 
1618, and Aprill and Maye 1619, by the space of fortie dayes, and for 
making of a Hearse for the Queenes funerall 1". 

" To Inigoe Jones, Surveyo"^ of the Woorkes, Thomas Baldwyn, 
Comptroller, and Will" Portington, M^ Carpenter, upon the Councells 
Warr*, dated ultimo Decembris, 1620, for makeing readye and repayr- 
inge Elye House, in Holborn, for the Spanish Ambassador . . xx"." 

He was, moreover, still employed (with Ben Jonson) in devising 
scenes and machinery for Masques and entertainments at Court, though 
this expensive amusement, during the latter half of the reign of James 
I., was of rarer occurrence than it had been earlier. The King had 
other tastes and fresh claims for his money; another architect had 
been introduced, in Jones's absence (Constantine, an Italian,); and the 
two great contrivers of such inventions, Jones and Jonson, had un- 
fortunately quarrelled. 

The first occasion of their quarrel is unknown ; that it occurred, 
however, as early as 1619, is clear, from Jonson*s conversations with 
Drummond in that year. ** He said to Prince Charles, of Inigo Jones, 
that when he wanted to express the greatest villaine in the world, he 
would call him ane Inigo;" and on the same occasion he observed 
that, " Jones having accused him for naming him, behind his back, a 
fool, he denied it ; but, says he, I said. He was ane arrant knave, an dl 
avouch it." A reconciliation seems to have been effected, for they 
were again employed together as before. This reconciliation was not 
lasting ; and after a short interval there was a second and a fiercer 
quarrel. The dispute with Jonson was varied by a piece of good fort- 
une to Jones. On Tuesday, the 12th of January, 1618-19, while Jon- 
son was in Scotland, the old Banqueting House at Whitehall was de- 
stroyed by fire, and Jones was ordered to erect a new building, of the 
same character, on the same site. He was made for such an emergency, 
as Wren afterwards was for a still greater opportunity. Nor is there, 
in the history of art, a more remarkable instance of successful rapidity 
than Jones exhibited on this occasion. In less than six months after 
the fire which destroyed the whole building, the ground was cleared, 
Jones ready with his design, and the first stone of the new Banquet- 
ing House laid, June i, 1619, as appears by an entry in the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the Chamber which is endorsed : 
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"To Inigo Jones, upon the counsells warr^ dated 27*^ June, 1619, 
for hiaking two several models, the one for the Star Chamber, the 
other for the Banquetting House xxxvij"." 
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A still more curious entry is contained in the roll of the account of 
the Paymaster of the Works, " Charges in building a Banqueting House 
at Whitehall, and erecting a new Pier in the Isle of Portland, for con- 
veyance of stone from thence to Whitehall," preserved in the Audit 
Office among the Declared Accounts. The sum received by the Pay- 
master was ;^I5,648 35. The expense of the Pier was ;^7I2 igs, 2^., 
and of the Banqueting House, £14,940 4s, id.; the expenditure exceed- 
ing the receipts by £$ os. id. The building was finished on the 31st 
March, 1622 ; but the account was not settled till the 29th of June, 
1633, eleven years after the completion of the building, and eight 
after the death of King James. Jones's masterpiece is described, in 
this Account, as " a new building, with a vault under the same, in length 
1 10 feet, and in width 55 feet within ; the wall of the foundation being 
in thickness 14 feet, and in depth 10 feet within ground, brought up 
with brick ; the first story to the height of 16 feet, wrought of Oxford- 
shire stone, cut into rustique on the outside and brick on the inside ; 
the walls eight feet thick, with a vault turned over on great square pil- 
lars of brick, and paved in the bottom with Purbeck stone ; the walls 
and vaulting laid with finishing mortar ; the upper story being the 
Banqueting House, 55 feet in height, to the laying on of the roof; the 
walls 5 feet thick, and wrought of Northamptonshire stone, cut in rus- 
tique, with two orders of columns and pilasters, Ionic and Composite, 
with their architrave, frieze, and cornice, and other ornaments ; also 
rails and ballasters round about the top of the building, all of Portland 
stone, with fourteen windows on each side, and one great window at 
the upper end, and five doors of stone with frontispiece and cartoozes; 
the inside brought up with brick, finished over with two orders of col- 
umns and pilasters, part of stone and part of brick, with their archi- 
tectural frieze and cornice, with a gallery upon the two sides^ and the 
lower end borne upon great cartoozes of timber carved, with rails and 
ballasters of timber, and the floor laid with spruce deals ; a strong tim- 
ber roof covered with lead, and under it a ceiling divided into a fret 
made of great cornices enriched with carving ; with painting, glazing, 
&c." The master-mason, Nicholas Stone, the sculptor of the fine mon- 
ument to Sir Francis Vere, in Westminster Abbey, received 4s. lod. 
the day. The masons* wages were from I2d. to 2s. 6d. the man per 
diem ; the carpenters were paid at the same rate ; while the bricklayers 
received from 14//. to 2s. 2d. the day. The Crown, pinched in its 
expenditure, and ambitious of great undertakings, was often obliged to 
force men into its employment, as appears from the Accounts of the 
Paymaster of the Works, which contain a yearly gratuity "to the 
Knighte Marshall's man for his extraordinary attendaunce in appre- 
hending of such persons as obstinately refuse to come into his Majes- 
ty's Workes." The gratuity was often eight, and occasionally ten 
pounds. While the works at Whitehall were in progress, a commission 
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was appointed by the Crown " to plant and reduce to uniformity Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, as it shall be drawn by way of map or ground plot 
by Inigo Jones." A careful elevation, in oil-colors, of Jones's plan is 
still preserved at Wilton House. The view is taken from the south, 
and the principal feature in the elevation is Lindsey House, on the 
centre of the west side, which, with its stone facade, stands boldly out 
from the brick houses which support it on either side. This house 
was built for Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, General of the King's 
forces at the outbreak of the Civil War, under Charles I. The pro- 
portions of the square are those, it is said, of the base of the Great 
Pyramid. 

(TV be continued.) 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF SHAKESPEARIAN 

CRITICISM. 

FIRST PAPER. 

I SHOULD not be unwilling to state, at the outset of this paper, my 
conviction that a history of Shakespearian criticism would be a his- 
tory of literary taste in and during the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. I should be perfectly willing to ask, as a cri- 
terion of any given gentleman *s literary taste, to what school of Shake- 
spearian letters had he belonged, or did he belong, in the running his- 
tory of those three centuries. Data there exists by whole libraries 
full. Plenty of records have been left us, plenty of such vestiges 
remain, from which to construct a history of the rise, ascendency and 
permanence of Shakespearian criticism. We are only waiting for the 
Gibbon of literature to appear. 

When this Gibbon comes up to the work which awaits him he will 
find its field divided by demarking lines as deeply cut and indelibly 
sunken into the adamant of Shakespeare as were the bounding finials 
into the rise, the decline and the fall of the Middle Empire. Shake- 
speare himself lived well into the first period of his own criticism, and 
wasted his sweet, buoyant, strong and vitalizing originality upon the 
latter end of an age whose criticism was a measuring of everything by 
classical prejudices. The verdict of criticism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury upon Shakespeare was pronounced by that first oracle of the 
Johnson family — Ben Jonson himself — without the H. And that ver- 
dict was to the effect that Shakespeare " wanted art." The second 
period began with the rehabilitation of literature from the ruins into 
which the Puritans had pounded it with their canons, and fell under 
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the domination of French taste — ^and very naturally, since there was no 
English taste left with strength enough to assert that its soul was its 
own. The third period was that of the ascendency of German criti- 
cism, and the fourth, in the midst of which we are to-day, the ascen- 
dency of Aiperican criticism, a criticism composite and eclectic to 
nature, which, springing away from all trammels, from the application 
of arbitrary principles to a despotic and lawless genius on the one 
hand, or from the finical and fantastic consideration of isolated pas- 
sages on the other, has taken his whole life, method, purpose and work 
into one single consideration. 

The greatest of all reasons for the hitherto impermanence of 
schools of Shakespearian criticism has arisen from a cardinal misap- 
prehension of the office and use of any literary criticism at all ! 

Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and the police of lit- 
erature. They do not make laws — they interpret and try to enforce 
them. Every one admits that there could have been no Aristotle till 
there had been a Homer ; but the admission is not carried far enough ; 
it does not recognize the fact that the appearance of every truly orig- 
inal poet may probably originate new laws — which will need a new 
Aristotle. For what really are " Rules of Art " ? Are rules anything 
absolute in themselves, and binding upon all generations ? Are they 
not, rather, merely the conclusions which, from time to time, experi- 
ence appears to have warranted, with respect to the best methods of 
attaining an artist's aim or a poet's purpose ? 

Before anything, therefore, can be settled about the rules of an 
art, the object of that art must be first distinctly ascertained. In the 
case of Shakespeare, I am not aware of any critic having borne this in 
mind throughout, with the completeness and correctness to which the 
dignity of the subject is entitled. Shakespeare was a dramatic poet ; 
but of all the numerous disquisitions on his genius there have been 
none which, properly speaking, treat his works as dramas. As a poet, 
as a thinker, and as a delineator of character he has been praised and 
described with nice discrimination. But as a dramatic poet, as the 
writer of dramas, it was long before we descended from generalities. 
It is certain, however, that plays are not to be judged simply as 
poems. The drama is a branch of art peculiar in itself, aiming at 
peculiar effects, and achieving its effects by peculiar means. A drama 
is poetry applied to the purposes of the stage : and many a poem 
which may be exquisite in the closet would be unendurable on the 
stage. Architecture is not more the application of symmetry to the 
purposes of habitation than the drama is the application of poetry to 
the purposes of the theatre. And as in architecture we cannot regard 
beauty irrespective of utility, so neither in a drama will mere poetry 
succeed. 

What, then, is the first purpose of a dramatist — ^the very condi- 
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tion, a priori under which he works ? To interest and amuse an audi- 
ence. Let no one exclaim against this as a prosaic or degrading 
supposition. Prosaic or not, the fact is undeniable : people do go to 
the theatre for amusement. Whatever higher aims the dramatic poet 
may have in view, unless he amuses and sustains attention, he has 
failed. This is vividly shadowed out in the Theater Prolog to Fausi^ 
wherein the manager and the poet typify the two elements of a drama : 
popular amusement and poetic beauty. The means are passion, char- 
acter, poetry and story, so combined as to rivet the attention of an 
audience ; and while riveting their attention, stirring and exalting the 
soul by that ^oBrffirauv KoBapatT which belongs to art. For art is not mere 
amusement ; but something which, through amusement, leads us into 
higher regions, and calls finer faculties into play. The purpose of the 
dramatist is this : Appealing to the vulgar instincts of curiosity, appeal- 
ing to our delight in sensuous impressions, appealing to that sympathy 
which man feels for man, he seeks, while fixing our attention, at the 
same time to fill our fancy with images of exquisite beauty, and leave 
us in the abiding influence of great thoughts and noble aspirations. 

To disregard the stage in treating of the art of Shakespeare is as 
if a man were to point out the mechanism of a watch without any ref- 
erence to its powers of indicating time. He may call upon us to admire 
the ingenuity and complexity of its mechanism, its wheel within wheel, 
and chain upon chain ; he may point out the splendor of the diamond 
on which it turns ; but, after all, we ask, does it keep time ? Though 
it should be studded with diamonds, still it is a bad watch if it does 
not keep time. So with a drama. It may be poetical, it may have 
nice discrimination of character, it may be bright with gems — but it is 
a bad play if it fail to amuse an audience. Amusement is the prelim- 
inary condition ; if that fail all fails. Vainly many critics agree on the 
merits of a tragedy, on its truth, its originality, its " correctness ** 
according to the rules ; if not a heart beats, if not an eye is wet with 
tears, the audience, in shameless defiance of Aristotle, will be cold — 
perhaps will yawn. Academies may lay down rules, but they cannot 
sway audiences ; no audience ever wept academic tears. 

It is not diflficult to write rounded periods about the aim of trag- 
edy being the purification of the passions, and about the stage being a 
secular pulpit from which great poets have delivered their lessons to 
mankind. But let us be frank with ourselves. Do we really go to the 
theatre under the impression that our passions are to be purified, and 
next Sunday's sermon anticipated ? Do we not, on the contrary, go 
there under the reasonable expectation of being amused— of having 
our eyes dazzled by splendid scenery, our ears caressed by harmonious 
verse, our hearts moved by the exhibition of passion ? If we are not 
amused do we not go away disappointed ? Moreover, remembering 
Shakespeare's position — at once the poet and the manager of a com- 
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pany — let us ask ourselves this other question : What did Shakespeare 
think of when he sat down to write a play ? We will answer, if we 
answer honestly : " To fill the Globe Theatre ; " and, you know, he 
could only fill it by amusing the public." 

To obviate misconception, we may distinguish here between the- 
atrical and dramatic excellence, for we are by no means desirous of 
reducing Shakespeare to the level of a mere playwright. Amusement, 
we have said, is primarily sought at the theatre. Now, there being 
low amusements as well as refined amusements, and the lower facul- 
ties being more universally energetic in man than the higher faculties, 
it is natural that the theatre should be furnished with plays which 
have no value beyond that derived from acting. A good acting play 
may be a miserable poem ; a fine poem may be a miserable acting play ; 
the art of the dramatist is to unite the acting qualities of the one to the 
more refined and enduring quaHties of the other. We may illustrate this 
by portrait painting. As in a portrait the first requisite is correct like- 
ness, so in a drama the first requisite is a riveting story. The painting 
may be a daub, the drama may be trash ; but if the one resemble its orig- 
inal, if the other interest an audience, the main object has been achieved. 
Superadd to the indispensable condition of resemblance the charms of 
good painting, and you have a fine portrait ; endow the play with appro- 
priate poetry,' with delicate fancy and deep passion, and you have a fine 
drama. A Titian, should he fail to render the traits and expressions 
of his sitter, cannot by the magic of his pencil supply that failure in 
the eyes of one who wished to possess the image of a person whom he 
loves ; nor could even a Shakespeare, by the prodigality of his fancy 
imagination and knowledge, prevent the weariness of an "audience, 
should he throw that wealth away on an undramatic subject. For the 
purpose indeed, of connoisseurs and students, a work of more elab- 
orate art will have advantages over the correct portrait or the amusing 
play ; and this has led that class of persons into an underestimate of 
the value both of resemblance in portrait painting, and of theatrical 
excellence in the drama. But if they fancy that theatrical effect is 
easily attained, they are mistaken. None of the powers which we 
most admire may be necessary to produce a good acting play. But, in 
proportion to the refinement of the subject, the diflRculty of combining 
theatrical excellence with poetic treatment becomes greater — so great, 
indeed, that success in it is among the rarest of literary triumphs. An 
ordinary man can model a rude figure out of clay; but to bend the 
marble to the slightest caprices of the mind, to make its stubborn 
material plastic to the most airy and deUcate conceptions, is the 
work only of a great artist. To take an example from the dra- 
matic representation of character : However much we may delight in 
delineations of character for their own sake, it must be remembered 
that the art of the dramatist is not shown in the mere portrayal 
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of mental states, but in the adaptation of those mental states 
to the purposes of the drama. A character may be drawn with 
skill, and yet not be dramatic. All the traits which do not assist 
the fuller comprehension of the story are superfluous and inar- 
tistic. Suppose jealousy be the passion of the play, as in Othello, 
For simple theatrical purposes the writer may confine himself 
almost exclusively to this passion, and only exhibit in Othello the 
jealous husband. It is obvious, however, that our sympathies will not 
be greatly stirred, unless in this jealous husband we recognize other 
passions and other traits of human nature ; and the great problem is 
so to contrive and combine these additional features, as not only to 
make the character individual and engaging, but to help forward the 
action and interest of the piece. An ordinary Moor in a paroxysm of 
jealousy would be a far less touching sight than that of the high- 
minded, chivalric, open, affectionate Othello. The art of the poet is- 
therefore to delineate these other qualities ; and the art of the dram- 
atist is to make them dramatic agents in the development of his. 
story. Accordingly, all that we see and hear of Othello are not simply 
preparations for the exhibition of his jealousy and wrath, but are cir- 
cumstances skilfully adapted for bringing out the story. We thus 
learn both how the gentle Desdemona was justified in her love, and 
how lago found Othello so easy a victim ; so that at last we listen not 
only with patience, but compassion, to the noble speech, in which at 
the moment of executing his stern sentence on himself, he seeks to- 
show that he was worthy of a better fate. Had Shakespeare introduced 
traits into this portrait which, though consistent in themselves, yet had 
no bearing on the general picture, he would have ruined its dramatic 
interest. People do not go to the theatre to learn Moorish customs or 
to analyze character, but to see a drama ; and a drama is not a mirror 
of life in all its fulness and in all its details. It is an episode in life^ 
and must so be circumscribed. 

In Shakespeare's own day, it is true that the admiration of his 
contemporaries was long extorted in defiance of their " rules.** They 
felt the greatness of Shakespeare, but they did not understand it. 
They eulogized his genius, but they wailed over his " irregularity.'*^ 
He was Nature's child, but he outraged Aristotle. While Ben Jonson 
and his learned contemporaries heartily admired him, they could not 
help thinking that he "wanted art.** What they meant was, that he 
wanted learning. 

The scholar who, on the revival of ancient literature, confounded 
want of learning with want of art, must at times, one would think,, 
have questioned the reasonableness of their theory, from what was 
passing before their eyes in the case of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson i 
dramatists who might appear to have been born to represent and ver- 
ify the very distinction which they overlooked. Shakespeare drew^ 
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delighted audiences ; and the grateful actors of the " Globe " lived 
upon his plays even after his death. Thus he had " art " enough to 
achieve the first and greatest object — that of interesting his audience 
with a salient and lively interest, issuing from the human heart, and 
enduring therefore through all time. Would he have succeeded better 
in his aim as a dramatist had he read Aristotle and imitated Eurip- 
ides? The question needs no answer. "Rare Ben Jonson,'* with 
all his " ancient art," failed to attract the crowd ; and reproached 
the performers with their idolatry of his more successful rival. Leonard 
Digges tells us how people flocked to see Shakespeare : 

" O how the audience 
Were ravished ! With what wonder they went thence ! 
When some new day they would not brook a line 
Of tedious though well laboured Catiline. 
Sejanus too was irksome : they prized more 
Honest lago or the jealous Moor." 

And he also testifies of Jonson's plays — 

" Though these have shamed all th* ancients, and might raise 
Their author's merit with a crown of bays, 
Yet these sometimes, even at a friend's desire 
Acted, have scarce defrayed the sea-coal fire 
And door-keepers." 

Is it not absurd, then, to talk of " art " which, addressing itself to 
public taste, will not " defray the sea-coal fire " ? The art of keeping 
away the public is not an art of rare and difficult accomplishment. 
Warburton's assertion that Shakespeare's sublimity and wit supported 
him in his defiance of the rules, while Ben Jonson was obliged to make 
up for his inferiority by borrowing all he could from art, is a very 
suitable foundation for the inference that — " here we see how a want 
of sufficient natural genius accidentally contributed to the refinement 
of the English stage." 

The error we are combating is, however, a very natural error. In' 
those days, so blind was the reverence felt for the classic writers that 
art was not understood to be the best means of attaining an end : it 
was understood to be the closest imitation of ancient models. " I 
have thought our poetry of the last age," said Rymer, one of the most 
learned men of his day, "as rude as our architecture. One cause 
thereof might be that Aristotle's * Treatise of Poetry' has been so little 
studied amongst us." He would have been pronounced an ignoramus 
in that age who should have ventured to dispute the necessity of fol- 
lowing ancient models, where anything more was to be attempted 
than " splitting the ears of the groundlings." With respect to Shake- 
speare himself, few, indeed, denied that he was equal, if not superior^ 
to the ancients in beauty of imagery, in depth of insight, in the por-^ 
traiture of passion, in grace, tenderness, airiness, wit and pathos ; but 
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the schools, nevertheless, repeated that he "wanted art"! Incase 
his critics had been asked what art he wanted, they would unanimously 
have declared it was some art they admired in the classics. But 

which ? Why, something or other they found in the classics 

and missed, or thought they missed, in Shakespeare. Superior to the 
classics in the effect which he produced, he was supposed to be in- 
ferior in the means ! 

But unless these highest dramatic effects can be supposed to be 
the result of mere chance, they must have been the result of art. That 
" fluent Shakespeare scarce effaced a line," certainly was not true. To 
talk of " nature " and " inspiration " is easy enough ; but whoever 
looks closely into these plays, noting their numerous failures and their 
numberless successes, will see at once that Shakespeare was a very 
careful, though perhaps not a theoretical artist. Instead of blinding 
himself over antique books, he closely watched the tempers of mankind ; 
his rules were not drawn from ancient precedents, but from his own 
keen sense of the mode in which an audience was to be moved. What 
were the unities, what was the chorus to him, who, as manager, actor 
and dramatist, felt the living pulse of the public from day to day ? 
How well, how nicely he discriminated the beatings of that pulse his 
unparalleled successes have proved. Let us add that much of what 
amused an audience in his days — " conceits which clownage kept in 
pay" — and long poetical descriptions, will not amuse them now ; hence 
the heaviness of some of his scenes on the modern stage. This change 
modern critics and dramatists too frequently overlook. They fall 
into the very error which they applaud Shakespeare for having 
avoided. They treat him as a classic — as a model to be slavishly 
imitated ; until his genius has ended by consecrating as beauties the 
very defects which a wiser homage would have admitted to be blem- 
ishes — spots on the sun, it is true, but still spots. 

In his own day Shakespeare's triumph was complete. Even with 
his learned contemporaries, he had but one fault, and that was this 
departure from classic models. But from these models, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who approached the nearest in popularity, departed as 
widely as himself. Then came the influence of French taste, which 
backed its pretensions not only by classic models, but by the master- 
pieces of Corneille and Racine. In spite of this taste, Shakespeare 
continued to hold undisputed sway over the hearts of Englishmen. 
No system of criticism could obscure the splendor of his genius. It 
was necessary, therefore, that an attempt of some kind should be 
made by schoolmen who were employed to teach the classics, and who 
could teach nothing else, and who did not propose to shut up their 
schools, to reconcile the contradiction presented by a great poet, 
acknowledged to surpass the most finished artists in his effects, yet 
supposed all the time " totally ignorant of art." The reconciliation 
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was brought about by means of the word " inspiration." In this at- 
tempt we read the idolatry of Shakespeare's admirers. Homer, indeed, 
might occasionally nod ; iEschylus be obscure ; Euripides prosaic, and 
Virgil verbose and tautologous ; for they were men. But Shakespeare 
could have made mistakes only because he had not read certain 
classic authors : a tincture of learning would have infallibly guarded 
him from every error! If he wrote trash sometimes, false metaphors,^ 
disgusting images, and tedious speeches, it was to please the ground- 
lings; that these must have been "foisted in by the players." Thus 
Pope, in his celebrated Preface, attributes the bombast and triviality 
to be found in Shakespeare wholly to the necessity of addressing a 
vulgar audience. And with this judgment Warburton agrees — pre- 
mising only that Shakespeare " knew perfectly well what belonged to a 
true composition," and had once tried to reform the public taste (see 
Hamlet) ; but having failed, became 'the favorite of the people after- 
wards by complying with it ! 

We are afraid, however, that, from an infirmity of the human 
mind, of which there are numerous examples, Shakespeare very sin- 
cerely admired those bombastic passages, and thought them truly 
grand ; and that he probably had the same affection for his buffoonery 
and conceits as inveterate punsters have for their puns. Faultlessness 
is one of the privileges of mediocrity. It is with great geniuses, 
Longinus says, as with great riches — something always must be over- 
looked. Nor only overlooked : there will be even something in excess. 
We readily admit, therefore, that Shakespeare himself, were he alive, 
would be exceedingly amused at our making any difficulty in ac- 
knowledging his inequalities, and at our being at so much trouble to 
account for them and to demonstrate the improbability of his ever 
having written anything below proof. 

The criticism which reigned from Dryden to Coleridge was es- 
sentially French in its principles — essentially false in its application. 
The " correct " school would more properly be called the " timid " 
school. Its writers piqued themselves on their " sense " and " propriety," 
and were more solicitous not to offend than to enchant. The level 
they sought, accordingly, soon became a dead level. With respect to 
Shakespeare, the most remarkable criticism which that period pro- 
duced was the Preface of Dr. Johnson. If we compare its dignified 
tone of generous admiration and honest blame with the feeble and 
often contemptuous tone of the " Remarks " he aflfixed to the separate 
plays, we shall recognize at once the difference between the general 
effect of Shakespeare's genius and the particular effect of perverted 
criticism. From Ben Jonson downwards — from Sejanus to Irene — 
men admired Shakespeare in spite of their critical axioms ; yet this 
admiration never led them to suspect the truth of the axioms ! 

Voltaire's hostility to Shakespeare was based upon a system of art 
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which he conceived, and rightly so, was opposed to the system of 
Shakespeare. Voltaire's position was peculiar. He had been edu- 
cated in a rigid system ; and had grown up in the belief that Racine 
was the very consummation of dramatic art. Yet, as a writer, he felt 
the yoke of classic rules press so heavily upon him that he secretly 
sighed for greater freedom. We cannot read his correspondence 
without being struck with his uneasiness at the strictness of Parisian 
taste — a strictness which actually compelled him to abandon many of 
his favorite conceptions. Much as his taste was shocked by such an 
instance of unbounded license, that this very license enabled the 
poet to produce most marvellous effects, nevertheless, was a fact which 
there was no disguising. In the first ardor of his admiration he ex- 
pressed himself unguardedly : for which, in after years, he did more 
than sufficient penance. But to the last, although as a Frenchman 
he could not help being outraged at the unexampled want ol goUt^ 
and the reckless disregard no less of les biensiances than of le style 
noble — on the other hand, as a man of genius, he could not help 
having a hearty sympathy with the genius of Shakespeare. The 
Englishman was a savage, no doubt ; but he was an " inspired " savage. 
In an age when Frenchmen were as much convinced as ever were the 
Athenians that all foreigners were barbarians, our philosophers and 
poets must have been a great embarrassment to Voltaire. Praise 
escapes from him in a mingled transport of admiration and astonish- 
ment : admiration at such excellence, and astonishment at finding it 
among barbarians. It is a great mistake to suppose that the praise 
was not genuine ; it was far more genuine, we are persuaded, than the 
praise which he afterwards heaped upon Cato. He said indeed that 
Cato was a model, having " des vers dignes de Virgile et des sentiments 
dignes de Caton ;'' but he imitated Shakespeare — and no compliment 
approaches that of an imitation. 

At the time Voltaire introduced the name of Shakespeare into 
France, the English language was almost as rare an accomplishment 
in Paris as Chinese is at present. The effect of his " Lettres sur les 
Anglais,'' joined to other concurrent influences indicative of the 
coming " Anglomanie,'' caused English to be studied — and, as a natural 
consequence, Shakespeare was translated. And then so great and 
general was the admiration, that Voltaire trembled for the cause of 
French tragedy and good taste. His apprehensions could not but be 
affected in some degree by his interests ; for his own great reputation 
as a dramatic poet was implicated in the fate of the classic drama. 
He endeavored, therefore, by ridicule and contempt, to stem the 
torrent. But it was too late. Shakespeare*s spell was upon all who 
had studied him ; it was felt that the barbarian was a Titan. Voltaire 
was furious ; alarmed at the movement he himself had originated, he 
retired into the recesses of ancient prejudices, from which he thun- 
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dered against ^^ les barbares'' and ^^ les welches'' "France," he cried, 
" IS not the only country where tragedies are written ; and our taste, 
or rather our custom, of bringing nothing on the stage but long 
conversations on love, does not delight other nations. In general, 
our stage is devoid of action, and deficient in subjects of exalted 
interest. The presence, too, of our petits mattres crowding on the 
stage interferes with the action ; and exalted subjects are banished 
because our nation dares not think on them. Politics were at- 
tractive in Corneille's time, on account of the Fronde; but nowa- 
days no one goes to see his pieces. Had you but seen the piece 
of Shakespeare \^Julius C(Bsar\ played, as I have seen it, and pretty 
nearly as I have translated it, our declarations of love and our confi- 
dantes would seem miserable in comparison."* This sentence might 
have been written by the most /c/Uveld of the ro manticists. Voltaire, 
no doubt, is here pleading in favor of his own translation ; but lest 
too much stress should be laid on that circumstance, we will quote 
two lines from a letter only a few days previous. Shakespeare is " le 
Corneille de Londres — grand fou d'ailleurSy et resemblant plus d Gilles 
qu'd Corneille; mats il a des morfeaux admirables'' Thirty-three years 
afterwards, writing to Horace Walpole and defending himself from 
the charge of despising Shakespeare, he observes : " I said, it is true, 
long ago, that if Shakespeare had lived in the time of Addison, he 
would have united to his own genius the elegance and purity which 
render Addison so admirable. I said that his genius was his own ; 
his faults those of his age. In my opinion he is precisely like Lope 
de Vega and Calderon. His genius is fine but uncultivated ; no reg- 
ularity, no biensiance^ no art — but mingling vulgarity with grandeur, 
buffoonery with sublimity ; he is the Chaos of tragedy, in which there 
are a hundred gleams of light." 

In 1776, however, a man was found intrepid enough to translate 
Shakespeare, adroit enough to secure the subscription of royal person- 
ages, and — 6 comble d'horreur! — barbarian enough to proclaim Shake- 
speare " le dieu du thidtre! " This was too much for Voltaire ; whose 
pretensions to be " le dieu du thidtre " himself, were considerable. His 
anger was now unappeasable; and it broke out in invectives of ludicrous 
vehemence. Le Tourneur, the translator, was "«« mis&able,'* an "/>«- 
pudent imbiciley' and even " un faquin'' The following outburst is 
amusing. " Have you read two volumes by that creature [Le Tour- 
neur] in which he wishes to make us accept Shakespeare as the sole 
model of true tragedy? He calls him the god of the stage ! He sac- 
rifices all the French without exception to his idol, as in days of yore 
they sacrificed pigs to Ceres. . . . Do you not feel an intense hate to- 
wards this impudent idiot ? Will you sit down to such an affront to 
France ? . . . The horrible part of it is that the monster has follow- 

* Letter to the Abb6 Desfontaines, November, 1735. 
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ers in France ; and — as the crown of this calamity and horror — I it 
was who first mentioned Shakespeare ; I it was who showed France 
the pearls I had found on this enormous dung-heap ! Little did I think 
that I should one day help to trample on the crowns of Racine and 
Corneille, and to ornament with them the brows of a barbaric player." 
A fortnight afterwards he resumes his wrath : " The abomination of 
desecration is in the Temple of the Lord. Lekain, who is as angry as 
you are, tells me that almost all the young men of Paris are for Le 
Tourneur. I have seen the end of the reign of reason and good taste. 
I shall die leaving France barbarian." To Laharpe he wrote about 
the same time : " I know very well that Corneille has great faults ; I 
have said so but too often ; but they are the faults of a great man ; 
and Rymer might well say that Shakespeare was nothing but a miser- 
able ape." "The Gilles and Pierrots of the St. Germain Fair, fifty 
years ago, were Cinna and Polyeucte in comparison with the persons 
of that drunkard Shakespeare, whom Le Tourneur calls the god of the 
stage ! ... It is impossible that any man not absolutely mad could 
in cool judgment prefer such a Gilles as Shakespeare to Corneille and 
Racine. Such an infamous opinion could only spring from sordid 
avarice running after the guineas ! ! " 

The indignation thus exhaled was far from being exhausted in 
these private channels. Voltaire next addressed a remonstrance to the 
French Academy, in terms so violent that it was thought necessary to 
qualify the language before it could be read to the members. The 
delusion of the public was alleged to consist in an Anglomania, which, 
not content with placing "rf« rost bif*' on French tables, dared to pre- 
fer Shakespeare to Corneille. Voltaire makes a poor appearance as a 
critic on this occasion. Instead of grasping the real subject, he merely 
notices some indecent and trivial expressions, and certain anachronisms, 
which were doubtless enormities in the eyes of the Forty. He opposes 
Boileau's dictum to Shakespeare's neglect of the unities. He compares 
the opening of Bajazet with the opening of Romeo mid Juliet: 
two scenes which admirably illustrate the respective art of the two 
kinds of drama, but which Voltaire, overlooking the possibility of there 
being more than one kind of drama, satisfies himself with contrasting, 
and bids the Academy decide. " A Scotch judge," he adds, " who has 
published * Elements of Criticism,' in three volumes, in which there 
are some delicate and judicious reflections, has nevertheless been un- 
fortunate enough to compare the first scene of that monstrosity, 
Hamlet with the first scene of that chef-d'oeuvre Iphiginie, He 
aflRrnis that the beautiful verses of Areas are not worth the reply of 
the sentinel, ' Not a mouse stirring.' Yes, a soldier may indeed 
reply thus in the guard-room ; but not on the stage, before the highest 
persons in the kingdom, who express themselves nobly, and before 
whom we must express ourselves in the same style." This is a very 
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significant sentence : and we beg the reader to bear it in mind. Vol- 
taire sums up as follows : " Let the Academy then decide whether the 
nation which has produced Ipkigmie and Athalie ought to aban- 
don them for men strangling women on the stage, for porters, for 
witches, buffoons, and drunken priests ; whether our court, so long re- 
nowned for its politesse and taste, ought to be converted into an ale- 
house ; and whether the palace of a virtuous sovereign ought to be a 
place for prostitution." The pamphlet which he published under the 
pseudonym of " Jerome Carr6 " is a lively examination of Hamlet 
and of the Orphan du tendre Otwai ; but it is only a variation of 
the eternal theme about Shakespeare's vulgarity and want of art. 

But the question at issue was illy argued on both the French 
and the English side ; and the 'kputw v^vdof of the argument was 
a total forgetfulness of the differences of national taste, disposi- 
tion, manners and education. The French did not speak more ab- 
surdly of the English drama than the English of that of France. 
Both set up an arbitrary standard. Thus, Voltaire, after giving 
a sarcastic account of Hamlet^ says : " We cannot have a more for- 
cible example of the difference of taste among nations. How shall 
we speak after this of the rules of Aristotle, and the three unities, and 
the biens^anceSy and the necessity of never leaving the scene empty, 
and that no person should go out or come in without a sensible reason ! 
How talk after this of the artful arrangement of the plot, and its nat- 
ural development ; of the expressions being simple and noble ; of mak- 
ing princes speak with the decency which they always have, or ought 
to have ; of never violating the rules of language ! It is clear that a 
nation may be enchanted without giving one's self such trouble." This 
is, of course, irony. But if we take it seriously, much confusion will 
disappear: for we will venture, very seriously, to ask: If a civilized 
and intelligent nation can be enchanted from age to age, in spite of the 
absence of certain conditions supposed to be necessary, does that not 
show the fallacy of supposing them to be necessary ? Does it not prove 
these conditions to be accidental, not essential : to depend upon the 
tastes and manners of the nation, not upon the principles of dramatic 
art? All that Voltaire's objections amount to is this : in England 
people are interested at the theatre by dramatic effects ; in France 
the people can only be delighted by effects more purely literary. 
Good : but if the public be equally interested, the object of the dram- 
atist is equally attained ; and thus both French and English tragedy 
are, and ought to be, respectively admired. 

Not to inquire too curiously to-day into the causes of the distinction, 
we may take it as a fact that the French are more sedulous in their at- 
tention to the elegancies and graces of life, and the English are more 
practical and earnest : the French have a more lively fancy, the English 
a richer imagination. If they excel in filigree, where we excel in ma- 
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chinery, the reason must lie either in a radical difference of mental or- 
ganization, or in Pascal's alternative — that, as habit is a second nature, 
nature may be only a first habit. Without drawing odious comparisons 
•concerning different kinds of merit, we must admit that the French 
have at all times exhibited more culture and more regard for literature, 
as literature, than ourselves : and in the drama this has been remark- 
ably the case. Something, no doubt, is owing to the way in which the 
drama originated in each country. In England it grew out of a pop- 
ular amusement, and has always addressed itself to the nation at large. 
In France it owed its existence to the court ; and has never ventured 
to suppose itself addressing any but highly cultivated audiences. If 
the theatre is now the property of all Frenchmen, not so is the tragic 
drama. What the classic performances by the templars in old days to 
scholarly audiences were to the popular performances of Ralph Roy- 
ster Dayster and Gammer Gurioh's Needle, which were open to 
all comers, such is the tragedy of Racine and Corneille, at the present 
day, to the drames of the Th^itre Frangais and the Odeon. The 
attempt to introduce Greek plays into England failed ; for Eng- 
land, as Philarfete Chasles (most piquant and erudite of French 
Shakespearian critics) said, ^^A fait de son thSdtre un amusement populaire, 
€t une representation confuse, profonde, et forte, des actions de la vie hu- 
maine^ In France, however, the scholarly attempt succeeded. 
Jodelle's CUopatre captive, performed in the presence of Henry II., 
so captivated that monarch that he gave five hundred crowns to the 
author. Paris followed the King's taste ; and the " Mysteries " were 
replaced by imitations of the antique drama. " Cest de cette source ob- 
scure et faibleque remonte la tendance classique de not re tJudtre^ 

A lettered audience of course demanded literary excellences 
which no popular audience would have cared for. And literature has 
ever been somewhat pedantic, or at least sensitive to the censure of 
pedants. Every spectator at a drama of Corneille or Racine was a 
critic, and had the " rules " by heart. Those who wonder how it is 
that the lively, volatile French patiently endured the tedium of the 
long tirades and longer dialogues in their classic plays, forget that they 
are, as Th^ophile Gautier happily expressed it, " la jiation la plus sensie 
dans ses plaisirs, et la plus folic dans ses affaires.** The importance they 
have attached to ** rules " has in all ages been excessive. We may 
smile when we read Corneille's declaration that the rules of Aristotle 
are for all times and for all people ; " et certesje serais le premier que 
condamnerais le Cid sil pichait contre ces grandes et veraines maximes 
que nous tenons de ce philosophe : " and yet, in spite of our license, what 
English dramatist would dare to produce a tragedy in four acts, or a 
tragedy in rhyme ? 

Classical and imitative in its origin, the French drama in the 
end became national. Shakespeare is not more the darling and the 
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despair of English poets, than Corneille and Racine are of the French. 
Meanwhile, no two nations differ more widely in their artistic taste 
than the French and English ; and this has made the criticism of each 
one-sided. French art is more conventional than English ; for art is 
necessarily conventional in its forms : and a great part of poetry is a 
departure from the language of real life. All primitive poetry, includ- 
ing Homer, is rude and careless in its expression ; it has a large ad- 
mixture of the prosaic, and much of the language is only separated by 
rhythm from the language of ordinary life. So also in primitive music 
we find a preponderance of those ordinary intervals which characterize 
speech, and which are unmelodic. As nations advance in culture, 
poetry becomes more and more artistic, less and less simple and spon- 
taneous, until at last refinement is carried to an excess which causes a 
reaction in favor of simplicity. Few person will now prefer the 
iEneid to the Iliad ; yet no one conversant with the two can 
deny that the former is in one sense more a work of art than the latter. 
In the use of language Homer is often rude and prosaic ; Virgil al- 
ways delicately vigilant, though not always impressive. That he has 
employed more " art " to produce his effects than Homer found neces- 
sary, is as obvious as that a trim garden was fashioned by a different 
hand from that which created a wild and picturesque ravine. We do 
not say the garden is more enchanting — far from it ; but it has the 
charm which labor, felicitously employed, always produces on the 
worker, man. 

All poetry then being a departure from nature — otherwise it would 
be nature and not art — the very delicate question arises : How far is 
the departure allowable ? The whole difference between the French 
and English schools lies in their different estimate of the degree. Our 
poetry is to theirs what our gardens are to theirs ; a closer imitation of 
nature, with a greater disregard for mere technical excellences. In 
an English garden you have a sense of artistic arrangement ; but man's 
share in the production of this effect is not intrusively forced on your 
attention. In a French garden you never for a moment lose the con- 
sciousness of man's labor and man's art. 

The most extravagant criticism has proceeded from the want of 
something like a fixed principle in the great problem of imitation. Dr. 
Johnson has been applauded for his answer to Voltaire, who expressed 
his wonder that Shakespeare's extravagances should be endured by a 
nation which had seen Cato : " Let him be answered that Addison 
speaks the language of poets, and Shakespeare of men." But this epi- 
gram has really neither sense nor truth in it. Shakespeare did not 
speak the language of men, but of poets, and the greatest of poets ; it 
was because his language, as poetry, was so superior to that of Addi- 
son that the effect it produced was so much greater. The secret of 
Shakespeare's success is, that his representations of nature are more 
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vivid and lifelike than those of Addison ; and from what does this 
vividness arise, but from the intensity of poetic power and the bright- 
ness of the medium through which it passes ? That medium is style. 
Had Shakespeare spoken the language only of men, as distinguished 
from that of poets, he would never have delighted thousands upon 
thousands of all ranks and characters. 

Critics have been apt to talk about nature and the natural, as if 
the object of art were to produce an illusion ; as if correct imitation of 
nature were the first condition of a work of art. This is a most mis- 
chievous mistake. In such poets as Dante, Milton and Spenser, the 
absence of any illusion, and of any specific imitation of nature, in no 
way lessens their claims as artists ; while the presence of direct imita- 
tion in painted statues or wax-work figures has always injured their 
pretensions to be considered works of art. The Furies of iEschylus 
were not by any means so real as the tank of real water or the real 
ship or fire-engine and horses of the New York theatres, foreshadowed 
sixty years before by Mr. Vincent Crummle's real pump and wash-tub. 
But which was the most admirable ? The most exquisite works of art 
necessarily depart from the truth, to produce their highest effects. All 
that our artistic faith demands is that there be no incongruous mixture 
of reality with fiction ; and that our judgment be not shocked by a con- 
tradiction with the object which we have in view. No one's sense of 
reality is shocked by observing that a marble statue has not the hues, 
the action and the warmth of a human being. It does not profess to 
be an imitation ; it professes to be a representation, in hard, cold and 
colorless marble, of a human form. Paint it — and on the one hand 
you quit the professed sphere of art, that is, representation — to intrude 
on that of reality, that is, imitation ; while on the other hand the im- 
perfection of the means will always prevent your attempt from being 
successful : for your imitation must still be an imperfect one. Men 
no doubt delight in representation and they also delight in imitation ; 
but the artist should be careful never to confound these distinct prov- 
inces. If he proposes merely to imitate nature, he must content him- 
self, for the most part, with addressing the lowest faculties in man. 
He may paint a peach trailed over by a bunch of grapes ; his object 
here is imitation — and, if successful, he will excite some vulgar won- 
der. But in this case he must not hope to leave an abiding impression 
of beauty in the soul of any human being : our artistic nature will re- 
main untouched. It is the same, if the subject of imitation belongs to 
a higher class. Now in the drama we propose to represent, not to imi- 
tate, life — and to represent it in its poetical aspects. And we soon dis- 
cover how many of the realities, which in actual life would be most 
affecting, are so far from being poetical that they will not bear trans- 
ferring to any stage of more pretension than a booth. 

If this distinction between representation and imitation be cor- 
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rect ; if a work of art be amenable to the strict truth of nature only in so 
far as it professes to be an imitation — it is a distinction which will serve 
us as a guide through the obscurities of many questions. The French 
classic drama does not affect likeness or imitation. It represents, to 
be sure, the emotions and the passions of men ; but it is neither solici- 
tous to produce an illusion, nor to imitate the actions and language of 
ordinary life. Critics have made merry with its unnatural use of con- 
fidants, and long declamations ; they have also been unsparing in their 
condemnation of rhyme ; rhyme also is so unnatural ! To be consistent, 
this style of objection should be pushed further : it ought to condemn 
the absurdity of operas and ballets in which lovers express love, ven- 
geance and despair in cavatinas and scenas ; for no man in the outer 
world ever warbled vengeance, or hurled defiance in an entrechat. 
Under some such feeling, Madame de Stafel laughs at the idea of Cur 
tius peforming a pas seul before leaping into the gulf. The actual 
spectators, we submit, are more reasonable, as well as more accom- 
modating. No spectator at a French play ever exclaimed, " How ab- 
surd to talk in rhyme ; men don't talk so ! " Neither did any specta- 
tor at an English play ever object to blank verse, soliloquies and 
asides. They know that they are witnessing a representation, not a 
reality. It is probable, indeed, that in the English drama rhyme would 
be objectionable; not because "unnatural," but because more artificial 
than the general style which our drama observes. For we depart from 
nature less widely ; and our representation, though in some respects 
much more poetical, retains in others much more of the semblance of 
imitation. With us rhyme never appears to have succeeded on the 
stage, except in short passages. While in the French drama, where no 
imitation is professed, rhyme is only a beauty the more. 

This discussion may serve to explain how the French, adopting a 
peculiar form of art, should regard as faulty every deviation from that 
specific form. In their system of representation, all imitation was sub- 
ordinate to the charms of stately diction and harmonious versification. 
Dignity was a substitute for fidelity. The allusion to a mouse in 
Hamlet was more like nature than the description in Iphiginie ; but it 
was less beautiful, less noble, less like art. English critics retaliate the 
scorn, and ridicule the pomposity of the French drama, which they 
complacently contrast with the nature of their own. But all such 
comparisons are misplaced. The French drama is as different from the 
English, as the **Orlando Furioso" is from the "Excursion." Who thinks 
of judging these poems according to one standard ? Both French and 
English dramatists knew very well the style of art which would suit 
their audiences. The French delight in a well-planned story, unfolded 
directly and in a logical manner ; in sustained pomp of language ; in phi- 
losophical maxims and in sharp antitheses. The English delight in 
action, passion and imagery ; they trouble themselves very little about 
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dignity or Kens/once. A Frenchman's first remark on a new play is re- 
specting its beaux vers ; an Englishman is struck by its characters and 
its situations. The danger which most besets a French dramatist is 
lengthy dialogue and description ; that of an English dramatist is the 
tendenc>' to melodramatic exaggeration. But see how impossible it is 
to render Shakespeare into French without reversing the above. 
Here is a line in Macbeth : 

** Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses." 

How will the Frenchman take that matter-of-fact statement ? Why> 
he will say — ^\*'hat else can he say than simply : '*yif reve ! I dream !" Or^ 
again, •* Angeb trumpet-tongued." How will he translate that ? Shall 
he say ** Languesde trampettes,'' with Monsieur Mallarm^, or "^ la vaix 
ifairainj* with Monsieur La Croix? We have all heard about ^^ Bon 
jcur^ Monsieur Macbeth^' which is perfect French for " All hail, Mac- 
beth." But what shall the Frenchman do with " Unmannerly breeched 
with gore" ? A man who is breeched is a man who has a pair of breeches 
on him. To say what breeched with gore means, exactly, would be 
rather too coarse for ears polite. Certainly Shakespeare is quite cor- 
rcct in using the word unmannerly in this connection. The French- 
tnan simply stands aghast at this usage of speech, and says that the 
attendants were " rather bloody." GEORGE Hallam. 

(To b€ ccntinued^) 
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In the Introduction to the Bankside Edition of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor^ we discussed an example of one of the Shake- 
spearian plays which its author allowed to grow by accretions supplied 
by the actors who presented it on the stage — by what we to-day call 
"localisms," "gags*' and the like: in the Introduction to the Titus 
Andronicus, of the same edition, an example of Shakespeare's very 
earliest essay at play-writing, wherein, as new-comers in dramatic 
matters always have done, and probably always will do, he follows, or 
tries to follow, the models of plays just then popular, and leaves the 
seams and patches of his work uncovered and awkward : but yet 
wherein his own genius could not be restrained from now and then 
revealing itself and proclaiming the god ; and wherein, except that the 
hand that will one day be that of a Shakespeare unconsciously 
prophesies itself in the midst of its cramping to other lines — to imi- 
tate Marlowe or Kyd, or somebody else. 

In each of these two plays we found evidence of a great popu- 
larity and of a long stage life. In another, the Troilus and Cressida^ 
however, we found the same dramatist learning the constant lesson — 
constant even then — that the mere popularity of a stagewright will 
not force to a profit or to a run an unpopular or an unplayable play. Than 
Troilus and Cressida Shakespeare never wrote a more masterly or 
more eloquent piece. But, overloaded with dialogue, a surfeit of this 
very eloquence, it possessed no action, no movement, no dramatic inci- 
dent, and so it was very quickly withdrawn, and printed as a sort of 
pis aller with a preface, which should at once guarantee its authorship : 
prophesy that although it had never been staled with the stage (a 
dry innuendo, seeing that the stage had refused to be " staled " with 
it) and take its author's appeal from a play-going to a book-reading 
patronage. The testerns of the first class being refused, perhaps the 
testerns of the second might make good the deficit. 

In Love's Labor's Lost^ we find Shakespeare rewriting (or " newly 
augmenting") a good-enough play of his early fancy (and, thanks to 
to the happy blunder of a printer, have actually a length of lines in 
their original and rewritten state printed consecutively). But in King 
John we discover our playwright, William Shakespeare, in perform- 
ance of another and an equally necessary function of his craft, viz.: 
the complete rewriting of a play which was once a stage favorite^ 
but which in the course of time and movement of the public taste re- 
quired a complete and organic rehabilitation and reformation. 
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n. 

The English plays, which, dating from circa 1600, have been, at 
sundry times or periods, attributed to Shakespeare, are, I believe, 
the following, viz.: 

The Troublesome Raine of John, King of England. 
The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth. 

The Contention between the Famous Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. 

The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York. 

The Arraignment of Paris. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

The London Prodigal. 

The Puritan, or the Widow of Watling Street. 

The History of King Stephen. 

The Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The Birth of Merlin. 

The History of Cardenio. 

The Double Falsehood. 

The Second Maiden's Tragedy. 

A Warning for Fair Women. 

Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

Fair Em, the Miller's Daughter. 

Duke Humphrey. 

Locrine. 

Arden of Feversham. 

Mucedorus. 

King Edward the Third. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

Eurialus and Lucretia. 

George k Greene. 

Iphis and lanth^. 

Henry the First and Henry the Second. 

Lorrino. 

Oldrastes. 

The very utmost that can be said in favor of the above-listed 
plays is that a very few of them — two or three or four, according to 
the judgment or fancy of different readers — contain single passages or 
scenes which remind, or smack of Shakespeare. Some of them have 
been selected as Shakespearian by the German critics, who, as Grant 
White used to say, " dive deeper, stay down longer and come up mud- 
dier than any other critics in the world.*' Some others were deliber- 
ately, and, to what we may say is our certain knowledge, called Shake- 
speare's by the publisher in particular who last wished to sell them, under 
false colors (and it is extremely probable that this is the explanation 
of the fact that the larger portion of them ever passed, even for a day, 
as Shakespeare's ; for there were plenty of other plays, contemporary 
with these and of equal or of greater calibre, which were never for an 
instant, so assigned) : of one or two others there is some small cir- 
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cumstantial evidence to warrant a conjecture as to Shakespearian 
collaboration with another dramatist whose name is also attached 
to the particular play. And, finally, the above list is inclusive of four 
plays which Shakespeare himself actually selected as being worthy 
enough, or popular enough, to be rewritten by his own hand, and, 
in their rewritten state, to be admitted to the canon of his ac- 
knowledged works. These classes I propose in this paper to examine 
separately. But the fact that a piece of literary work was ever, at 
any time and for any reason, assigned to the great dramatist, appears 
to me to make that piece interesting, at least as indicating the passing 
opinion, states of criticism, or estimation of different ages or dates : 
not to suggest dozens of other circumstances of more or less impor- 
tance, and so as worthy of examination from a circumstantial, even if 
worthless from a critical point of view. I do not advise anybody to 
undertake the reading of the thirty above-entitled plays. The reader 
would find any one of them pretty hard reading : they are, for the 
most part, wooden, monotonous and lifeless, and to the most casual 
perusal, very clearly disentitled to admission into the canon. In short, 
one may safely say, that, as " Shakespearian," (?) they are not " doubt- 
ful " in the least. No average consensus of criticism would ever be 
found among the most casual readers to assign them to Shakespeare. 
Indeed no " casual " reader has ever so assigned them ; it is only by 
that minute microscopic study which climbs over itself that a sugges- 
tion of such an authorship or connection has ever been breathed : a 
case where one may truly say that the " casual reader " comes in to 
correct and revise the critical student with the greatest advantage to 
the critical student, so apt is the nature to become, like the dyer's 
hand, subdued to what it works in, and so terribly prone is our poor 
human nature to discover that which it hunts for. For in no field of 
research is what may be called the "generous specialist" so rare 
a bird as in the field of Shakespearian study, diagnosis and herme- 
neutics. 

In any consideration of the subject before us, the first four plays 
mentioned in the above list must command the largest attention : 
since they were remodelled and rewritten by Shakespeare himself, 
and re-entitled by him, respectively. The Life and Death of Kingjohtiy 
The Life of Henry the Fifth (and I am inclined to think that the 
suggestion for all the inimitable Falstaff parts of the I. and II. Henry 
IV. also came from this old play). The Second Part of Henry the 
Sixthy with the Death of the Good Duke Humphrey, and The Third 
Part of Henry the Sixths with the Death of the Duke of Yorke, The 
last two mentioned revisions were done with some haste and with 
much less than the care which Shakespeare was wont to bestow upon 
his work ; so hastily and so carelessly, in fact, as to have given rise to 
innumerable theories, conjectures and surmises — a whole library, in 
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short, of conjectural literature as to the Shakespeare authorship of 
the three parts of Henry the Sixth, It is beyond the scope of this 
.paper to enter into this controversy. But I will remark in passing, 
that, carelessly as Shakespeare performed his revision of these two 
plays, an attentive reader will constantly perceive the hand of the re- 
viser, if in nothing else, in modernizing the diction and allusion of the 
text whenever, from lapse of time and improvement of conditions, 
«uch modernizing was proper or called for. 

To two of these " Doubtful Plays," certainly, The Famous Victo- 
ries and The Troublesome Raine, Shakespeare's attention was not only 
drawn but concentrated. Both were printed in the old blackletter 
type, then fast being discarded, employing, however, italic types for 
proper names and roman types for the stage directions, as if in this 
order these two were most important — more important than the text 
itself — for the actor to memorize. In both of these pieces Shakespeare 
found not only a very considerable dramatic arrangement, but so much 
dramatic power that he deliberately set to work and made one the 
foundation (as Mr. Fleming * thinks, and as I agree with him) of the 
three Henry plays, the I. and II. Henry IV. and the Henry V. perhaps 
first suggesting to him that the historic, already so popular, might be 
combined with the comedy, and so make the teaching of history by 
stage plays even a greater success than it had already been, by 
means of increasing its already considerable popularity, and the other 
of his great and sombre tragedy of A7>/^ John. Probably most of the 
** Histories** of that day were merely enlarged forms of the Interlude, 
whose development I have elsewhere traced f from the improvised 
antics of the disbanded miracle-play actors up to a considerable settle- 
tnent of form and dialogue. I imagine that the Interlude of Priam 
and Hecuba, of which specimens are given by the Player King in 
Hamlet, or the one called The Murder of Gonzago, to which Hamlet 
himself added a dozen or fifteen lines, represents a stage in this devel- 
opment. And I think that Shakespeare himself, in studying this 
development, saw that it was at this or at about this stage that these 
Interludes furnished a capital opportunity for burlesque, and so gave 
us those two burlesques so unapproachable, one for its delineation of 
pure stupidity and the other of stupidity and assurance — the Interlude 
»of the Nine Worthies in Loire's Labor's Lost, and the Interlude of 
Pyramus and Thisbe in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. Both of the 
above-quoted plays — The Famous Victories and The Troublesome 
Raine — are examples of perhaps the mid-development of the Interlude 
from its first stage of mere horse-play to its following stages of writ- 
ten dialogue with a purpose, and so finally up to the comparatively 



* See his Introduction to I. Henry IV., Vol. XII., Bankside Edition, 
t Int. to Vol. VII., Bankside Shakespeare (the Titus Andronicus). 
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ambitious Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth — which, however, the 
reader sees is merely a succession of short scenes in which certain per- 
sons figure, without much regard to what the same or other persons 
have done or will do in the prior or succeeding scenes of the same 
succession. But The Troublesome Raine of John, King of England, is, I 
think, the next and last stage of the Interlude, just where it ceases to 
be an interlude and becomes a stage play. It would be a very inter- 
esting pursuit, I think, if one should study our early and middle 
English dramatic literature, to try and find when and in what piece it 
first dawned upon the writer that to be dramatic one must delineate 
character as well as action, and that each speaker in the dialogue must 
develop his own character by his speech and not by his own or 
another's statement in the course of the play. (Observe Shakespeare 
himself learning this lesson. Observe how Aaron the Moor, in Titus 
AndronicuSy tells us what his own character is, how he loves bloodshed 
and is not happy without at least his one crime a day, and then see 
how, later on, lago (whom I believe to have been the perfected 
work for which Aaron was the thumb-nail sketch), far from telling us in 
so many words that he is a villain, cannot open his lips without assur- 
ing us of the fact.) And accordingly, I think, I perceive in this old 
play of King John that the old writer, in following the chronicle of 
Holinshed and Hall so exactly, made up his mind that King John's 
speeches should bear out the character which the old chronicles gave 
him, viz.: 

" He was comelie of stature, but of looke and countenance dis- 
pleasant and angrie, somewhat cruell of nature, as by the writers of 
his time he is noted, and not so hardie as doubtful! in time of perill 
and danger. But this seemeth to be an enuious report vttered by 
those that were giuen to speake no good of him whome they inwardlie 
hated."* 

" Moreouer, the pride and pretended authoritie of the cleargie he 
could not well abide, when they went about to wrest out of his hands 
the prerogatiue of his princelie rule and gouernment. True it is that 
to mainteine his warres which he was forced to take in hand, as well 
in France as elsewhere, he was constreined to make all the shift he 
could deuise to recouer monie ; and bicause he pinched their pursses, 
they conceiued no small hatred against him, which when he perceiued, 
and wanted peraduenture discretion to passe it ouer, he discouered 
now and then in his rage his immoderate displeasure, as one not able 
to bridle his aflfections, a thing verie hard in a stout stomach, and 
thereby missed now and then to compasse that which otherwise he 
might verie well haue brought to passe." 

The episodes of the old play, too, show considerable power of 
dramatic arrangement. This dramatic arrangement Shakespeare 
adopted. But its dialogue was not so satisfactory, and so he rewrote 

^ Holinshed III., 196 : 2 I. 4. t Ibid., III. 196/1, col. 67. 
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it from beginning to end. And so, in the parallelization of this old 
play with the King /ohn of the First Folio, we can distinctly see 
Shakespeare discharging the branch of the stagewright's vocation 
which consists of making old stage favorites over into new ones. 

And when Shakespeare undertook to rewrite The Troublesome 
Raine over into King John^ and The Famous Victories over into Henry 
the Fifths he did work that simply challenges our enthusiasm, not only 
for the dazzling splendor of his genius, but for the laborious nicety 
of his technical touch and his prophetic as well as contemporary 
knowledge of stage and practical acting requirements, from his own 
day down to our own, when these two plays are mounted, just as 
Shakespeare wrote them, with all the lavish magnificence of our modem 
stage facilities. The first play, as it stood, was mere drivel ; a lot of 
dialogue, without form, beginning, middle nor end: a sequence of actions 
and situations, with no coherence or interdependence, with nothing 
to attract or retain the interest or even the attention of an audience. 
But when he left it, he had seized upon every situation, and made 
it over into the most concentrated dramatic action : upon every sug- 
gestion of a personage, and created a character as immortal as his own : 
upon every hint of emotion, and evolved an intensity of pathos that 
will never cease to compel tears as long as English literature endures 
in the memory or mention of mankind. 

I have space here to notice only The Troublesome Raine and its 
transmutation into the King John, The old play opens with some 
fifty or sixty lines of rambling dialogue, from which the reader may 
draw that the King of France desires some sort of conference or 
" dicker " with King John, relative to the old claims of France to the 
English crown, and of England to the French crown (which were 
continually being bandied about — back and forth — in the old Planta- 
genet days, and concerning which the Historical plays have always so 
much to say. Shakespeare drew his pen through all this dialogue and 
opened the play with the single sentence : 

" Now say, Chantillon, what would France with us ? " 

a splendid and imperious utterance, which at once opens the situa- 
tion, and tells us that France desires an interview not only, but that 
England does not, and is disposed not only to refuse it, but, if re- 
luctantly granted, to maintain a stern opposition to whatever France 
may intend to oflfer or to urge. All this is fairly implied and conveyed 
to the audience in eight short words of that dramatic diction which 
the consummate artist playwright uses to not only carry his action 
along, but to state his situation and infer to the spectator the motive 
which he finds adverse to him and proposes to thwart, as well as his 
own probable course, whether straightforward or adroit, in thwarting 
it. Here (and I, for my part, cannot imagine a more capital specimen) 
is an exemplification of the Art Dramatic : the art of telling a story to 
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ear, eye and intelligence at once, an art which, the more I study 
Shakespeare, seems to me to have been created by him, independ- 
ently of its evolution from classic or anterior models.* 

But something else is wanting besides narrative and action to 
a perfect drama. There must be a central character for hero : that is 
to say, a strong individuality for the sympathy of the audience to cling 
to, one whose fortunes each individual of the audience will follow, and 
in whose success, moral or material, each spectator is himself to feel 
rewarded. There was no such personage in The Troublesome Raine, 
There was, however, a character, Faulconbridge, who, after a rambling 
sort of fashion, met and surmounted obstacles, and this personage 
Shakespeare immediately seized upon, and around him he grouped the 
entire action of the play, making the success of this motive — this 
character's personal success — and the triumph of the purpose of the 
play his personal triumph : which for stage availability must always 
be the successful end and aim of every true dramatic hero. But 
there is more yet. The perfect piece of dramatic work, written not 
for the closet, but for the stage and the spectator, must not only 
avoid obscurity, and allot certain situations to words, certain other to 
action and certain other to stage scenery or stage effect, and unite all 
these upon every movement, but it must so unify all these that no sit- 
uation shall be introduced except as the result of a preceding and 
the exciting cause of a future situation. No matter how pathetic, 
comic or eloquent a scene, if it do not belong in the dramatic prog- 
ress, it will weary the spectator and kill the piece. Now, The 
Troublesome Raine gives several scenes in which Prince Arthur — not a 
frail child to work upon our sympathies, as Shakespeare saw the op- 
portunity of making him, but a rather colorless young man, with very 
little to say for himself — figures. In one of them Hubert is sent to 
put out his eyes in prison. In the old play Arthur objects upon 
what we would say were rather intellectual grounds for a young man 
about to be tortured. Upon being apprised of his errand he says to 
Hubert : 

Advise thee, Hubert, for the case is hard — 
To lose salvation for a king's reward. 

Hubert. My lord, a subject dwelling in the land 
Is tied to execute the king's command. 

Arthur. Yet God commands, whose power reacheth further, 
That no command should stand in force to murther. 

Hubert. But that same Essence hath ordained a law, 
A death for guilt, to keep the world in awe. 

* Sheridan in the Critic burlesques this undoubted necessity of dramatic dia- 
logue by making Mr. Puff say, " I open with a clock striking to beget an awful 
attention in the audience — it also marks the time, which is four o'clock in the 
morning, and saves a description of the rising sun, and a great deal about 
ilding the eastern hemisphere." 
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This may be exemplary, but it is not dramatic. We all know 
what Shakespeare made of it : a piteous pleading and a relenting^ 
which nowhere in literature or poetry can be touched for pathos or 
read without tears. And I may add that Hubert himself, from a mere 
figure in the old play, is rewritten into a human being and a rugged, 
honest and rather praiseworthy person. 

Again, in the old play Queen Constance holds a sort of short 
didactic dialogue with herself as to whether, upon classical precedent, 
she would be justified in shedding a few tears for the loss of her child ! 

My tongue is tuned to story forth mishap : 
When did I breathe to tell a pleasing tale ? 
Must Constance speak ? Let tears prevent her talk. 
Must I discourse? Let Dido sigh, and say 
She weeps again to hear the wrack of Troy : 
Two words will serve, and then my tale is done — 
Elinor's proud brat hath robbed me of my son ! 

Those seven stilted and impossible lines Shakespeare rewrote into 
that expression of poignant grief whose eloquence has no match in 
literature, and which has made Constance's grief for her child a 
synonym for the acme of maternal bereavement, and will always keep 
it so ! And, in closing the parallelization, what shall we say of the 
genius, not only for stage art, but for that summit of the sublime 
which could mould over such commonplaces as 



and 



Let England live but true within itself. 
And all the world can never wrong her state ; 

If England's peers and people join in one. 

Not Pope, nor France, nor Spain can do them wrong ! 



into the glorious 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

In the rewriting Shakespeare makes the ten acts of the old play 
over into five — the regulation number in which all his other plays are 
cast. And with a peremptoriness that has no toleration of fanaticism 
or of libel in it, though I myself think that it was more on account of 
his reverence for the religion of his fathers (and, as I also think, his 
own) — the Catholic faith — he cut out of the play every scandalous or 
slurring allusion to that religion or libel upon its ministers, whether by 
incident or in the speeches by King John himself. But, although cur- 
tailing and cutting very liberally, it is curious to see that Shakespeare 
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is perfectly willing to take the sequence of the play as cut. He only 
really adds on his own account one new scene : that between Falcon- 
ridge and Hubert at the end of what is Act IV. of the new play. 

Among the minor points where Shakespeare next saw room for 
improvement, he reduces a tedious old prophet in the earlier play, 
Peter of Pomfret, who makes, in all, three long speeches, content 
himself with just one line before he takes himself and his five moons 
off the stage forever, and he cuts away the long aside soliloquies of 
Falconridge as against all stage form — and there is no canon so inex- 
orable to-day in stage art. One more example of this prophetic 
knowledge, as we might say : that is a case where Shakespeare does 
exactly what a stagewright or stage manager of to-day would do, 
were that old play brought to him for mounting. Turn to the scene 
where there is a confusion and a hand-to-hand struggle on the battle- 
field — Queen Elinor is captured by a party of the enemy — then Faulcon- 
ridge recaptures her. The point, all that is necessary to the course of 
the story, is that Elinor has been captured and recaptured. This 
being all that Shakespeare wants, he simply brings in a person who 
makes that statement. Thus a long episode of purposeless action, 
which would only delay, is cut off quite as peremptorily as Mr. Puff 
cut out pages of dialogue with his striking clock. 

In short, the rewriting of this old play by Shakespeare is so 
complete that this alone would dispose of any lingering doubt as 
to his hand in the original. Of the entire play, a parallelization shows 
but two identities, and these, perhaps, accidental : 



and 



Q, Ireland, Poictiers, Aniou, Torain, Main. 

F. (England) Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine. 

Q. Volquesson, Torain, Main, Poiters and Aniou, these five 
provinces. 

F, Volquesson, Touraine, Maine, Poictiers and Anjou, these 
five provinces. 

And it is hard to suppose that Shakespeare would have entirely 
rewritten his own work. Indeed he touched up, but never rewrote, his 
own, as is seen by the curious instance in the Love's Labor's Lost, 

It only remains to add (what I should have premised) that the 
old play is in reality two old plays, being, as was not uncommonly the 
case, in two parts. The first title-page ran : 

The I Troublesome Raigne | of John King of England^ with the 
dif I couerie of Kiftg Richard Cordelions | Bafe Sonne (vulgarly named,, 
the Ba- | Stard Fawconbridge) : alfo the | death of King lohfi at 
Swinftead | Abbey | As it was {fundry times) publekely acted by the \ 
Queenes Maiesties Players, in the lio- \ norable Cittie of London. | Im- 
printed at London for Sampfon Clarke I and are to be solde at his 
fhop, on the backe- | fide of the Royall Exchange | 1591. 
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Nobody knows its writer; no stationer's entry announced it. 
There are in it many noble lines which Shakspeare himself might not 
have been ashamed of. But some of the lines, such as : 

Oh, I am undone ! Fair Alice the nun 

Hath took up her rest in the Abbott's chest. 

Sancte benedicitie, pardon my simplicitie. 

Fie Alice ! confession will not salve this transgression, 

baffle all conjecture. They are not in the vein of any known Eliza- 
bethan dramatist and suggest the doggerel of the old miracle plays 
and mysteries, whose authorship was probably al\^ays composite. 
Very likely Shakespeare may have expressed the approval with which 
he regarded it, or his intention to rewrite it, for in 1611 this old play 
was reprinted, and this time with a bold claim that if the old play 
itself was by William Shakespeare, at least the initials W. Sh. (though 
they may not impossibly stand for W. Shadwell, though it is hard to 
believe, even if they do, that W. Shadwell wrote the old play, or, indeed, 
that his initials may not have been valuable to Simmes and Helme as 
leading to an impression of commercial value that Shakespeare was 
really its author. 

This second quarto title-page ran : 

The first and Second Part | of the | Troublesome Raigne of | 
John King of England. | with the Discouerie of King Richard Corde- 
lions base Sonne | Vulgarly named, the Bastard Fawconbridge ; \ Also, 
I The Death of King John at Swmstead Abbey, J As they were (sundry 
times) lately acted | by the Queenes Maiesties Players. | Written by W. 
Sh. I Imprinted at London by Valentine Sim7nes, for John \ Helme ^ and 
are to be sold at his Shop in Saint | Dunstans Church-yard in Flecte- 
street, 161 1. 



But when in 1622 a third quarto was printed by Aug. Matthewes 
for Thomas Dewe, this " B^ W. Sh." had grown to " B^ W. Shake- 
speare." 

The old play is, of course, what was known as a Chronicle His- 
tory. It must have been written earlier than would be indicated by 
the reference in the prologue to part I., " To the Gentlemen Readers," 
which alludes to Marlowe's Tamburlaine^ which was performed in 1588. 
Indeed, I think that this prologue or preface was only added on publi- 
cation of the play. I think it highly impossible that the old play, with 
its emphatic libels upon and bold speeches denunciatory of the Old 
Faith and of the Catholic Church, could have well been written after 
Elizabeth's proclamations of April 7 and May 16, 1599,* in which all 
plays were forbidden " wherein matters of religion or of the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth are handled or treated." 

Appleton Morgan. 

* See Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. I., p. 5. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

(74) A portly twelvemo, tastily bound and clearly printed, bears 
the familiar title of " Familiar Quotations,*' and Mr. John Bartlett, 
its compiler, announces it as the ninth edition. Were he not the most 
modest of men he would have claimed instead that it was the nine 
hundredth thousand, and in so doing would probably be coming nearer 
the truth. For when, about thirty years ago, a small, thin volume 
appeared bearing the present title and compiler's name, it was in- 
stantly recognized that the constant publication which, under what- 
•ever name, was compiled of (as our fathers used to say) " elegant 
extracts *' had at last been reduced to a scientific treatment, and that 
hereafter nothing would compete, until ** Bartlett's Familiar Quo- 
tations" became a title like "Webster's Unabridged" or "Burke's 
Peerage." Apropos of Burke's Peerage, even the laughing philosopher 
would be amused at the avidity with which Americans purchase Eng- 
lish books of reference, and notably the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Of course the cheap photo-stereotype pirates are to be charged with 
much of it : but it still is an extraordinary thing to see the average 
American citizen rush for it and the like achievements of our ex- 
tremely self-satisfied, not to say " insular " English cousin. Any one 
who will examine an English compilation on any subject will be con- 
vinced very speedily that, except from the English point of view, any 
science or art is only worth mentioning in proportion as Englishmen have 
contributed to or been concerned in it ; and the simple reason why the 
best books of reference come from America is because the American 
•compiler is willing to exhaust his field outside of his own national geog- 
raphy. Another difficulty in making a Cyclopaedia of Familiar Quota- 
tions in England has also been the copyright law, and the unwillingness 
of any one Englishman to permit himself to be quoted by any other 
Englishman except, as Hoolah Goolah the Oolah says, " for a considera- 
tion." Whether our new copyright law (enacted, according to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, for the benefit of ten thousand at the expense of 
•eighty millions) will similarly handicap any one, remains to be seen. 
We fancy students of anthology will, however (and for the first time), 
demur to Mr. Bartlett's eighty-nine (89) entries from the late Robert 
Browning. In what sense, pray, are they " familiar quotations " ? Has 
anybody ever heard them quoted ? Has Mr. Bartlett ever heard them 
quoted ? Mr. Browning has been claimed by his admirers to be a sort 
of poet of the future, whose verses might in the next century become 
household words. But they have never, in their highest flights, alleged 
that he was quotable or even to any great extent readable (except, per- 
haps, with one's coat off, as one spends half a day in a gymnasium). But 
according to Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Browning, two years after his death, 
is already more quoted than . Burns, from whom there are but 
seventy (70) quotations given, or Thompson who has but thirty-nine 
{SQ)* or Macaulay with thirty-one (31), or Chesterfield with twelve (12), 
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and infinitely more quotable than either "Junius'* or Swinburne^ 
neither of whom appear to have furnished a single sentence or phrase 
to the common stock ! ! ! We have not counted further, but are rather 
sure that there is some disproportion here. Indeed, we were unable to 
charge Mr. Bartlett with what may be called in the patter of the day a 
genuine Browning " Boom " ! And we are right, for turning to the- 
preface we find Mr. Bartlett thanking Dr. W. J. Rolfe for the Browning 
extracts. This is pretty good for our good friend Dr. Rolfe. We 
doubt if any president of a Browning society has done better than this 
for his " fad.*' To cite the most unspeakable of poets as more of a 
household poet than Burns is indeed (to drop into slang once more)- 
what the un-elect call "a corker!" Some few of the "quotations" 
might perhaps pass as " familiar," if by " familiar quotations " we under- 
stand those which by reason of brevity or alliteration or any other 
advantage might, at some day, become familiar — such phrases as 
" God's in his heaven, All's right with the world," or, " All service ranks 
the same with God," or, "Just for a handful of silver he left 
us. Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat." But even these 
are not yet " familiar " in the sense in which that word is gen- 
erally used or according to its dictionary definition. The main 
trouble with Browning's shortest and more readily understood lines,, 
such as " Lofty designs must close in like effects," is that they are 
not always truths. (That the one just quoted is quite the reverse of 
human experience: that many more lofty designs perish than succeed, 
it would not be hard to find thousands of assertions in poetry, or in 
Browning himself for that matter: and that, if they are. Browning has 
not said them for the first time by any means, nor said them any 
better or more briefly than anybody else). The quotation beginning; 
" God's in his heaven," etc., can be found even better expressed in 
Emerson. "All service ranks the same with God " is only the exhor- 
tation of the catechism to do one's duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call us, and so — according to Lowell's canon,, 
that "Though old the thought and oft expressed, 'Tis his at last who 
says it best " — are not Browning's, though perhaps entitled to a place 
here. And it is rather queer, in the very " familiar quotation " about 
lofty designs above the one just quoted, to read another " familiar quota- 
tion " as follows : " The low man seeks a little thing to do. Sees it and 
does it. The high man with a great thing to pursue Dies ere he knows 
it." So far as familiarity goes we should say this was the most " famil- 
iar " proposition, only, unluckily for Browning's claims, it must have 
been said thousands, not to say millions of times before. And in what 
circles does Dr. Rolfe — for Mr. Bartlett refers us to him — find the six 
lines from Paracelsus on page 644, or the eight lines, and again nine lines 
(of " prose ") from The Sours Tragedy on page 644, or the thirteen lines 
from The Statue a?td the Bust on page 646, or the eight lines frorh After 
on page 648, the nine on page 650 from Apparent Failure and the eight 
on page 65 1 from At " The Mermaid^' " familiar quotations "? They are 
certainly familiar enough in sentiment. In fact everyone of them is a 
perfectly familiar observation or series of observations done into ex 
tremely unfamiliar syntax. But this disguising of commonplace in fus- 
tian has not, up to the present time at least, been the general idea of a 
" familiar quotation," nor, we may add, the idea which has made this 
volume a standard anthology wherever the English language is spoken. 
A word more as to Mr. Browning's claim to write " familiar quotations." 
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It seems to us that not only the terseness and succinctness, the 
" what oft was thought but ne*er so well expressed "-ness which should 
make "quotations" "familiar" are the very qualities which Mr^ 
Browning eminently did not possess. Nay, some of us have even 
maintained that Browning's forte was to bury familiar propositions in 
turgid and jerky sentences. Let us take the exceedingly familiar prop- 
osition that youth believes itself possessed with knowledge, but that 
age brings doubt. The proposition has been expressed in a thousand 
forms, such as " The older one grows the less he knows." What does 
Mr. Browning do with this familiar maxim that as one grows old he 
loses confidence in his so-called knowledge and is inapt to be cocksure 
about anything. He makes eight lines out of it^ — thus : 

" My curls were crowned 
In youth with knowledge — off, alas, crown slipped 
Next moment, pushed by better knowledge still 
Which nowise proved more constant : gain, to-day. 
Was toppling loss to-morrow, lay at last 
Knowledge, the golden ? — lacquered ignorance ! 
As gain — mistrust it ! Not as means to gain ; 
Lacquer we learn by : . . ." Etc., etc. 

In the old English hunting song, " The Fox Jumped over the Parson's 
Gate," there is a stanza — 

" And if you ask me of this song 
The meaning for to show, 
I don't exactly know-o-o, 
I don't exactly know ! " 

which some of us might think was an allusion to Browning's poetry 
itself. Although he calls this his final one, we are afraid that Mr. 
Bartlett will be obliged to issue another edition of his work and 
somewhat pare down Dr. Rolfe's exuberant Browning Boom. In 
"The Society and the Fad," the challenge was made to Mr. Brown- 
ing's admirers to produce from his poetry any truth declared or 
any discovery announced except " the ordinary humanities with 
which all poetry deals — the loveliness of virtue, the deadliness of 
vice, etc., etc., a matter rather settled by this time and as to which 
further testimony or didactic illustration is merely cumulative." Until 
that challenge is answered, or at least until it is shown that Mr. 
Browning has restated old matter in some vastly improved form or 
other, we are afraid that Mr. Browning's poetry, in this century at 
least, for all the exposition of the Browning Societies fand we note^ 
by the way, that the London Browning Society has laid down its 
work as finished) will not be heavily contributive of household maxims. 

All this does not, however, militate against our prior proposition, 
viz.: that Mr. Bartlett's "Familiar Quotations" is the standard ref- 
erence-book of its kind everywhere. 

On page 363 Mr. Bartlett credits " A penny saved is a penny got '* 
to Fielding and Ben Franklin. Is it not even earlier in Thomson's 
" Castle of Indolence "? 

" A penny saved is a penny got; 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he. 
He of its rigour will ne bate a jot 
Til he hath quenched his fire and banished his pot." 
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And here are one or two quotations that perhaps might go in : 

The reply of the Duke of Guise (we think), who, when somebody- 
complained of the offensiveness of a cadaver: "The smell of a dead 
enemy is always sweet.** 

** O let me join the choir Invisible," etc. {George Eliot^ 

"The world would be empty if men were wise." {Frederick 
Lockyer — " The Judgment of Paris.'*) 

" No man ever was as wise as looked *' (Sydney Smith is 

said to have made this remark about Daniel Webster. But it prob- 
ably was said earlier than that and perhaps of somebody else.) 

" Even Nature betters her own handiwork with practice. Her 
first effort at making a bird was simply ridiculous.** 

Again, " Hopeful son ** is from the Winter s Tale and but of 

■course there is no end. The Burchard saying (p. 678) about a certain 
political party being the party of Rum, Romanism and Rebellion, 
however unjust or unacceptable, owing to its contemporary inclusion 
here, is still literally a " familiar quotation,** and should no more be 
-excluded in a collection of familiar quotations than should the phrase, 
'** A little black crooked thing that asks questions,** be excluded be- 
cause, once upon a time, it was distasteful to Mr. Pope. And Gen. 
Porter's saying that "a Mugwump is a person educated beyond his 
intellect ** (p. 682) might have been supplemented with several other 
definitions of that bird, as " a Republican who votes the Democratic 
ticket : ** or Senator Chandler about " prizes in the lottery of assassina- 
tion,** or " Jones he pays the freight,** or the saying of the Kodak, 
^* You press the button, we do the rest,** might also go in on this prin- 
ciple. After all is said, the bulk of Mr. Bartlett*s or any other 
volume must always be filled by Shakespeare. It will interest 
students of current phrases to know that when the street gamin of 
1892 says he is "not in it,*' he is quoting Euripides, whose version 
ran : " Cowards do not count in battle ; they are there, but not in it " 
— another sample of the curious notes which Shakespeariana'S 
kind correspondents have made from time to time of discoveries in 
Shakespeare of most of the periodic slang of the day : such as " painting 
the town red,'* " too thin,** etc., etc. Indeed, except the Browning 
episode, which is perhaps inserted to illustrate the wide difference 
between " Familiar Quotations ** and " Quotations which Certain 
Persons Think Ought to be Familiar,'* no praise is too high for Bart- 
lett*s " Familiar Quotations.'* 
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The question as to Browning's claim to immortality, raised by 
the author of the address, "The Society and the Fad,*' to a dis- 
cussion of which we devoted so miich space in October, 1890^ 
appears to be settled by Browning's own friends sooner even than the 
President of the New York Shakespeare Society had anticipated. Not 
two years after Browning's death the London Browning Society itself 
has disbanded, on the ground that there is nothing more left to eluci- 
date. Meanwhile, two hundred and seventy-six years after Shake- 
speare's death, our count shows one hundred and forty-seven active 
Shakespeare societies zealously at work, all of them finding plenty of 
matters to " elucidate," not to mention new matter constantly accru- 
ing. Readers of Shakespeariana will bear witness that there has 
been no failure of new matter in its pages, and the German Jahrbuch 
still publishes about the same quantity of material (only annually 
instead of quarterly) as does SHAKESPEARIANA. And we may add 
that this magazine was not changed from a monthly to a quarterly 
from any diminution of material. As a matter of truth, the change 
was decided upon for exactly the opposite reason, viz., to print a 
higher and more selected class of matter, and to avoid as much as pos- 
sible repetitive matter. It may be interesting to our readers to know 
that as matter of fact our change from the monthly to the quarterly has 
in nowise or to any extent diminished the matter submitted to its 
editors. Indeed, the number of conscientious and able men and women 
all over the country who kindly send us their manuscripts seems to be 
constant in increase. Our endeavor has been, and we think will be, to 
hold and maintain the line of the first Shakespearian Society — that is, 
to print matter illustrative of the date and contemporary sources or 
motives of the plays. Many noble essays Shakespeariana reluctantly 
declines, by reason of its unwillingness to deal too much in purely 
esthetic, or rhetorical, or " sign-post " criticism. Did space permit, 
Shakespeariana would be glad to take its readers into its secrets 
and dilate upon some of the curiosities of its editorial table. For 
instance : We received not long ago a letter addressed to the care of 
our publishers, asking us to send the writer (the editor of a newspaper, 
by the way) the name of one or two good books about Shakespeare ! ! ! 
And, some time since, we received a manuscript entitled "A History of 
Shakespearian Criticism," very well written and correctly spelled, the 
principal feature of which was, as one might say, disproportion. The 
manuscript contained, that is, about 25,000 words, 500 of which 
summed up the "criticism " of the years 1616-1888, while the remain- 
ing 24,500 were devoted to a scathing denunciation of the several cipher 
theorists who were born at about the latter date. Both of the above 
were far from discouraging to us. For the letter from the editor 
showed us that the name of the master of dramatic poetry was still 
penetrating into the parts of the Philistine and the infidel, and the 
other that, as we have always maintained, the cipherists and, indeed, 
all the other cranks, were building better than they knew. Many a good 
Shakespearian came into the fold, not through the gate, but over the 
Baconian fence, and did good work after he got there. But we have 
wandered from our text. Browning, according to the first Browning 
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Society, needs no further attention. All eyes will now turn, of course, 
to our American ones, and, painfully, to our rather esteemed contem- 
porary. Poet Lore (which, by the way, we had intended to enumerate 
above among the curiosities which came to our editorial table). 



Is Shakespeare the man's poet, and the only man's poet we 
liave ? The tendency is to make us believe so. 

Indeed, if late numbers of The Critic are to be credited, the do- 
tage of poets seems to be something far sillier (from any adult point 
•of view to which most of us have access) than the summit of silliness 
•so far reached in other people. Only a few weeks ago this newspaper 
printed a letter — evidently from a would-be great admirer of Browning 
— which told a story of his (Browning's) last days, when he returned 
from a drive, exclaiming, " Oh, I have composed a new poem, and must 
.go up and write it down." On being urged by some ladies to " tell them 
all about it" (indeed, what else could the ladies have done, under 
the circumstances ?) the aged poet said, " Oh, it is all about the la- 
dies wearing birds in their hats ! and I don't know how the ladies will 
like it, for it is very strong." (The aged poet evidently thinking that 
'" the ladies " would be terribly cut up, etc.) 

Later, again : The Critic prints another letter, this time about 
Tennyson saying that nobody could read his poetry but himself, and 
Treading it to all who pretended to be anxious to listen, interspersed 
with such ejaculations as " Isn't that pretty good, eh?" 

As for poor Lowell. If he could only read his ana as it has been 
printed weekly by The Critic^ we think he would be sorry he ever 
•died. Some of us, at least, remember Mr. Lowell as a man, and would 
like still to so remember him. Here, for instance, is one young cub, 
who claims (now that he cannot be contradicted) that Mr. Lowell once 
nodded to him, writing a letter to The Critic to say that Mr. Lowell 
told him that he (Lowell) never wrote a private letter without re-read- 
ing it to see if it sounded musically! Perhaps Mr. Lowell may have 
had this weakness, but we doubt it, or that if he had it, he would have 
confided it to his nearest friend. Altogether, here is a manly set of 
pictures of our poets, truly ! Browning an unconscionable old duffer chat- 
tering to the ladies about his rhymes, and hoping they won't offend 
them ; the author of " In Memoriam " dwindled into a fussy old party 
intoxicated with the gorgeousness of his own poetry, and Lowell a 
poseur even in his business correspondence. We are sorry that one of 
these stories (the one about Tennyson) comes, according to The Critic, 
from Dr. Rolfe. But until confirmed, we take the liberty of doubting 
them all. 

We expect of course this sort of thing from the Simple Susan peri- 
odicals which reach us monthly, whose mission is to collect all the 
effeminate rumors respecting current personages. But for so unusually 
valuable a periodical as The Critic to so far forget its cue as to admit 
a lot of this chatter among its correspondence is not, to say the least, 
^bracing. 

And here is another important item : " Lord Tennyson was much 
•irritated during a recent interview by his visitor's continually pronounc- 
ring * Ralph ' in the common English fashion, so as to rhyme with 
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safe.* At length he sharply corrected the speaker, emphatically 
pounding the table meantime. But he declared that the name should 
rhyme with * laugh ' and * chaflf.* " Is there a fourth sex : and should 
we add to the Frenchman's enumeration — men, women and clergymen, 
and make it — men, women, clergymen and literary persons ? 



The Press and the Bankside. — Says the Albany Law Journal 
•of September 19 : " The fourteenth volume of the Bankside Shake- 
rspeare sets forth the play of Pericles in the Player's text of 1609 
and the text of the Third Folio, of 1663-4. The introduction is one 
of great research, ingenuity and learning, and corroborates our 
-opinion that the President of the New York Shakespeare Society is 
one of the most sensible and acute of living Shakespearian scholars. 
Mr. Morgan argues strenuously for the genuineness of this play, 
notwithstanding that it was not included in the First Folio of 1623, 
by the supposition that it was such an acting favorite that the pub- 
lishers of the First Folio could not acquire the copyright. This argu- 
ment is well worth consideration. Our opinion as to the authorship of 
Tittis Andronicus and this play remains unchanged. . . . We observe 
that he seems to abandon his main theory in favor of the genuineness 
of Titus, which we had described as the theory * that it was the drama- 
tist's first attempt, and that it naturally effervesces with boyish friski- 
ness and wantonness and childish love of unadulterated horrors,* and 
plants himself upon the argument that * Shakespeare was essentially a 
playwright, who catered to the barbaric tastes of his audiences.' The 
argument is strong intrinsically, and is cleverly urged by the editor. We 
are quite willing to acknowledge that there is more to be said for 
Pericles than for Titus, But it is still a powerful argument against it 
that it was first included with Shakespeare's acknowledged plays in 
<:ompany with six others which are conceded to be spurious. We 
greatly admire, however, the robust and lawyer-like reasoning of the 
lawyer, which is in refreshing contrast to what Richard Grant White 
would have called the * piddling,' and what we prefer to call the 
fantastic, far-fetched and absurdly inconsequent and inconclusive 
arguments of the verse-testers, who are only a shade less ridiculous 
than the Baconians. Not the least interesting parts of this excellent in- 
troduction are the facsimile of Shakespeare's will, and the cut of the com- 
posing font of the Elizabethan era, with the editor's acute demonstra- 
tion of typographical errors chargeable to it and to the common prac- 
tices and the evident carelessness of the printers and proof-readers of 
that time. The work of Furness, Rolfe and Morgan, to say nothing 
of Verplanck, White and Hulson, and a visit to Stratford, will con- 
vince anybody that the Americans are the foremost of all peoples in 
the understanding and the appreciation of the world's greatest poet." 

From the New York Tribune, 

The introduction is an ingenious if not absolutely convincing 
argument for the authorship of Shakespeare. Like most of Mr. Mor- 
:gan's Shakespearian criticism, this is characterized by originality of 
view and closeness of research. He can see no reason why Shakespeare 
should not have written the whole of it, bad as well as good, and he 
makes the most of the consideration that the great dramatist was, first 
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of all, a man of business, who catered to the tastes of the public, and 
who sought above all else to put paying plays upon the stage. Now 
it is certain that Pericles yfdiS one of the most popular of plays, notwith- 
standing, or perhaps because of, its defects. A mere paraphrase of 
the old story of Appollonius of Tyre, without dramatic unity or form^ 
Shakespeare put into the acting version little more than those touches 
of nature which make it live. Mr. Morgan has to meet a difficulty in 
dealing with the theory that it was one of the author's earliest efforts^ 
for while much of it is crude and raw, the better portions are in truth 
as mature as anything Shakespeare wrote. This has been pointed out 
by Richard Grant White ; and Mr. Morgan has not apparently found 
a sufficient explanation of the fact. Mr. Morgan's observations upon 
the causes of textual corruption form quite a distinct part of his argu- 
ment, and are both ingenious and fresh. He gives a facsimile of 
Shakespeare's will to show how easily the poet's very bad handwriting 
might have been misinterpreted by the printers, and he gives an il- 
lustration of the Elizabethan type-case to exhibit the helps to error 
which were afforded by the positions and relations of the letter-boxes. 
The whole of this is quite new and very well put, though of course 
Mr. Morgan is at odds with the majority of the modern school of 
Shakespearian critics, who prefer to shut their eyes to the realities of 
the poet's own time and the probabilities based upon the study of those 
times, and sit reading modern meanings into his text and applying 
modern standards to his motives. We have no doubt that Mr. Mor- 
gan is right in his main contention, namely, that Shakespeare was, if 
at all, only incidentally concerned with ethical purposes; that he was 
above all a realist in construction ; that he took human nature as he 
saw it, and put it into his plays ; that in short, to use his own words, 
he held the mirror up to Nature. But this may be admitted without 
accepting Mr. Morgan's position as to the authorship of Pericles, 2SiA 
notwithstanding his exceedingly bright and clever plea for the canoni- 
cal orthodoxy of the play, we are of the opinion that the case is still 
open, and that a Scotch verdict of " not proven " is the most that can 
be anticipated. 
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INIGO JONES. 

{Concluded,) 

Of Inigo Jones's business pursuits at this period he himself gives 
the following account, in a letter to Lord Arundel (the only letter of 
his writing which seems to have been preserved) : 

" To the Right H(^^^ the Earle of Arundell and Surre^ of his Ma^ Most 

^bie p^iyi CouncelL 
" Right Ho»»'% 

" In my jorney to London, I went to Ha. Courte, whear I hearde 
that the Spanish imbassador came to Kingson, and sent his stewarde 
to Ha. Courte, who looked on the loginges intended for the imbassa- 
dor, w*"** weare in M^ Hugines his roomes, but the steward utterly 
dislyked thos roomes, sainge that the imbassador wold not lye but in 
the house ; besides, ther was no furnitur in thos roomes, or bedding, 
or otherwyse, nether for the imbassador or his followers: so the 
stewarde retorning to his lorde, he resolved only to hunt in the parke, 
and so retorne. But the keeper answered, he might not suffer that, 
he having receved no order for it ; so the imbassador went bake dis- 
contented, having had sum smart sporte in the warrine. But since, 
my lo. of Nottingha hearing of this, sent to the imbassador, to excuse 
the matter, w*^** the imbassador tooke verry well, and promised to cO 
and lie at Ha. Courte before his ma*'" retorne ; but in my opinion, the 
fault was chiefly in the imbassador, in not sending a day or two before, 
to see how he was provided for, and give notice what wold please him. 

" Wee have satt on the comsion for buildinges, on Monday last, 
to put in mynd thos who are bound by recognizance, or otherwyse, to 
conforme. 

" The plan of all the incroachments about Paules is fully finished. 
I hearr that the masons do begin to make up that part of the east end 
w*** they have demolished, not well, — but with uneven courses of stone. 
I am now going to the m'. of the wards, to tell him of itt. 

" M^ William was verry merry at his departure, and the busshope 
and he are the ' greatest * friends that may be. 

"After my departure for London, many of the masons went 
awaye w'**out leave, but since, some of th5 ar retorned ; and, for the 
rest, yf your lo*** do shewe sum exemplary punishment, causing th5 to 
be sent up as a malyfactors, it will detter the rest frO ever doing the 
lyke. 
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" The Banqueting-house goith on now well, though the going of 
the masons awaye have byne a great henderance to it. 

" Thus, with my humble dutye, I rest 

" Your Honours ever to be commanded, 

" iNiGO Jones. 
" Y* 17 of August, 1620." 

The " Commission for buildings,*' to which he refers, was a 
commission of inquiry into the number and nature of the new buildings 
erected in London since the accession of James I. Inigo Jones is men- 
tioned as a member of this commission, and also of a commission 
formed in 1620 for conducting the repairs at old St. Paul's. 

It was at Wilton, in 1620, during one of the royal Progresses, that 
he was sent for by the Earl of Pembroke, and " received his Maj- 
esty's commands to produce, out of his own practice in architecture, 
and experience in antiquities, whatever he could possibly discover 
concerning Stonehenge." The result of his inquiries appeared in a 
folio volume, published three years after his death, from " some few 
undigested notes," which he had left behind him, and which Webb 
had " moulded " together, for the purpose of publication. Jones had 
declared that Stonehenge was a Temple of the Tuscan order, raised by 
the Romans, and consecrated to the god Caelus — ^the origin of all things. 
In this he was attacked by Dr. Charlton, and vindicated by Webb ; 
but Jones and Webb have found no followers, and the wild theory of 
the great architect is only another illustration of the ignorance of the 
learned. But Inigo Jones was a courtier ; and his rough notes, after 
all, contain perhaps less of his own views upon the subject, than of 
ingenious illustrations of the hypothesis of the learned sovereign by 
whose command he had entered on the inquiry. Doubtless he 
knew better. 

His next work was the chapel at Lincoln's Inn, commenced in 
the year 1618, and consecrated on Ascension Day, 1623 ; Dr. Donne 
preaching the consecration sermon. This is a piece of well-propor- 
tioned bastard Gothic, standing on an open crypt, or cloister, in which 
the students of the Inn were accustomed to meet and confer, and re- 
ceive their clients. Sir Christopher Wren's cloisters, in the Temple, 
were re-erected, after the Great Fire of 1666, for the very same pur- 
pose. The Doric pilasters, in the Lincoln's Inn crypt, are curious illus- 
strations of his love of Romanizing everything. But it is good 
Gothic, for the time ; and far truer to the details of style, than any- 
thing Wren chose to pass for Gothic on the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, or on the parish authorities of the City of London. 
Two of his best performances belong to this period of his life — ^the 
chapel of the Infanta, at Somerset House, in the Strand, levelled 
when the Government offices were erected on the site of the Pro- 
tector's palace ; and the beautiful water-gate to the town house of 
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VilHers Duke of Buckingham, on the Thames, at the bottom of 
Buckingham Street. The front of the chapel faced the Thames, 
and presented an harmonious elevation of a rustic arcade with five 
arches, and five well-proportioned windows between Corinthian 
pilasters, duplicated at either end. The water-gate (a master-piece 
of architectural harmony) may be looked upon as only a portion 
of a great building. Jones was not permitted to do much more, on this 
occasion, than indicate how successful he would have been, had his 
whole idea been carried into execution. King Jam^^s* necessities 
limited Whitehall Palace to a portion only (the Banqueting House) : 
the assassin's knife restricted York House to an instalment only (a 
water-gate) : and the Civil War, under Charles I., stopped the restora- 
tion of St. Paul's at the magnificent west portico. 

The three last Masques which King James lived to see represented, 
were the joint inventions of Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson. These 
were called. Time Vindicated to Himself and to his Honours^ acted 
at Court on Twelfth Night, 1622-3 ; Neptune's Triumph for the Rec- 
tum of Albion (meaning Prince Charles), represented on Twelfth 
Night, 1623-4; and Paris Anniversary ^ or the Shepherds Holiday^ 
performed in the early part of 1625. The scene, at the representa- 
tion of Time Vindicated^ " was three times changed during the 
time of the Masque, wherein the first that was discovered was a pros- 
pective of Whitehall, with the Banqueting House ; the second was 
the Masquers in a Cloud ; and the third a Forest." Of the scenery 
or success of the other Masques we have no account. That the " in- 
ventors " were not now at variance may be fairly supposed from the 
circumstance, that in two of Ben Jonson's Masques, subsequently pre- 
sented before King Charles I. and his Queen, Inigo Jones was the 
associate of the poet. Chloridia, the last represented, was also the 
last in which Jonson and Jones were joint inventors. 

The cause of the quarrel of Jonson and Jones is related by the Mr. 
Pory above mentioned, in a letter to Sir Thomas Puckering (char- 
acters of that date) : 

" The last Sunday, at night, the King's Masque was acted in the 

Banqueting House The inventor or poet of this Masque was 

M'. Aurelian Townshend, sometime steward to the Lord Treasurer 
Salisbury ; Ben Jonson being for this time discarded, by reason of 
the predominant power of his antagonist, Inigo Jones, who, this time 
twelvemonth, was angry with him for putting his own name before his 
in the title-page ; which Ben Jonson has made the subject of a bitter 
satire or two against Inigo. 

"Jan. 12, 163 1-2." 

The Masque which gave the offence to Jones was Chloridia^ 
already mentioned ; " the inventors, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones." This 
was the last of Jonson's Court entertainments ; and the new poets in- 
troduced by Jones' influence were Townshend, Carew, Shirley, Hey- 
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wood and Sir William Davenant. He had now pretty nearly his 
own way with the poets' title-pages, and the poets themselves are very 
grateful to the proud and powerful architect who had brought them 
forward. "The subject and allegory of the Masque," says Town- 
shend, " with the descriptions and appearances of the sceanes, were 
invented by Inigo Jones, Surveyor of His Majesty's Works." " The 
scene and ornament," says Shirley, " was the art of Inigo Jones, Es- 
quire, Surveyor to His Majesty's Works.** Davenant was still more 
courteous. " The invention, ornaments, scenes and apparitions, 
with their descriptions, were made by Inigo Jones, Surveyor-General 
of His Majesty's Works ; what was spoken or sung, by William Dav- 
enant, his Majesty's servant." " So much for the subject it selfe," 
says Heywood ; " but for the rare decorements which new apparell'd 
it, when it came the second time to the Royall viewe, (Her Gratious 
Majestie then entertaining His Highnesseat Denmarke-House, upon his 
Birth-day) I cannot pretermit to give a due character to that admirable 
Artist, M^ Inego Jones, Master Surveyor of the King's Work, &c., 
who to every Act, nay, almost to every sceane, by his excellent Inven- 
tions gave such an extraordinary luster ; upon every occasion chang- 
ing the stage, to the admiration of all the spectators: that, as I must 
ingenuously confesse, it was above my apprehension to conceive ; so 
to their Sacred Majesties, and the rest of the auditory, it gave so gen- 
eral a content, that I presume they never parted from any object, 
presented in that kind, better pleased or more plenally satisfied." 
Carew is not so complimeiltary — for he sins in Jonson's way, by plac- 
ing his own name before Jones', on the title-page. But Carew was 
" one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, and Sewer in Ordinary 
to his Majesty," and therefore could do as he liked. 

Jonson, poor, old, and supplanted at Court by the influence of 
his former associate, sharpened his pen for what he has called " An 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones ; " or, as he has called him, on an- 
other occasion, Iniquo Jones. Gifford, the biographer of Jonson, is 
inclined to think that only a portion of this satire proceeded from 
Jonson ; but that his view is erroneous is proved by the discovery of 
a copy of the Expostulation among the Bridgewater MSS., in Jonson's 
own handwriting. The great dramatist laughs at the "velvet suit " of 
the great architect, and exclaims, satirically, 

" Painting and Carpentry are the soul of Masque ; " 

while he sneers at what Inigo Jones would like still worse, 
" Thy twice conceived, thrice paid for imagery." 

Gifford explains it by surmising that Jones wanted, as Jonson has it, 
to be the Dominus Do-All of the work, and to engross all the praise, 
and that " an obscure ballad-maker, who could string together a few 
rhymes, to explain the scenery, was more acceptable to him than a 
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man of talent, who might aspire to a share of the praise given to the 
entertainment." 

But a paper of couplets, though written, as Howell phrases it, with 
a porcupine's quill dipt in too much gall, was not enough for Jonson ; 
and the " Master Surveyor ** was introduced as Vitruvius Hoop into 
the poet's next new play. Jones was very angry, and his interest at 
Court very naturally exerted to suppress the part ; successfully, too, 
it would appear, from the following entry in the Office-Book of the 
Master of the Revels : 

" R[eceived] for allowinge of The Tale of the Tubb, Vitruvius 
Hoop's parte wholly struck out, and the motion of the tubb, by com- 
mande from my lorde chamberlin ; exceptions being taken against it 
by Inigo Jones, surveyor of the Kings Workes, as a personal injury 
unto him. May 7, 1633 — £2 os. orf." 

It argues, it has been said, somewhat of a querulous and waspish 
disposition in Jones to raise so loud an outcry on this occasion. " For 
aught that appears," says Gifford, " he might have passed unnoticed, 
and Medley and his Motions been trusted to the patience of the usual 
audience, without any essential injury to his reputation." But Gifford, 
when he wrote this, had wholly overlooked the curious circumstance, 
that the character of Vitruvius Hoop is not to be found in the play, 
as it has come down to us. It is easy to believe that the puppet mo^ 
tions in the piece would not have affected the reputation of Jones ; 
but the original character of Vitruvius Hoop, we may fairly assume, 
was extremely personal, for " In and In Medlay of Islington corpus 
and head-borough," a softened Vitruvius Hoop, retains enough to 
mark and hold up Jones and his peculiarities to public ridicule : 

Squire Tub, Can any man make a Masque here, in this company ? 

To-Pan (a tinker). A Masque ? What's that ? 

Scriben (the great writer), A Mumming or a Shew, 
With vizards and fine clothes. 

Clench (the farrier), A disguise, neighbour. 
Is the true word. There stands the man can do't, sir ; 
Medlay, the joiner, In-and-in, of Islington, 
The only man at a disguise in Middlesex. 

Squire Tub, But who shall write it ? 

Hilts, Scriben, the great writer. 

Scriben, He'll do't alone, sir ; he will join with no man. 
Though he be a joiner, in design he calls it, 
He must be sole inventer. In-and-In 
Draws with no others in's projects ; he will tell you 
It cannot else be feazible, or conduce : 
Those are his ruling words, please you to hear 'un ? 

Squire Tub, Yes; Master In-and-In, I have heard of you. 

Medlay, I can do nothing, I. 

Clench, He can do all, sir. 

Medlay, They'll tell you so. 

Squire Tub, I'd have a toy presented, 
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A Tale of a Tub, a story of myself. 
You can express a Tub ? 

Medlay, If it conduce 
To the design, whatever is feasible: 
I can express a wash-house, if need be, 
With a whole pedigree of Tubs, 

Squire Tub, No ; one 
Will be enough to note our name and family, 
Squire Tub of Totten, and to shew my adventures 
This very day. Fd have it in Tub's Hall, 
At Totten-Court, my lady-mother's house ; 
My house, indeed, for I am heir to it. 

Medlay. If I might see the place, and had surveyed it, 
I could say more : for all invention, sir. 
Comes by degrees, and on the view of nature ; 
A world of things concur to the design. 
Which makes it feasible^ if art conduce. 

There is more of this; but Inigo Jones had his revenge. This, 
the last play of the illustrious author, was maimed by his old associate ; 
and, when performed at Court by the Queen's players, was, as the 
Master of the Revels briefly records in his Office-Book, " not liked." 
Jonson was old in years, feeble in body, and poor in purse. Jones, 
too, was old (he was of the same age as Jonson), but his health was 
good — ^and his purse full. 

It may be noted that whilst this petty quarrel was at its height 
Jones lost his friend, George Chapman the poet, with whom he appears 
to have lived on terms of the strictest intimacy. To him Chapman 
inscribed his translation of Musaeus; Jones repaid the poet's compli- 
ment and friendship by erecting a monument to his memory in the 
churchyard of St. Giles's in the Fields, where, on the south side of the 
churchy it is still to be seen. 

Jones* next works of importance, in the higher line of his profes- 
sion, were the great West Portico of old St. Paul's, and the Queen's 
House at Greenwich. St. Paul's was in a sad state of decay, and it 
was the wish of the King and of Archbishop Laud that the whole 
edifice should have been rebuilt by Jones. This will account for the 
unseemly addition he is accused of making, when he placed a classic 
portico before a Gothic cathedral. It was not as a part of old St. Paul's 
that he designed his magnificent west front, but as an instalment of a 
new building. The King undertook the whole repairs, without having, 
or wishing to have, as he has himself expressed it, " any to share in the 
honour of that particular with us : " and the new structure which Jones 
erected was worthy of the situation and the King's liberality. The 
nave of old St. Paul's had been too long desecrated, as a lounge, or 
place of general meeting, for people in quest of news ; for dinnerless 
persons, to dine with Duke Humphrey; and for servants out of employ- 
ment, in search for masters. Jones' portico was designed to remove 
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this desecration from the nave to the exterior of the building ; and, in 
order to get ample room for the numbers who frequented the build- 
ing, the church of St. Gregory, by St. Paul's, was marked out for 
removal by the ambitious architect, A parish church in Jones' days, 
however, was not so easily removed ; and every interest and exertion 
were made by the local authorities to preserve their church. One of 
the North family (to whom we are indebted for so much curious con- 
temporary knowledge) has given the following account, in a News- 
Letter of the time : 

" The business of S^ Gregories church was moved by my lord and 
me to many of the great lords, who concluded the King's resolution 
for removing the church was fixed, and would not be altered upon 
any reason the parish or we could alledge to the contrary. My lord 
treasurer [Juxon, Bishop of London] cannot save the Hall and Chapel 
of London House ; but down they must go, to make a clear passage 
about Paul's Church." — Sir John North to Dudley Norths March 22, 

1637. 

Old St. Paul's is described by Fuller as being truly the mother 
church, having one babe in her body — St. Faith's — and another in her 
arms — St. Gregory's. It was the church in her arms that Jones began 
to remove, and would have soon demolished, had the King's affairs 
been at the time in a more prosperous condition. But it was now 
Jones' turn to be annoyed. The parishioners of St. Gregory laid 
their complaint before the House of Commons, and the Commons 
sent it on to the Lords, with a Declaration appended, that the parish- 
ioners deserved redress, and that proceedings should be taken against 
the King's architect for the demolition he had caused. The Complaint 
of the parishioners has not reached us, but the Declaration of the 
Commons contains some curious characteristics of Jones' manner. 
He is accused of saying that he would not undertake the repairs at St. 
Paul's, "unless he might be the sole monarch, or might have the 
principality thereof " — a harmless charge, indeed, but personally mter- 
esting, from the curious confirmation it supplies to the truth of Jon- 
son's satire. The rest is, however, more offensive. He first pulled 
down a portion of the church, and then threatened, " that if the pa- 
rishioners would not take down the rest of it, then the galleries should 
be sawed down, and with screws the materials of the said church 
should be thrown down into the street ; " but finding this of no avail, 
he further threatened, " that if they did not take down the said church, 
they should be laid by the heels." The Declaration of the Commons 
brought Jones before the House of Lords, and his answer to the 
charge was that he was not guilty of the offence in such manner and 
form as the Declaration expressed. He gained time in this way, but 
the decision was against him ; and the great architect not only saw 
his noble work of reconstruction at a standstill, but the very stones 
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he had quarried and conveyed to the city made over to the parishion- 
ers of St. Gregory's for the rebuilding of their church. 

The Queen's House at Greenwich was begun by Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James I., and completed by Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles I. The name of Henrietta, and the date, 1635, the period of 
its completion, are still to be seen on the front of the building. It is 
now the Naval School ; and when viewed from the river, stands as it 
were in the very centre of Greenwich Hospital. The interior decora- 
tions were by Horatio Gentileschi ; and one of his ceilings, but much 
damaged, is still to be seen in the saloon. The old palace of the 
sovereigns at Greenwich stood westward of the Queen's House ; and 
the small fragment facing the river — all that is now standing — con- 
tains six pilasters, with the caricature faces which Gerbier ridiculed in 
the works of Jones and Webb. Charles II. set about the rebuilding 
of the Palace, and Webb was employed as Denham's assistant in its 
reconstruction. The portion rebuilt by Webb — from, it is said, the 
design of Jones — was introduced by Wren into the general arrange- 
ment of Greenwich Hospital, and still forms the river front of the west 
side of the great square. 

Another important work of this period of Inigo Jones* career 
was the Theatre of the Hall of the Barber-Surgeons in Monkwell 
Street, in the city of London. The room contained four degrees of 
cedar seats, one above another, in elliptical form, adorned with figures 
of the seven Liberal Sciences, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and a 
bust of King Charles I. The roof was an elliptical cupola. This, as 
Walpole calls it, " one of the best of Jones' works," was repaired, in 
the reign of George I., by the Earl of Burlington, the architect, and 
pulled down in the latter end of the last century, and sold for the 
value of the materials. '* The designe of the Chirurgeon's Theatre," an 
oval, dated " 1636," is preserved in the portfolio of Jones* drawings 
at Worcester College, Oxford. 

While Jones was disputing with the parishioners of St. Gregory, 
and actively engaged in rebuilding the Cathedral of St. Paul, he was 
also employed in planning the great square, or Piazza, of Covent Gar- 
den, for the Earl of Bedford. The square was formed about the year 
1631, though never completed ; perhaps never designed in full. The 
Arcade, or Piazza, was carried along the whole of the north and east 
sides ; the church completed the west ; and the south was girt by a 
grove of trees and the garden-wall of Bedford House, in the Strand. 
The northern side was called the Great Piazza ; the eastern side, the 
Little Piazza. " In the Arcade," says Walpole, " there is nothing 
very remarkable ; the pilasters are as errant and homely stripes as 
any plasterer would make." This is true to the present appearance 
of the Arcade, though hardly true in Walpole's time, when the 
whole elevation remained as Jones had built it, with stone pilasters, 
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on a red brick frontage. The pilasters as we now see them are 
lost in a mass of compo and white paint ; the red bricks have been 
whitened over, and the pitched roofs of red tile replaced with 
flat slate. The church, the leading feature in the square, was com- 
menced in 163 1, and not finished or even consecrated till the 27th 
of September, 1638, When the Earl of Bedford sent for Jones, he 
told him he wanted a chapel for the parishioners of Covent Garden ; 
but added, he would not go to any considerable expense. " In short," 
said he, " I would not have it much better than a barn." " Well, 
then," replied Jones, " you shall have the handsomest barn in Eng- 
land." It was built originally of brick, with Tuscan columns of stone, 
to the portico, and a roof covered with red tiles. Jones was present 
at its consecration by Juxon. Lord Burlington repaired it with care 
and reverence in 1727; and in 179S, on its total destruction by fire, it 
was rebuilt of stone, by the elder Hardwick, on the plan and in the 
proportions of the original structure. Of the first church built by 
Jones there is a view by Hollar. This was the last of his works ; for, 
though he lived fourteen years longer, with his mind unimpaired, and 
his portfolio full of noble designs for palaces and private houses — the 
Civil War diverted men's thoughts and means from the peaceful em- 
ployment of architecture, and found for the King and his nobility 
other and sterner occupations than superintending squares, or rebuild- 
ing palaces. The stones quarried to restore St. Paul's were taken, we 
have seen, to rebuild St. Gregory's : Whitehall was left unfinished : 
Greenwich was a mere fragment of a large design : and the masons 
and workmen in the squares of Lincoln's Inn and Covent Garden took 
to arms, and fought for King, or Commons, as interest or inclination 
led them. Poets, actors and engravers were alike thrown out of their 
usual occupations. Davenant, the Poet-Laureate, became lieutenant- 
general of ordnance, under the King ; Wither, Governor of Farnham, 
for the Parliament : while Robinson, the actor. Hollar, Peake and 
Faithorne, the engravers, and one still greater, Inigo Jones himself, 
were taken with arms in their hands at the siege of Basing. 

The history of the last twelve years of Inigo Jones' life, if au- 
thentically written, would be little more, there is reason to believe, 
than a history of anxieties and disappointments. He was imprisoned, 
but was fined for his loyalty. His office of Surveyor was at the best 
but nominal ; for he was neither employed as Surveyor, nor paid as 
one. But he had saved money, which in those perilous times he was 
at a loss how to preserve. There were others in the same difficulty ; 
and Jones, uniting with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, buried his money 
in a private place near his house, in Scotland Yard. That he had all 
the fears which Pepys, in a similar situation, so well describes, it is not 
too much to imagine ; and he had need for alarm. The Parliament 
published an order, encouraging servants to inform of such conceal- 
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ments ; and, as four of the workmen were privy to the deposit, Jones 
and his friend removed it privately, and with their own hands buried 
it in Lambeth Marsh. He had now survived the friends to whom he 
was indebted for his advancement, the poets with whom he had been 
associated, and the patrons to whom he owed his appointments. He 
had lived to see King Charles beheaded in the open street, before his 
own Banqueting House, at Whitehall— Ben Jonson and Chapman at 
rest, in Westminster Abbey and the churchyard of St. Giles in the 
Fields — and the Earl of Arundel and both the Earls of Pembroke, 
William and Philip, gathered to their ancestral vaults. Grief, misfort- 
unes and old age at last terminated his life. He died at Somerset 
House, in the Strand, on the 21st June, 1652, in his seventy-ninth year, 
and on the 26th of the same month was buried, by his own desire, by 
the side of his father and mother, in the church of St. Bennett, Paul's 
Wharf, where a monument of white marble, for which he left one hun- 
dred pounds, was erected, with the following inscription : 

Ignatius Jones, Arm. 
Architectus Reg. Mag. Brit, celeberrimus 

Hie jacet. 

Aul. Alb. Reg. aedificavit 

Templum D. Pauli restauravit : 

Natus Id. Julii MDLXXII. 

Obiit xi[x] cal. Junii MDCLI[I]. 

Vixit Ann. Ixxix D*' xxx iix 



Uxoris Paturo amantissimo 

Praeceptori suo meritissimo 

Haeres et Discipulus 

Posuit Moerens Johan. Webb. 

It stood against the north wall, at some distance from his grave, and 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. It would have been well if 
Wren, in rebuilding the church, had rebuilt this monument. 

Inigo Jones never married, and the bulk of his property he be- 
queathed to John Webb, his executor, described, in his will, as having 
married " Ann Jones, my kinswoman." This John Webb was a native 
of London and educated at the Merchants Tailors* School. He was also 
the pupil of Jones, and succeeded to his master's collection of designs, 
of which he made good use. He wrote, as has been already mentioned, 
" A Vindication " of Jones* " Stonehenge Restored ; ** and died 24th 
October, 1672, at Butleigh, in Somersetshire, on the same day that he 
made his will. His wife was his executrix, and all his " library and 
books, and all prints, and cuts, and drawings of architecture," were 
left to his son, William Webb, with strict injunctions that they should 
be kept together. The collection — or at least a large part of it — be- 
longed, in Aubrey's time, to Oliver, the City Surveyor, and subse- 
quently to a Dr. Clarke and the Earl of Burlington. Dr. Clarke's col- 
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lection was bequeathed by him to Worcester College, Oxford, where it 
is still to be seen ; and the Earl of Burlington's portion has since de- 
scended to the Duke of Devonshire. That Jones* library was a val- 
uable one, for the period in which he lived, may be inferred from 
Peacham, who observes, in his " Complete Gentleman," that he could 
only find Vasari in the library of Inigo Jones and in one other library. 
Two portraits of him by Vandyck are still extant. 

Vandyck and Jones were asked together to the dinners of the 
Painters' Stainers* Company, as appears by an entry in the Com- 
pany's books ; an honor which was considerable, and looked upon as 
such. They were friends ; and Jones' skill " in designing with his 
pen " was described by Vandyck " as not to be equalled by whatsoever 
great masters of his time, for boldness, softness, sweetness and sure- 
ness of his touches." Notices, however trifling, that relate to two 
such men, cannot be devoid of interest, even to the general reader. 

Jones lived in Scotland Yard, was a Roman Catholic, and paid 
periodical fines to the overseers of the poor of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, for the privilege of eating flesh in Lent. In one of his books 
is the following prescription, written with his own hand : 

" For the spleene and vomiting tnellencoly — my awne. 

" Take capers, and wash of the vineger with warme water, then 
sett them on the fier in a scillett, and lettthem boyle up on or too 
waumes, and take them of and straine the water from them in to a cul- 
lender, and kepe them in a pipkin : take aurance and wash them well, 
and then plump them on the fiere, and straine them out in to a cullen- 
der, and keep them in an other pipkin ; take too spunfules, or less, of 
each of thes, mix them togeather, and eat them for a breakfast, and 
you may drink after them. This cured mee of the sharpe vomitinges 
w*** I had hadd 36 yeares, but it is the frequent youse of them that 
doth the effect. This also hath cured many of the stoppinges of the 
spleene, who I have taught it to. I sumtimes youse sallet oyle with 
them, but it must bee verry good. I doe many times eat them with 
meat for a sallett, when I can not eate them in the morning." 

To this he has added a marginal note — "Aproved by many, as 
my Lo. Newcastell, M^ Ouldsworth." The date of the entry is about 
1638. 

Among the works actually erected, assigned on good grounds to 
Inigo Jones, are : The Cabinet for the King's pictures at Whitehall, and 
the Queen's Chapel, at St. James' ; a front at Wilton — since disfig- 
ured — and a grotto at the end of the water; the middle parts of each 
end of the quadrangle, at St. John's College, Oxford ; Cobham Hall, 
in Kent, built for the Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and now the 
seat of Lord Damley; Coleshill, in Berkshire, built for Sir Mark 
Pleydell, and now the seat of the Earl of Radnor ; the Grange, in 
Hampshire, the seat of Lord Ashburton, and since altered by the late 
Mr. Wilkins. " It is not a large house," says Walpole, who writes be- 
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fore the alterations, " but by far one of the best proofs of his taste — 
the hall, which opens to a small vestibule, with a cupola, and the stair- 
case adjoining, are beautiful models of the purest and most classical 
antiquity;" a gate at Oatlands, still standing; a gate at Holland 
House, Kensington, still there, but stupidly divided ; a gate at Beau- 
fort House, Chelsea, removed by Lord Burlington to Chiswick ; and 
Wing, in Buckinghamshire, pulled down by Sir William Stanhope. 
Ashburnham House in Westminster, and some houses in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, were of his design, and carry the fleur-de- 
lys, in compliment to Queen Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France. Among the works of a more doubtful character, attributed to 
Jones, are : Albins, in Essex ; Pishiobury, in Hertfordshire, built for Sir 
Walter Mildmay; Charlton House, in Kent, built for Sir Adam New- 
ton; Amesbury, in Wiltshire ; Gunnersbury, near Brentford ; Chevening, 
in Kent ; the front of the garden of Hinton St. George, in Somerset- 
shire ; a front at Castle Ashby, in Northamptonshire ; Chilham Castle ; 
the tower of the church at Staines, where he is said to have once lived ; 
a part of Sion House, near Brentford ; Brympton, in Somersetshire, 
the mansion of Sir PhiHp Sydenham; a part of the church of St. 
Catherine Cree, in Leadenhall Street ; a bridge at Gwydder, in Wales, 
on the estate of the Duke of Ancaster ; Drumlanrig Castle, in Dum- 
friesshire ; Heriot's Hospital, in Edinburgh ; and the more modem part 
of Glamis Castle. Amesbury and Gunnersbury (now no longer standing) 
were built by Webb, perhaps from Jones* designs. In the portfolio 
of Inigo Jones* drawings at Worcester College there still exist desigpis 
entitled "upright for my Lord Maltravers his house at loatsbury 
1638 ** — " Mr. Surveyor's designe for S" Peter Killigrew*s house in the 
Blackfriars ** — " ceiling of the Countess of Pembroke's bed-chamber " 
— " ceiling of the great staire at Wilton ** — " for the ceiling in the Cab- 
inet-Room, Wilton, 1649** — "ceiling of the Countess of Carnarvon*s 
bed-chamber '* — " ceiling of the Countess of Carnaroon^s with- 
drawing-room ** — an enriched and gilt ceiling, in panels, for York 
House, with the Duke of Buckingham's motto, " Fidei Coticula Crux," 
worked in, as on the Water Gate ; " wainscott and moulds for the 
Consultation Room at Physician's College," dated 1 651, and marked 
*' not taken ; " with designs for temples (Parthenon-like, with statues 
and pediments filled with sculptures), for churches, one which Gibbs 
must have seen, and another with obelisks on towers — " for a Foun- 
tain in a Wall at Greenwich, 1637 " — for " Exchanges or Merchants' 
Piazzas ** — and for the " Office of the Works at Newmarket.'* There 
is also an exquisite pencil drawing for a portion of the Banqueting 
House, with the statues ; an early and different design for the church 
in Covent Garden ; a most delicately pencilled drawing of the Por- 
tico to St.Paul's, with the statues ; a design " for the modell of the Star 
Chamber," dated 161 7; and two "uprights of the Palace at 
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Somerset House," dated " 1638,** and marked "not taken." An ele- 
vation and ground-plot for a new house for the Earl of Pembroke, on 
the site of Durham House, in the Strand, and signed " John Webb" 
(the ground plot is marked " not taken," and dated 1649), are also pre- 
served in this folio. 

In the portions of the Webb library which finally passed to the 
Duke of Devonshire there is an exceedingly interesting collection of 
Jones' designs for habits and Masques at Court, mounted in two folio 
volumes; some boxes of architectural drawings, many perhaps by 
Webb ; and others of roughly colored designs for scenery in Masques, 
carrying upon them the splashes of the distemper color with which 
the scenes were painted. Among these were two designs for cos- 
tuming actors in Shakespearian characters — viz. : Romeo arrayed in 
the Domino, and carrying the torch for the masqued ball at Cap- 
ulet*s house at which he intruded uninvited, and where he first saw 
Juliet ; and a make-up for Jack Cade, evidencing plainly that the 
character of Cade was to be made as ridiculous and contemptible as 
possible. This latter cartoon is reproduced in Mr. Thomas' Intro- 
duction to the Bankside Edition of the Second Part of Henry VL 
In the Lansdowne MSB. (No. 1171) in the British Museum, there is also 
preserved a collection of sketches of Jones* plans for shifting scenery 
and " wings " in Court Masques. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF SHAKESPEARIAN 

CRITICISM. 

SECOND PAPER. 

It was Alfred de Vigny who once said that " toute trag^die etait un 
catastrophe et un denouement d'une action deja milre au lever du rideau.^^ 
But it was not — and this is not Shakespeare — never was and never 
could be Shakespeare. Doubtless every nation has a right to prefer 
its own idea of what a tragedy is or should be. There is no disputing 
the maxim that there is no disputing about tastes, even though it 
happens to be the fact that unfortunately each nation has insisted 
upon the recognition of its own taste as absolute. Even M. Chasles, 
in spite of his English education and sympathies, and with all his 
admiration for Shakespeare, was too much of a Frenchman not to 
believe that the classic drama is the only perfect form. " The perfec- 
tion of the drama, as drama, is in Sophocles ; and it will always be a 
mistake to seek in Shakespeare the finished beauty and supreme pro- 
portions, the relation of the parts to the whole, in a word the com- 
plete art of the drama ; what we must seek in that great man is the 
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strict and minute examination of humanity, the metaphysical and yet 
living distinctions of Hamlet and Macbeth ; the sublime qualities of 
the philosopher and observer. The men of genius of the Gothic and 
barbarian world, of which Shakespeare is the intellectual king, have 
achieved the poetical beauty of details by the study of truth ; whereas 
Sophocles and Racine, penetrated with the sentiment of beauty, have 
given to truth a form at once lovely and immortal." M. Chasles con- 
tinues, comparing the two nations: ^^ Emanant du sentiment du beau. 
Fart hellenique ueut la beaut de la forme, et tend d Funiti ; le gSnie 
contraire, attacks d la severiti du devoir, cherche le vrai, et tend d la 
vari/ti A Fun, Fliarmonie est la r^gle ; h F autre, la profondeur dans 
le caprice*' * This passage well describes, though somewhat affectedly, 
the national tendencies of the Hellenic and Teutonic mind. The 
Greeks worshipped beauty, and sacrificed to it every other considera- 
tion. All their statues are calm, if the Laocoon is, as we suppose, sub- 
sequent to Virgil. Love, Desire, Pain, and even Terror, are repre- 
sented in majestic repose. The convulsions of passion were as 
sedulously avoided by the Greeks as they are eagerly sought after by 
the Teutonic race. The Belvidere Apollo has conquered, and is calm. 
Fawns and Satyrs are monsters — yet beautiful. Caliban under a 
Greek hand would have been handsome. Medusa's face is lovely and 
grave ; the terror is in her serpent-locks. 

As soon as ever the critical nature of French poetry is properly 
appreciated, there can be no difficulty in understanding French crit- 
icisms upon foreign poets. Their fastidiousness is at once accounted 
for; and that verbal sensitiveness which has astonished Englishmen 
seems to be a subject of wonder. We shall then no longer laugh at 
Voltaire for being shocked at " the itching palm of Cassius," at Hamlet's 
talking of his mother's " shoes," and at " not a mouse stirring." On 
the contrary, we shall fully comprehend how French poetry, scrupu- 
lously avoiding every detail which may be prosaic or vulgar (unless, 
indeed, lighted up by passion, and then few things can be vulgar), 
seeks by every possible artifice of language to distinguish itself from 
ordinary speech. It is pitched altogether in a higher key ; and, there- 
fore, the familiarities of English poetry sound discordant in it. Still, 
after all, the French do not adopt a different principle from that 
adopted in our own poetry ; they only enforce it with greater rigor. 
There are many terms and many subjects which are banished by us 
from poetry on account of their vulgar or unpoetic associations ; nor 
is this the case only with words appropriated to disgusting objects. 
A wig, for example, has nothing unusual or disgusting ; yet the most 
daring poet would never introduce the word "wig " upon a serious occa- 
sion. And we all remember how Dr. Johnson objected to the use of 

♦ "Etudes sur rAntiquit6/' p. 5. 
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the words " knife " and " blanket " in Macbeth's lines, because a knife 
was an instrument "used by butchers in the meanest employments,*' 
and that it was impossible to think of heaven " peeping through the 
blanket of the dark " without laughing. What an Englishman should 
feel if the word " wig " were introduced, the French feel when they 
find a queen's shoes mentioned in a profoundly serious passage. An 
English lover, indeed, may indite a woful ballad to " his mistress's 
eye-brow," but by no means to her nose ; if he allude to her breath, 
it must be to its " aroma,** not its " smell.** Heroic bards may lawfully 
speak of bread or wine, but not of brandy or beef — though more 
heroic aliments than the former. Such are the finicalities and fads of 
speech. 

That etiquette should prescribe certain restrictions in language, 
and that a court amusement should not offend by uncourtly language, 
may, to a great extent, justify the timidity of Racine and Voltaire ; 
but never was there a more complete error than what Voltaire and the 
French critics promulgated respecting the classical precedent for their 
fastidiousness. The Greeks were in no way so timid. Whoever is 
familiar with their drama must be aware of the singular ignorance con- 
cerning it which the French critics, at the time they were always citing 
it as a model, universally displayed. The principles they profess to 
have drawn from it are contradicted perpetually by the drama itself. 
The Greeks often violated the unities, sometimes mingled comedy 
(and not very " dignified '* comedy) with tragedy, and certainly were 
by no means alarmed at familiar words. 

French taste for a long time reigned supreme. From the fall of 
its empire we date the rise of the opinion that Shakespeare was a care- 
ful artist — not a blind, irregular genius, stumbling on fine passages by 
accident. The periwig of Louis XIV., however, had long overshad- 
owed European literature. The French critics claimed to be the 
legitimate successors of the throne of Aristotle. England, Germany,. 
Italy and Spain, all more or less avowedly, submitted to the yoke. 
Rome did not more completely subdue the world by her arms, in her 
high and palmy days, than France subdued the literature of Europe. 
But universal dominion cannot rest on unsound foundations. An 
irruption of the Germans was destined in both cases to shatter an 
unnatural empire, and restore to Europe its liberty and to nations 
their nationality. Lessing was the Attila of this literary revolution. 
While passing into Germany, let us leave France by the Pyrenees, and 
cast a glance at Spain — a country where, if Schlegel's famous distinc- 
tion between classic and romantic art had any value, Shakespeare 
should have found the most hearty and genial reception. The truth, 
however, is that in spite of some external resemblances, the Spanish 
drama differs profoundly from the English, and in truth is much nearer 
in spirit to the French. The adoption of French taste in Spain was. 
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therefore, as easily accomplished as it was slowly superseded. It may 
be said to have begun with Calderon ; a startling assertion, perhaps, 
but by no means difficult of proof. Calderon was the first to borrow 
from the French, though in borrowing he kept to his own dramatic 
style, as Corneille had kept to his in borrowing from the Spaniards. 
Calderon took from Corneille the Heraclius, which he christened : 
^^ En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentiray The acknowledged 
supremacy of French literature over Spanish literature would strengthen 
under the dominion of the Bourbons. As early as 1737 Luzan pub- 
lished his " La Poetica, 6 reglas de la poesia en general," which was 
composed from Aristotle and Bossu, and which long continued to be 
an absolute authority. It was only by enormous struggles that 
Spain emancipated herself from the bondage of classic rules. But 
unhappily she changed masters without recovering her nationality; 
quitting the French classicists she passed over to the French roman- 
cists. Imitation for imitation, one can scarcely congratulate them on 
a change which placed Dumas and De Musset on the pedestals of 
Corneille and Racine. 

There was no Voltaire to introduce Shakespeare into Spain ; and 
little would it have profited Shakespearian criticism had such a man 
been found. The greatest name we have seen affixed to Shakespeare 
in the country of Cervantes is Moratin. He translated Hamlet^ and 
translated it in prose ! Moratin had learned from Voltaire to admire 
the philosophic insight of that play; but he learned, in the same 
school, to deplore its want of art, its degrading triviality of language, 
and its intolerable mixture of " low scenes *' with dignified tragedy. 
French criticism on poetry is narrow enough in French hands ; at 
second hand it becomes insufferable. 

The first foreigner whose vision was keen enough to see beyond the 
mists of prejudice and pedantry, who could discern the eternal principles 
of art under every variety of form, and who had the glory of proclaiming 
Shakespeare to be the greatest dramatist the world had ever seen, was 
Gottlob Ephraim Lessing. French taste was absolute when he first 
raised up the standard of revolt. Frederick was on the throne, and 
called Voltaire his friend. Heavy Germans had no higher ambition 
than that of imitating the elegance and grace of fastidious France. 
Zaire, " dictated by love itself," was the consummation of finished art. 
There was but one Voltaire, and Gottsched was his prophet ! While 
that creed was in the ascendant, Lessing, the restless, daring, brilliant 
guerilla chief, attacked both Voltaire and his prophet. He contrasted 
Shakespeare with the French poet — contrasted them with polemical 
"dexterity, with rare acuteness, with invincible logic — and at once 
"dwarfed the conventional elegancies of the Frenchman by placing 
them beside the majestic proportions of our giant. 

" No one dares deny," proclaimed the Leipsiger Bibliothek^ " that 
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the German stage owes its greatest improvements to Herr Gottsched." 
In answer to this defiance Lessing sprang into the arena. His answer 
was a thunderclap : " I am that No one ! " He not only denied it ; 
he did more : he shattered Gottsched*s pretensions, and told his coun- 
trymen that there was a Shakespeare. Gottsched had heard, indeed, 
of that obscure British poet, and knew that "the English made 
a great fuss about his theatrical poems." But what of that ? Had 
there not been a certain Mrs. Lennox, who had exposed the faults 
even of his most celebrated pieces ? {Dock hat sich in neuren Zeiten 
Frau Lennox gefunden^ die Vielen seiner beriihtntesten Stucken die 
Fehler gewiesen hat /) What, then, could Lessing mean by praising 
this rude, uncultured writer ? He had not read Mrs. Lennox appar- 
ently! but, on the other hand, he had read Shakespeare. To a nat- 
ural sagacity scarcely ever surpassed, Lessing fortunately joined a 
familiarity with the masterpieces of ancient and of modern art. He 
knew Aristotle much better than most of those who professed to fol- 
low him ; and he knew him too well to pin his faith upon any dictum 
which the " stout Stagyrite " had advanced for the guidance of the 
Greeks. Armed at all points, with learning, with logic, with wit, and 
with a flexible taste, he triumphed over the pedants of his day, and 
first taught Germany where Shakespeare ought to stand. No one can 
have read the " Dramaturgie " without regretting that so few of its pages 
are devoted to Shakespeare. There is enough, however, to show what 
Lessing, the critic, could achieve. 

Wieland*s translation came to assist Lessing's criticism ; and from 
that day Shakespeare found a second home in Germany. Goethe, 
Herder, Lenz, Merk, Gerstenberg, the Schlegels, Tieck, Schiller — 
poets, critics and philosophers — all combined to contribute their 
mite of illustration, and to solve the various questions raised by 
his genius and his life. It would be unjust to deny that to Germany 
Europe owes much of its relish for, and intelligence of Shakespeare. 
But, on the other hand, it is just as certain that to Germany Europe 
owes no inconsiderable amount of nonsense, triviality and perverted 
criticism, against which it is time to make a stand. German criticism, 
in fact, has now usurped the despotic throne formerly occupied by the 
French. Its authority is respectfully bowed to, or humbly dissented 
from, in England, America, France and Italy. Dogmatic writers sud- 
denly become timid when they confront German critics ; and the spirit 
of German criticism is scarcely ever opposed. In the few observations 
we have to offer, we must beg the reader to remember that our limits 
do not admit of anything like a comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject ; and therefore if our remarks are rather upon the weak points of 
German criticism than upon the strong, it is because it seems to us 
that the weak points most need attention at present. 

Goethe, as the greatest of all Germans, is peculiarly interesting 
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when he speaks about Shakespeare ; and many are the luminous and 
profound remarks with which he has exalted his theme. So wise and 
poetical a mind could not fail to recognize the wisdom and beauty of 
so great a poet ; but after having imitated in Gotz von Berltchifigen and 
in Egmont the free movement and historic pictures of the English 
dramatist, he came, in the later period of his life, to a conclusion 
which, the more we think of it, the more paradoxical it appears. He 
wrote an essay to prove that Shakespeare was not a great theatrical 
writer ! It is a curious illustration of the absence of fixed principles, 
that two such critics as Goethe and Charles Lamb (not to mention 
others) should have gravely maintained that Shakespeare's very ex- 
cellences as a dramatic poet prevented the success of his works on 
the stage — in other words, the excellences were so great that they 
failed to produce the very effects for which they were employed ! 
This extraordinary fallacy has taken deep root. We constantly meet 
with it in print, and in conversation. To object to any stage repre- 
sentation of " those immortal works," is very generally considered to 
be a mark of delicate and refined taste. Shakespeare would certainly 
have thought it but a sorry compliment. It is worth while to look 
into the confusion out of which this opinion has proceeded. True it 
is, that no stage representation of Othello^ Hamlet or Lear can be 
critically satisfactory, or perfectly adequate to our desires. Actors, 
the best of them, are but indifferent personifications of those ideal 
figures with which the poet's creative mind has peopled the world. 
In reading Shakespeare, our imagination is lifted up into a purely 
ideal region, where it holds direct and undisturbed converse with the 
imagination of the great poet ; while in seeing Shakespeare on the 
stage, our conceptions are necessarily lowered by the presence of the 
bodily forms of actors. But if the impressions be thus in some meas- 
ure degraded, on the other hand they become greatly more intense. 
Hamlet may have a large mouth, Imogen thick ankles, Othello maybe 
hoarse, Coriolanus be perhaps " a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion " 
— and it will be asked, are these Shakespeare's characters? We an- 
swer, objections of this kind would interdict all representation upon 
the stage. If there is to be an acted drama, scenic representation 
must be accepted with all its imperfections, for the sake of its incal- 
culable advantages. One is apt to underrate the value of the stage 
from familiarity with its performances. Yet it can scarcely be denied 
that if we had never seen Macbeth, Othello or Hamlet performed, our 
conceptions of them would have been far less vivid than they are. In 
proof of this, let any one compare his enjoyment of a play which he 
has never seen acted, with that of one which he has seen well acted. 
Kean's Shylock and Othello produced an infinitely grander effect than 
could have been reached by any closet reading. But was Kean at all 
ideal, in person, voice or gesture ? To say that many beauties occur 
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to us in the closet, which escape us on the stage, is very true, or that 
many beauties occur to us when we see a play acted, which escape 
us in the closet (which is perhaps truer) ; but these assertions have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with this objection. The two pleasures are so 
far from being opposite and inconsistent, that neither of them will be 
ever experienced in the highest degree, except in the case of plays 
which are capable of standing the double test. Besides, we are' per- 
suaded that the same persons who are most delighted in reading the 
plays at home, will be those who are most delighted at seeing them 
well acted. Originally, it must be remembered too, there was no 
room for this distinction. In Shakespeare's time, plays were written 
for the theatre and not for the study ; the stage was their only publi- 
cation. Therefore, if Shakespeare put forth his strength to suit this 
mode of publication and failed, he was in that case a bungling artist ; 
and the " excellences ** which caused that failure were not excellences, 
but splendid faults. But the fact is that he succeeded : and that 
these excellences have converted his success with his contemporaries 
into immortal fame. The plays of Shakespeare, which were the delight 
of the " Globe," continue, as we have observed above in replying to a 
different objection, to be the delight of every age and station. They 
are still " the divine, the matchless " of " every play-house bill," as much 
as in Pope's time ; and constantly performed to the lowest, as well as 
highest audiences. Hamlet^ Othello^ Macbeth^ and Romeo and Juliet^ 
charm the uncultivated crowd in suburban theatres, quite as much as 
the more reflective audiences at theatres royal. Those who cannot 
follow Hamlet in his far-reaching scepticism, who know nothing of 
the southern romance which glows in Romeo and Juliet^ who cannot 
be supposed to appreciate the airy fancy or profound wisdom of the 
poet, are nevertheless fascinated by his acted plays. This is a suffi- 
cient answer to all who may be disposed to doubt his theatrical excel- 
lence, in consequence of their seeing in him beauties beyond and 
above the reach of a mere playwright, and a perfect answer to the 
transcendental, the aesthetic and the creative critics of the present day, 
who expound to us the beauties of Shakespeare's purposes and eschat- 
ological aims in writing his plays. 

The truth is that Goethe, though a great poet, was but an indiffer- 
ent dramatist, and confounded dramatic art with poetic art. Not 
to mention his own plays, there is striking evidence extant of his false 
notions of dramatic art. He altered and adapted Romeo and Juliet 
for the Weimar Theatre. A. W. Schlegel had, in a celebrated essay, 
shown the necessary connection of every scene in the original play; 
but Goethe, under the perversion of his wrong notions of theatrical 
exigencies, undertook to make it what he called a "stage-play." The 
success of this experiment is instructive ; during the five and twenty 
years which have elapsed since the attempt was made, this " stage- 
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play *' has been acted on no single German stage — in spite of the 
prestige of Goethe's name. What ! the piece arranged solely with a 
view to stage effect fails, and the " untheatrical " original always suc- 
ceeds? Does not this tell us, what indeed we knew before, that 
Shakespeare understood his art and its application to the stage better 
than the poet-manager Goethe ? 

The curious may compare Goethe's adaptation with the original. 
Whole acts are altered, and important scenes omitted. We will give 
one "specimen brick." The opening scene or exposition of ^^;;/^(? ^«^/ 
Tuliet in Shakespeare is, as usual, masterly ; being both dramatic in 
spirit and theatrical in effect. It strikes the true key-note, and arrests 
the spectator's attention by its lively action. The quarrel between the 
followers of the Montagues and Capulets exhibits the enmity of the 
two houses as intense and of old standing. That Voltaire should have 
been shocked at such an undignified exposition, and at a servant's 
saying, "Do you bite your thumb at me, sir?" is intelligible enough; 
but is it not strange to find Goethe omitting such a characteristic and 
effective scene? He supplies its place with a chorus sung by ser- 
vants : 

" Ziindet die Lampen an, 

Windet auch Kranze dran 

Hell sei das Haus! 

Ehret die machtige 

Feier mit Tanz : und Schmaus, 

Capulet der Prachtige 

Richtet sie aus ; " 
and so forth ! 

We need only allude to Goethe's thoughtful and inventive criticism 
on the character of Hamlet — it is known to every one. But a remark 
upon the Ghost is too curious and too little known to be passed over. 
In the scene between Hamlet and his mother, the entrance of the 
Ghost was thus indicated in the first edition: "Enter the Ghost, /« Aw 
night-gown / " Goethe noticing it, says : " Who is not pained at first 
learning that ? Who does not reject such an idea? And yet, if we 
think of it, we shall find it to be correct. The Ghost is cased in 
armor when he first appears before the sentinels on the platform. 
But we begin to feel ashamed of ourselves for having so long tolerated 
his appearance in the private chamber of the queen armed thus cap-a- 
pie. How much more homely, domestic, and therefore, when we re- 
alize it, terrible, he now appears, in the same form in which he was 
wont to appear in this chamber, in his night-dress and unarmed ! " 
Goethe, in further proof of the first edition being agreeable to Shake- 
speare's intention, adduces Hamlet's words : 

" My father in his habit as he liv'd." 

This seems to be conclusive. For, as Hamlet had already seen the 
Ghost in armor, and the armor had been specified, the remark "in 
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his habit as he lived " would have been uncalled for and out of 
place, unless the habit were different from that in which Hamlet had 
already seen him. But what would Voltaire have said to a ghost in 
his night-gown. 

Goethe has assisted us in the appreciation of certain passages, and 
of one character ; but he has given us no assistance towards a clearer 
insight into dramatic art. Tieck, whose long-promised work on 
Shakespeare has for some years been suspected to be a promise des- 
tined to remain unfilfilled, has in several detached criticisms thrown 
considerable light both on poetical and theatrical difficulties. Among 
the very best of his criticisms is one on Shakespeare's treatment of 
the supernatural {tAeBeAand/un^des IVunderdaren, written in 1793). Al- 
though the main idea of this essay was given by Lessing in his com- 
parison between the ghost in Semiramis and the ghost in Hamlet, 
Tieck has the credit of having applied and developed the idea with 
felicity. 

The Schlegels are constantly mentioned in connection with 
Shakespeare ; and their merits are certainly great. It is but justice, 
however, to add that they, too, owe almost everything to Lessing. 
All that they have done (translation apart) is but an offshoot from Less- 
ing and Herder. When once Lessing had destroyed the reigning 
prejudices about art, and shown the narrowness of French principles, 
and the vital force and richness of Shakespeare, they who came after 
him had an easy task. If the Schlegels had but followed him in the 
spirit as well as in the novelties of his criticism, the world would have 
been spared a quantitity of verbiage and fantastic speculation. A. W. 
Schlegel's " Lectures" are wonderful as lectures, in which the rhetoric 
is always effective ; but they have been singularly overrated as philo- 
sophical criticisms. Considered as rhetorical expositions, they have a 
clearness and an eloquence which has carried them over Europe ; but 
we cannot compliment them on their depth or sagacity. The lecture 
upon Shakespeare contains a number of " fine things '* said adout the 
poet ; but it is rather a panegyric than a critique. The ideas, when 
there are ideas, have all the vagueness in which rhetoricians delight, 
and which philosophers condemn. Expanding an idea which is to be 
found in Lessing respecting organic and mechanical forms, Schlegel 
tells us with much emphasis that Shakespeare was an " organic artist.** 
But in spite of his glowing praise of the poet's " profound art," we defy 
the most acute reader to divine what the precise nature of that art 
actually is. It may be comforting to know that Shakespeare " worked 
upon certain profound principles ; " bpt we should like the teacher to 
have told us what those principles were, and how we are to detect 
their " working " in the plays. Lessing, on the contrary, though less 
profuse in displays of philosophical language, tells us plainly and 
forcibly in what Shakespeare's art consists, and in what it is superior 
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to the art of Voltaire. Schlegel speaks finely and discriminatingly 
upon the masterly power of characterization which Shakespeare ex- 
hibits ; but that is a topic with regard to which there never has been 
a dispute, from Ben Jonson downwards. In other respects, and when 
he descends to details, he is lost ; the heights of abstraction and cloudy 
vagueness alone are congenial to his spirit. We cannot indeed help 
suspecting the value of those " profound principles of criticism " which 
lead a man to decry Moli^re, to despise Racine, to place Calderon on 
a level with Shakespeare — and to proclaim that Sir John Oldcastle 
and LA)rd Thomas Cromwell are not only " unquestionably written 
by Shakespeare," but are " deserving to be classed among the best and 
maturest of his works ! ** Nor can we hope to fathom principles which 
are to prove that Shakespeare's anachronisms " were for the most part 
committed purposely, and after great consideration " — and that in 
Shylock " we hear a sprinkling of the Jewish pronunciation in the 
mere written words — as we sometimes still find it in the higher 
classes notwithstanding their social refinement." Dashing rhet- 
oric carries the day throughout. You are authoritatively told 
that Shakespeare is an artist. So far so good. You are then fur- 
ther informed that the peculiarity of this Shakespearian art is " its 
thorough realization of the romantic spirit." Here you begin to 
feel a haze descending ; a modest misgiving steals upon your mind as 
to whether you clearly apprehend the nature of this same *' romantic 
spirit ; " you wish to understand the distinction between classic and 
romantic. The wish is rational ; and the philosopher is only too 
happy to enlighten you — in the following luminous sentences : " The 
whole of ancient poetry and art is as it were a rhythmical gnomos, 
an harmonious promulgation of the permanently established legisla- 
tion of a world submitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting itself in 
the eternal images of things." This is not very clear, perhaps, but it 
sounds well ; and as, after all, you care little, perhaps, about ancient 
art, you hurry on to what is said about the modern — There at any rate 
he may be intelligible. Let us see. " The romantic poetry, again, is 
the expression of the secret attraction to a chaos, which is concealed 
between the regulated creation, even in its very bosom, and which is 
perpetually striving after new and wonderful births ; the animating 
spirit of original love hovers here anew over the waters." We hope 
some of our readers may understand this : but for ourselves, we 
would only ask why, if Shakespeare is the realization of the spirit 
above described, the critic has not undertaken to point out the " secret 
attraction to chaos " and the " love hovering over the waters " in 
Shakespeare's separate plays ? But instead of this, he contents him- 
self with meagre and somewhat commonplace remarks upon the story 
and the characters. 

If we have dwelt on Schlegel's defects, and especially on the exag- 
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gerated pretensions of his philosophy, it is because the peculiar char- 
acter and boast of German criticism is what it calls its " Philosophy of 
Art." This sounding name imposes. The application of abstract 
" principles " to works which the artists themselves never suspected to 
be philosophical, gives a novel air to criticism, and seduces the unwary. 
But unless we are greatly deceived, this philosophy of art is a vain 
and misplaced employment of ingenuity ; and will no more advance 
criticism than ontological speculations will advance human knowledge. 
To understand Nature, we must observe her manifestations, and trace 
out the laws of the coexistence and succession of phenomena. And, 
in the same way, to understand Art, we must patiently examine the 
works of art ; and, from a large observation of successful efforts, de- 
duce general conclusions respecting the laws upon which success de- 
pends. To confine ourselves for the present to Shakespeare, the 
drama is, as we have said, not poetry only, but poetry applied to a 
particular purpose. That purpose is stage-representation. In dra- 
matic criticism, therefore, there are two departments : one treating of a 
play as poetry, in which case it is to be judged exactly in the same 
way as any other poem — epic, ode or elegy ; the other treating of a 
play as a theatrical work — in which case it must be judged according 
to the indispensable conditions and requisitions of the stage. Now we 
have already stated — and it will be evident to all who will examine 
Shakespearian criticism upon this distinction — that, while the former 
of these departments has been carefully studied in every direction and 
from every point of view, the latter has been almost entirely neglected. 
As a poet, Shakespeare needs little further illustration ; so diligent, 
so sagacious, and so comprehensive has been criticism. As a drama- 
tist, he has been by turns, absurdlyenough, tested, according to classic 
rules, to the rules of French tragedy, and, finally, to those of German 
philosophy. No German, Lessing excepted, seems to have borne dis- 
tinctly in mind the simple fact, that the drama is only amenable to the 
laws of stage representation. It has even been thought to be honoring 
Shakespeare to call him essentially untheatrical ; and to say that the 
plays which he above all things meant for representation (he would 
not publish them himself in any other form) are really ill adapted to 
representation ! The Germans are greatly to blame for this ; and their 
** philosophical principles " appear to be as much beside the real ques- 
tion as the *' classic rules " which attempted to oppose their arbitrary 
limits to the poet's wide and sweeping range. 

Franz Horn — whose five volumes (" Shakespeare Erlaiitert '*), in 
spite of much that is questionable and a little that is decidedly fantastic, 
do, nevertheless, contain some solid instruction — is pushed to the wall 
and despised by his countrymen, because he is not philosophical. 
His minute and laborious analyses of the characters, however, are al- 
ways worth reading, and are likely generally to set the reader think- 
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ing. He is a German HazHtt. He does not unravel the tangled 
question of dramatic art, but he throws considerable light on the 
dramatic poet. Passing over a multitude of inferior writers, vying 
with each other in uttering obscurities, we pause at Ulrici*s famous 
work, allured by its title and its reputation. It is entitled ** Shake- 
speare's Dramatic Art ; ** yet there is not a syllable in it relating to the 
drama, properly speaking ! It is a bulky treatise of pseudo-philosophy, 
of which Shakespeare is the text. Had Lessing been alive, how mer- 
cilessly would he have flagellated this pompous book ! We can fancy 
his amusement on reading that elaborate chapter which explains 
Shakespeare's poetic theory of life {poeiiscke Weltanschauung), in which, 
after a succession of dreary platitudes, the author arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion : Shakespeare was a Christian poet, and in his 
dramas we must learn to read Christian philosophy, just as in Sopho- 
cles we read Greek philosophy. This conclusion Ulrici is at pains to 
establish with great gravity and form, as if it were a novelty, and an 
important one. He accordingly describes at great length what was 
the spirit of Paganism, and what is the spirit of Christianity ; and after 
proving that in the Christian theory of life Destiny has no place, he 
shows that Shakespeare did not employ Destiny as a tragic agency ! 

" Shakespeare's invention," he says, " composition, characteriza- 
tion, and language — in short, his dramatic style, although in the first 
instance qualified by the notion of dramatic art which lived within 
him, derives its most decided peculiarity from his particular view of 
that relation between God and the world, from which the nature, life 
and history of humanity first derives its true import. We allude to 
his poetical apprehension of the universal system of things." Here 
is a plain assertion that Shakespeare's most decided peculiarity is de- 
rived from his taking a Christian and not a heathen view of life. Con- 
sidering that he was born, bred and educated in a Christian country, 
and that he was addressing a Christian audience, the fact of his not 
adopting the heathen theory of life might, we think, have been more 
simply accounted for ; and towards the close of this chapter it does 
seem to have occurred to the learned author that this " peculiarity " 
must be shared by every other Christian poet. But he gets rid of the 
difficulty, in a singular passage in which he claims for Shakespeare 
the distinction of exhibiting in his plays the Christian theory with 
greater purity, distinctness and completeness ! The writer of that 
very foolish book on the " Religion and Philosophy of Shakespeare," 
in which the poet is made an atheist, is not more hopelessly wrong 
than Ulrici is in making Shakespeare, above all things, a Calvinist. 
Charles Butler and others have imagined that they could discover 
symptoms of his having been a Roman Catholic. So much for these 
suppositions. But let us grant for a moment that all Ulrici says about 
Shakespeare's Christian view of life is true ; what has that, we ask, to 
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do with the question of dramatic art ? If Shakespeare were a phi- 
losopher, and his plays had been only meant for treatises, Ulrici's 
attempt would have been dull, indeed, but justifiable ; but to look at 
plays in this light could only occur to a German professor. We 
knew before that a German was not easily satisfied with looking 
directly at a thing : his tendency is always to look beyond it ; but 
such specimens of " profundity " as we meet with in Ulrici, at every 
turn, are gems which shine all the brighter from their leaden "set- 
ting.** Here is one in which he detects the profound significance 
of Shakespeare's quibbles : "If, then, we go back to the origin of this 
verbal play, and further reflect that Shakespeare never kept up this 
game of rejoinder and antithesis emptily and unmeaningly, but that 
with him it has always some meaning, and not unfrequently a most 
profound significance, we shall see good reason for the whole repre- 
sentation being pervaded by it. For in this discrepancy between the 
indicated matter and its indication, and the inappropriateness of the 
same or similar words to express wholly different objects, we have the 
revelation of the deep fundamental and original disagreement between 
human life and its true idea ; as well as the inadequacy of human 
cognition and knowledge of wjiich language is the expression, for the 
wide range of objective truth and reality, and consequently of the 
weakness entailed upon man's noblest intellectual power by the fall 
and the first lie." Philosophy which enables a man to penetrate 
depths like these, can serenely smile down the laughter of Englishmen, 
who, it is notorious, are totally wanting in the " philosophic sense." 

This much, however, we must say for Dr. Ulrici, that he is not, 
like Schlegel, guilty of the gross inconsistency of laying down abstract 
principles, and forgetting to apply them when he comes to the separate 
plays. On the contrary he sturdily proceeds to apply his philosophy; 
and each play serves him as the text for a moral sermon. The ser- 
mon indeed is not good ; but at any rate it is a sermon. We are not 
much edified, to be sure, by learning that in Othello^ "wedlock, so far 
as it is the chief element and a leading motive in the social develop- 
ment of the human race, is the position of life from which the poet 
has surveyed the horizon of the tragic view of the world and provi- 
dence; "* nor will it much increase our sympathy with, and delight in, 
that tragic masterpiece, to learn that Othello, unhappy man, "like 
Romeo, misemploys his divine gifts ; " and, forgetting " their true des- 
tination, devotes himself to this earthly life.'* Othello had indeed 
noble qualities ; but they were dashed to pieces, were " powerless and 
unsupported, so soon as he looked upon this earth alone as his abiding 
stay, and not as a passing moment of the eternal life of humanity.** 

Ulrici called his book "Commentaries on Shakespeare." But 

* Trans, p, 164. Orig. p. 171. 
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the title was a misnomer : it should have been called *' Sermons on 
Shakespeare." It finds a lesson in every play, and a didactic purpose 
in every personage and incident in the whole canon ! And yet, serious 
as were Ulrici's defects, it would be unjust to deny that in large degree 
he has the greatest of merits, that of the suggestiveness, which every 
grave examination of such a subject must possess. Few people will 
feel that they have learned anything from Dr. Ulrici ; but he may 
have stimulated inquiry and suggested valuable lines of research. As 
a contribution to the theory of dramatic art, in any sense of the term, 
his book is worthless. It has been successful, however, in England, far 
beyond its merits — owing, we presume, to the prevailing mania for 
German philosophy ; while in Germany it has been followed by nu- 
merous essays still more extravagant. Among these, the most re- 
markable are Dr. Rotscher's " Abhandlungen zur Philosophie der 
Kunst," which, for those who desire to see how Shakespeare taught 
German metaphysics, will be very curious. Not a glimmer of poetic 
or dramatic criticism peers through the mist. We should except, 
however, as one of the best and most sensible essays in their recent 
criticism, an essay on Hamlet^ by Professor Gans, reprinted in his 
" Vermischte-Schriften." How long philosophical criticism will con- 
tinue in vogue, nobody can venture to predict ; but we are certain 
that, so long as it continues, Shakespeare will be judged from a point 
of view altogether false. 

In England, we are glad to think, the Philosophy of Art, as taught 
in Germany, though'much admired, has been little adopted. We have 
talked grandly enough about " principles,** but, after all, it is only de- 
tached passages and isolated portions from the German school which 
have attracted any real attention. Coleridge, who introduced it among 
us, has himself treated Shakespeare in a merely fragmentary manner ; 
he contributed, however, gieatly towards giving a new tone to Shake- 
spearian criticism. What was original in him in this particular, and 
what of German extraction, it is not easy to say. That tone was 
speedily taken up, because it flattered our national vanity, and recon- 
ciled the discrepancy between our admiration and our opinions. A 
storm of ridicule, which has not yet passed away, forthwith assailed 
the critics of the preceding age ; and newspaper writers, who accepted 
upon trust the dictum that Shakespeare was a profound artist (though 
they could not have said in what his art consisted), cast every epithet 
ofjscorn upon the Johnsons and Popes of a benighted era. They have 
not given us, it is true, any substantive work upon Shakespeare of 
much pretension ; but an immense mass of valuable observation per- 
vades our modern literature ; and the influence of Germany, and of 
Coleridge and his contemporaries, has been a healthy influence on the 
whole. If it has encouraged our idolatry, as idolatry, it is equally 
true that our general appreciation of Shakespeare is much more in- 
telligent than in the last century. 
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Madame de Stael was the priestess of the revolution in France, 
and in her case, as in the case of the revolution elsewhere, German 
thought was the inspiration. By making German literature fashion- 
able she helped to break through the barriers of classical rules, and 
forced a new opening for Shakespeare. Madame de Stael really ad- 
mired his genius. But she was too much of a Frenchwoman of the 
old school not to think his " taste " defective ; and she followed the 
common opinion in attributing his faults to his age. The daring inno- 
vator who had first cleared the way for ticole romantique, was left 
behind by those who followed. The history of that school we cannot 
now stop to trace. But, as might be expected, every phase of it 
brought the glory of the English drama more prominently forward. 
In combating the authority of Racine (whom Madame de Sta^l still 
considered indisputably the first of poets), the romanticists were glad 
to shield themselves under the authority of Shakespeare. 

In 1822 M. Guizot revised Le Tourneur's translation, and pre- 
fixed to it a calm, sagacious and every way remarkable " Life." He 
argued the question like a philosopher of a higher order. Openly dis- 
avowing that narrow criticism which presumes to limit the drama to 
one form, he maintained that the drama in France had lost the true 
sense of its destination by its aristocratic exclusiveness. In the fol- 
lowing excellent passage the fundamental principle of criticism is 
clearly stated : " If the romantic system has its beauties, it has neces- 
sarily its art and its rules. Everything which men acknowledge as 
beautiful in art owes its effect to certain combinations, of which our 
reason can always detect the secret when our emotions have attested 
its power. The science — or the employment of these combinations — 
constitutes what we call art. Shakespeare had his own. We must 
detect it in his works, and examine the means he employs an^ the 
results he aims at." 

About the same period M. de Barante published his critique on 
Hamlet (reprinted in his M/langes, 1825); the influence of German 
ideas is very visible in it. He ingeniously and more Gertnanico defends 
the obviously defective denouement by saying : " II 6tait difficile de le 
d^nouer, puisqu'il n'avait pas de noeud, et que Taction marchait comme 

au hazard Le doute a pr^sid6 k tout son ensemble, et 

pise encore sur le denouement." So completely does he give up all the 
classic rules, that he says : " The encounter of Hamlet with that army 
which is about to shed its blood for a few acres of land, and the 
famous scene of the gravediggers, too obviously enter into the general 
plan of the piece — they are in too strict harmony with the unity of 
impression which Shakespeare has sought, to necessitate our insisting 
on their propriety, and to show that they are not bizarreries or bar- 
barisms, but the consequences of a whole dramatic system." 

Guizot and De Barante were followed by Villemain, who, in 1827, 
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published his essay on Shakespeare's life and genius {Nouveaux Milanges 
Historiques et Litt&aires). Inferior to the essay of Guizot in distinct 
enunciation of principles, it had greater effect upon France ; perhaps 
because France was then better prepared to accept its doctrines. 
Villemain*s mind is of an academic cast, and is peculiarly alive to the 
beauties of the classic school. His acknowledgment of Shakespeare, 
therefore, came with greater force ; and his defence of the gravedig- 
gers was not the defence of an advocate anxious for license for its 
own sake. There was an earnest recognition of the poet's " beau- 
ties ; " of the fact that the drama is not necessarily of one form 
only ; but there was none of that idolatry of Shakespeare's faults 
which the Germans had made an article of faith. " All the absurd 
improbabilities," he said, " all the buffooneries of which Shakespeare 
is so lavish, were common to the rude theatre which we possessed at 
the same era ; it was the mark of the times : why should we now 
admire in Shakespeare the defects which are everywhere else buried 
in oblivion, and which have survived in the English poet only on 
account of the sublime traits of genius with which he has surrounded 
them." This differs as widely from Schlegel and Ulrici, who — seeing 
in those improbabilities and buffooneries the results of mature deliber- 
ation and the deep significance of a profound thinker — persuaded 
themselves that faults were beauties, as it differs from the earlier 
French critics, by whom these faults had been exaggerated, travestied 
and caricatured. " It is necessary," adds Villemain, " in judg^ing 
Shakespeare, first to reject the mass of rude and false taste which 
oppresses him ; it is, perhaps, also necessary to avoid building systems 
applicable only to our own times with these old monuments of the 
age of Elizabeth. If a new form of tragedy should proceed from our 
actual manners, and from the genius of some great poet, this form 
would no more resemble the tragedy of Shakespeare than that of 
Racine." In his " Cours de Litt6rature," Villemain made some admira- 
ble remarks on Shakespeare, whom he contrasts with Voltaire, and 
triumphantly shows that not only in depth and truth of passion, but 
also in bon goUt^ Shakespeare is greatly the superior ! 

From this time downwards, the Shakespeare mania continued 
to spread. In 1829 Alfred de Vigny produced his careful translation 
of Othello on the stage of the Theatre Frangais. It was confessedly 
an experiment. He wished to settle the following problem : " La 
sc^ne Frangaise s'ouvrira-t-elle, ou non k une trag6die moderne, 
produisante dans sa conception un tableau large de la vie, au lieu du 
tableau resserr^ de la catastrophe d'une intrigue ; dans sa composition 
des caract^res non des rSles ; dans son 6x6cution, un style familier, 
comique, tragique, et parfois 6pique ? " Success was the answer. It 
was acted from fifty to sixty times. From that time French trans- 
lators appeared in legions ; critics have echoed the laudatory tones of 
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Germany and England, and every petty novelist and journalist can 
quote " that is the question," and talk glibly of " le vieux William " 
and " Timmortel Will." Even Dumas translated Hamlet ^ ses heures 
perdueSy and proposed to make the denouement more effective and 
plus logique I M. Ducuing, in 1846, in a very remarkable essay,* ven- 
tured to question Shakespeare's superiority over every other dramatist, 
and to protest in favor of the classic school, demanding des rdles in lieu 
of characters (to use De Vigny's happy phrase), and in seeing nothing 
but a mechanical regularity in dramatic structure : 

" De d^montrer, apr^s tant d*autres, comment Shakespeare a port6 
dans son cerveau, depuis les plus suaves ^closions de T^clogue jusqu*aux 
plus resplendissantes creations de T^pop^e, et comment il a su appro- 
prier k la sc^ne Anglaise les modes les plus divers de la poesie dra- 
matique ; h. qui porrait-il aujourdhui paraitre profitable de venir le 
tenter de nouveau ? " 

But in due time the French admiration for Shakespeare became 
so general, and panegyrics so common, that M. Ducuing was forced 
to apologize for presuming to take the other side. While England 
wrote eulogies on the poetry, and Germany uttered oracles on the 
philosophy, the Frenchman remembered that in works written for the 
stage what we ought first to inquire after is the theatrical art which 
they display. Sometimes, indeed, he overlooked the fact of Shakespeare 
being something more than a mere playwright ; as, for instance, when he 
undertook to teach him how he might have produced greater " effects." 
Thus, Shakespeare makes Macduff slay Macbeth, and appear with his 
head upon a pole; after which, Malcolm is proclaimed king. M. 
Deschamps has not only made Macbeth and Macduff mortally wound 
each other (a most unwarrantable change), but, to produce a coup de 
thSdtre, he summons the witches, who, with torches in their hands, 
appear on the citadel, and then Macbeth, slightly raising himself, 
points to them and exclaims : 

Malcolm tu vas r^gner ! c*est juste ! mais regarde ! 
Oui ! voilk les trois sceurs qui m*ont perdu. — Prends garde 
A leurs conceils maudits, et songe a mon adieu ! 

(// nteurt. — Eclat de rire des sorcieres,) 
Malcolm, Amis, vive TEcosse, et ne croyons qu*en Dieu ! j 

This is doubtless an " effect ; " but it is produced at the expense 
of poetic consistency. Shakespeare understood the treatment of his 
supernatural agency a great deal too well to bring witches into any 
place less congenial to their nature than the " blasted heath " or 
their own dark cave ! 

This example alone serves to show how difficult it is for the poet 
to preserve the integral truth and consistency of his creations, and at 

♦ Shakespeare et notre Repertoire in ** La Revue Nouvelle," Jan. 7, 1846. 
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the same time to achieve theatrical effects. We laugh at Dumas when 
he alters Hamlety and at M. Deschamps when he alters Macbeth^ think- 
ing to make them more effective ; but we should remember that Gib- 
ber had done the same with Richard TIL, and that Garrick — the friend 
of Johnson and Reynolds — the great Shakesperian interpreter, j5rac- 
tised still bolder experiments on the object of his worship, and for 
precisely the same purpose. 

And again, it may, perhaps, be noted that an English play is not 
a French play, says Jules Lemaitre in his Impressions du Theatre : " If 
Racine had written Hamlet he would have cut out many things either 
by a scruple of tragic nobility and dignity " — ^and then proceeds to 
cut out everything that has, to our minds, the element of nature, " as 
ignoble and undignified." Le Com/die Humaine (strange that a 
Frenchman should have originated the phrase) has no place. As the 
French chef can see no art in serving anything au naturel^ but stews 
his celery and fries his cucumbers, so the French critic will have 
none of the still sad music of humanity unless he can find it fully 
orchestrated and render it on a full band. But in the last years of 
the nineteenth century came Victorien Sardou, and negatived every 
rule to which Frenchmen had clung, until every civilized nation 
competed for the favor of asking the price at which they might pur- 
chase his work, and a far-off Norwegian, named Ibsen, found in the 
narrow and cramped national circumstances, and the mean and hum- 
drum homeliness and closed windows of his small birthright, a full set 
of chessmen to put at strutting and fretting an hour upon the stage, 
and play again the Comidie Humaine in all its shuddering and callous 
realism. 

And yet, when one gets back to it, he is as sure to find Shake- 
speare in Sardou or in Ibsen as he foresaw him in Marlowe, or traced 
him in Bulwer or Robertson, or looked for him in vain in the School 
for Scandal, and found him in Caste or OurSy and he " collars " 
himself, as Mr. Macawber would say, lest he burst into rhapsody over 
Shakespeare — always and everywhere the sum of all that is — the soul 
of all that is to be ! 

It is only quite recently indeed, that the fact that a work of art 
cannot be tampered with without injury has been admitted. Possibly 
we may heighten its theatrical, but it will certainly be at the expense of 
its dramatic, effect. The poet, to be a poet at all, must labor to pre- 
serve the poetic truth of conception in union with the dramatic truth 
of execution. In so far as he can do this he is a poet. It is because, 
however near or far others may come to this, Shakespeare succeeds 
in welding the union into inflexible singleness, that he is the greatest 
of all poets. 

Again, Shakespeare's art consists in the marvellous power with 
which he produces the most sumptuous and noble poetry in com 
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bination with the most effective modes of stage representation. To- 
talk of his poetry as poetry, irrespective of the conditions of the 
stage and the difficulties of those conditions, is as if we were to talk of 
Raphael's wonderful grace, beauty and mental power, irrespective of his. 
facility in transferring to canvas the images which bewitched his soul. 
When we think of the plays of such poets as Coleridge, Byron, Words- 
worth and Keats, ranking, with all their poetry, in the lowest grade 
of theatrical merit, and compare with them some of the plays of 
Shakespeare, ranking as the very highest and most perfect of theatrical 
pieces, we shall perhaps acknowledge that the criticism which loses 
sight of theatrical art as a main element in dramatic art must be but 
one-sided and imperfect. And yet, self-evident as all this is, critics 
have been slow to recognize it, beyond the slowness of sluggishness it- 
self. Indeed, it may be said that European critics never recognized it 
at all, until it was forced upon them by the brave new nation across 
the ocean, which, at a very early stage in its history, began to think on 
most things in lines not kss revolutionary in literature than in politics. 
The Philistinism of the American Shakespearian has not been ad- 
mitted by the English predecessor as helpful to him. But helpful it 
has been to him, nay, and modulative of him, if even upon the prin- 
ciple that a certain thing is uttered by children and fools ! But how- 
ever he may struggle through prior cycles, our historian may well 
stumble and call for help when he attacks the record of nineteenth 
century Shakespearian criticism. How ignobly it was born, with a 
fussy old bookseller named Ireland. How the structure of forgery 
this old man reared bore great fruit in Malone, raised up, as it were 
by Providence, to meet the public craving for facts in the life of this 
Shakespeare, by a lawyer's calmness of judgment and an enthusiast's 
patience and research. How the Shakespeare Society, with its mag- 
nificent labors in reprinting the sources and material contemporary 
with Shakespeare, led to emulation, and so to forgery again, which 
wrecked the Society itself and cast incertitude over the great body of 
data it had so supremely collected ; these episodes are to be chron- 
icles ; and as the events crowd, the historian must work more rapidly. 
James Prior, speaking of Malone's day, said, dryly : 

" Editors and commentators appear at every turn in all societies. 
In the club-house we meet three or four of a morning ; in the park 
see them meditating by the Serpentine or under a tree in Kensington 
Gardens ; no dinner-table is without one or two ; in the theatre you 
view them by the dozens. Volume after volume is poured out in 
note, comment, conjecture, new reading, statement, misstatement^ 
contradiction. Reviews, magazines and newspapers report these with 
as little mercy on the reader, and give occasional emendations of their 
own." 

But even this was to be outdone by that peculiar phase of Shake- 
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spearian criticism known as Verse Tests. It was a phase only, originat- 
ing in a casual remark in a magazine article printed in or about the 
fifties by James Spedding (known by his huge and rather dispropor- 
tionate " Life and Letters '* of Bacon), to the effect that he (Spedding) 
thought it possible that two writers instead of one might have been 
employed in framing the canonical play of Henry VIIL^ being led — as 
he demonstrated — to this conclusion by a marked difference in the 
scansion of certain portions of that play. The temptation to novelty 
is always a hard one to resist in a presence where commentators are 
many and competitive, and Mr. Spedding's hint was seized upon by 
many. A commentator named Daniel developed it into a theory, 
which, however, he did not push to more than tentative lengths, and 
even then urged with much moderation and sagacious collateral com- 
ment. The subsequent appropriation of these verse tests by the 
extraordinary Furnivall, and their exploitation by him to comic lengths, 
went far to settle their fate, until their calm and lawyer-like dissection 
by Appleton Morgan buried them from sight forever. Mr. Morgan's 
statement that it was highly probable that, as Shakespeare grew per- 
feet in stage experience, he found that his actors dealt more satisfac- 
torily with irregular blank verse than with long cadences or rhymed 
lines, and so supplied them with what they handled best, is doubtless 
all that can be claimed as a criterion as to the sequences of the 
plays drawn from their prosodial forms. While passing, it may be 
added that Furnivall's career in what he himself calls "Shakespearian 
criticism" was noteworthy only for puerility and gossip, and has left no 
abiding stone upon the cairn. That Furnivall spent toilsome nights 
and laborious days among old books is undeniable. But whatever of 
value he extracted he noted in a syntax and an etymology so peculiar 
and personal that to read him became a labor and a weariness to the 
flesh ; the effect being that whatever he touched remained about as in- 
accessible after as before his services were enlisted. 

But here, as well as elsewhere to come, let us leave our suggestive 
notes, to spring perhaps to material fruit under another pen. Here, as 
well as anywhere, let us come to an end. From the days of Elizabeth 
to the Greek Kalends any period is a relief. 

George Hallam. 



THE THREE PARTS OF "HENRY THE SIXTH." 

FIRST PAPER. 

The three dramatic pieces which Heminges and Condell called, 
respectively, "The First Part of Henry the Sixth," "The Second 
Part of Henry the Sixth, with the death of the good Duke Hum- 
phrey ; " and " The Third Part of Henry the Sixth, with the death of 
the Duke of Yorke," are certainly the most curious of all those re- 
scripts, whencesoever derived, which were included by those editors 
in their First Shakespeare Folio. As in the case of all Shakespeare's 
lesser work, it is impossible to exactly feel satisfied to call these 
three compositions Shakespeare's, and yet it is much easier, even 
from an internal standpoint, to accept than to reject them as such. 
For the Shakespeare pattern is there consistently in all three : much, 
doubtless, which he could never have put there, but still much which 
nobody else can tear out without dragging some of what Shakespeare 
certainly did put there along with it. And so we come to a pause 
imperatively and at once. 

We do not know, and cannot discover where the First Folio editors 
found the first of the above-named pieces. There is no quarto at all 
corresponding to what they printed under the name of " The First 
Part of Henry the Sixth." The other two, however, are clearly ver- 
sions of quartos entitled, respectively, " The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with 
the death of the good King Humphrey" — printed by Thomas Creed 
in London in 1 594 — and " The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of 
York, and the death of good King Henrie the Sixt," printed by P. S. 
(sic) in London in 1595. Both of these quartos were manufactured, 
as the imprint states, for Thomas Millington, and the latter is expressly 
stated on its title-page to have been " sundry times acted by the 
Right Honorable the Duke of Pembroke his servants." Whatever 
our detective work in the texts of these two quartos may reveal, or 
fail in revealing, there can be no doubt that the three parts in their 
First Folio versions are together one consistent piece of work, out of the 
same workshop, and that the workmanship of them all — whether we 
decide that it is simple or composite — is one and the same. 

Simple or composite, however, which was it? Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps believes one way : that they were unitarily and solely Shake- 
speare's. Richard Grant White, in one of the closest and most elabo- 
rate arguments of his able and industrious life, summed up his thesis 
that there were three quartos — that they were done by Marlowe, Greene 
and Shakespeare, and perhaps Peele, who happened at the time to be 
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collaborating plays for the company known as " The Earl of Pem- 
broke's Servants/* with which young Shakespeare, then just arrived in 
London, had happily found employment. Mr. White further con- 
cluded (and this argument was an exceedingly close and concise one) 
that "in taking passages, and sometimes whole scenes, from those 
plays for his King Henry the Sixth he did little more than to reclaim 
his own." Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps was of the opinion, on the contrary, 
that, as was so often the case, as was certainly the case of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the Hamlet — the two quartos are " vamped, im- 
perfect and blundering versions of the poet's own original dramas." 
This last certainly seems the most probable from the circumstances of 
the times, from stage history, from the habits of the shorthand pi- 
rates, from the information to the Stationers' Company, and all the 
data which has been, in the course of the Bankside Introductions, 
so amply brought together and concreted into the fact, as we may 
state it, that external and circumstantial, rather than concerted and 
aesthetic material, must be referred to in order to solve the conundrums 
of the plays. 

Mr. Thomas Tyler, of London, has added another theory to the 
premises — and surely has argued it with skill and fairness, however 
we may smile at the lurking aestheticism of his lines. Mr. Tyler sub- 
mits that Marlowe, Greene, and " perhaps Peele " — without any Shake- 
speare at all in it — wrote the three old plays (the supposititious quarto 
from which the First Part was taken and the quartos we have) — and 
that Shakespeare and Marlowe — without any Greene or " perhaps 
Peele " at all in it — revised the old plays, and so produced the First 
Folio versions. Both Mr. White's and Mr. Tyler's arguments are in 
print,* and to them the curious and introspective reader is referred. 
Curious or not, he will find them curious reading. Mr. White's essay 
is extremely abstruse and founded mostly upon expert evidence as to 
" style." But Mr. Tyler's is more abstruse yet, dealing principally in 
and with that "word ending" or "verse ending" business which, to 
one not intricately educated or finely touched, appealeth not, or 
appeals very slightly and dimly indeed. 

Omitting the aestheticism and the transcendental, it seems to me 
that the safer internal evidence, the evidence of circumstances, date 
of publication, environment of composition and historical situation — to 
which most of the editors of the Bankside Editions, following the cue 
of the editor-in-chief, have limited themselves — if applied to in these 
three parts of the Henry the Sixths will result in giving the entire 
play, as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps gave it, to Shakespeare, and to him 
alone. Verse test evidence is only opinion evidence. So, too, is 

♦ "An Essay upon the Authorship of the Three Parts of Henry the Sixth," by 
Richard Grant White. Boston, The Riverside Press. " The True Tragedy," with 
introduction by Thomas Tyler, M.A. London, C. Praetorius, 1891. 
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the evidence of " style " when not overwhelming, or at least prima 
facie, 

A few years ago there were no " verse tests." A few years later 
on they may have disappeared. Critical ears, too, there may have 
been, or may yet be, which will not catch the Marlowe or Greene or 
" perhaps Peele " notes in the dramatic movement of this trilogy. 
But surely, as long as history and chronicles remain, as long as we 
know what habits and customs prevailed at certain given periods, we 
can at least save ourselves from glaring improbabilities and finical ab- 
sorptions by taking heed that our theories do not run amuck with this 
history, these chronicles, habits and customs — in short, with these 
certainties — in the long perspective of whereases and might have beens. 

Ajjpleton Morgan, in his introduction to the first volume of 
the Bankside Edition, The Merry Wives of Windsor^ has demonstrated 
how Shakespeare always played his pieces to the ear of the Court, 
and scarcely ever, if at all, allowed much praiseworthy action or admi- 
rable sentiment to anybody not of the privileged classes, and that he 
not only went to that extent negatively, but that he was positively 
eager and actively unscrupulous to vilify and traduce, upon occa- 
sion, any attempt of anybody — not of these classes — to interfere or 
to discuss state affairs. For commoners to " sit by the fire and dis- 
cuss what's done in the Capitol " was a heinous sin in Shakespeare's 
eyes. It seems to me that if — upon an examination of two or three 
dramatic pieces (written at about the same dates and putatively by the 
same man — with a reasonable sameness of method — division into acts 
and scenes and handling of the same or a similar class of incidents 
and dramatis personce)—^^ should find a similar undercurrent or trend 
of argument or of tendency, we need not at least worry ourselves over- 
much about those minute lackadaiscal " endings " of the words at the 
end of the lines, whether " single," " double," " weak," or male or 
female or neuter. It seems to me that the question would have set- 
tled itself cumulatively. At any rate it would have settled itself 
upon the Hume dictum, that some things were impossible because 
improbable (miracles, for example). Certainly I should think myself 
unable to find, in face of the cumulative evidence, a reason for denying 
the putative authorship of the putative author, or the slightest excuse 
for demanding that those who had believed in the authorship of the 
putative author should open or reopen their judgment and suspend 
it long enough to hear a hammering out of an argument in favor of 
the authorship of three or four of the putative authors* neighbors or 
contemporaries, whom nobody but myself (certainly nobody contem- 
porary or within two centuries of a contemporaneousness) had ever 
suggested in the premises ! Of course I do not mean to say that one 
should ever hesitate to discover the truth, however immaterial : nor 
hold that if a thing is worth considering at all it is not worth stating as 
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exactly as possible. But it seems to me that one should have some 
warrant other than his own personal opinion or whim for attempting 
to disturb a satisfactory belief and one not in any general question. 
Evidence-twisting and distortion in Shakespearian matters may be 
amusing, but even then it is necessary to have something in the way of 
evidence to twist and to distort. In the absence of excuse for query, 
why query at all ? 

Now, it appears that each of the three parts of the Henry the Sixths 
as they each appear in the First Folio, was written with an identical if 
minor purpose. The principal purposes in writing each of them were, 
of course, to illustrate the reign of Henry the Sixth, to write an inter- 
esting play, and to gather testerns at the door. But the strong minor 
purpose, the moral (if there was ever a moral in a play), was to teach 
the common people among the spectators that politics, religious mat- 
ters of government and of the state — even police matters — were bet- 
ter as they were : at any rate were not to be meddled with by the 
commoners. There was such a thing as inspiration from Heaven, no 
doubt, but it was not expected to appear except under direction of 
the English throne ; that patriotism was a good thing in a common 
person, but that patriotism meant to shout approval of what the 
privileged classes saw fit to do ; and that to find fault with anything 
that the privileged classes aforesaid did was treason ; and that the 
penalty for treason was drawing, quartering and so forth and so forth. 

In the first part of King Henry the Fourth we accordingly find the 
story of Joan of Arc, a story at once glorious, inspiring and pathetic — 
the noblest story, perhaps, in French history — distorted, minified and 
debauched in order to convey to Shakespeare's audiences that nothing 
not tending to British glory was worthy to be recorded at all. 
"Shakespeare's treatment" (says Mr. Morgan*) "of Joan of Arc, 
with all her self-denying patriotism, enthusiasm and achievements, 
was to call her by every vile name in his great catalogue, and represent 
her as perishing with a lie upon her lips as to her birth, while a brutal 
English bishop stands by and sneers at her dying agonies, crying : 

" * Break thou in pieces and consume to ashes. 
Thou foul, accursed minister of hell ! * 

(i Hen. F/., v., iv., 92.) 

The further lie as to her condition of pregnancy (which, if true, even 
by English statutes would have entitled her to mercy) is not spared 
that Shakespeare's plays might draw ! ** 

" Of course all this is not, strictly speaking, an indictment of Shake- 
speare himself, but rather a necessity of the situation which he found 
himself occupying. Already the strolling player had become a nui- 
sance, and laws had been framed to suppress him. The proprietor of 
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the Globe Theatre loved his perquisites and theatrical concessions too 
well to imperil them by offending the courtiers who only had the legal 
right under Elizabeth's statutes to license play-houses ; a playwright, 
making plays to be performed in London in a permanent theatre 
must be careful not to interfere with questions of caste — had no 
charter at all, except from the protection and patronage of some 
particular nobleman ; indeed, the law said, very explicitly, that, with- 
out such an aegis he was a vagrant, a " rogue by statute," with no 
legal resting-place, except a gaol. Under the circumstances it was 
unlikely that sentiments expressive of a longing for popular liberty, 
or subversive of title, birth and rank, should be largely put into the 
mouths of Shakespeare's actors, or that Shakespeare himself should 
pose as an agitator screaming from his corner, or scattering philippics 
against things established, especially since what he wrote was mounted 
upon the boards of two theatres, under the vigilant eye of a sovereign 
whose definition of treason was notoriously elastic, and with the 
Tower and the block unpleasantly near to suggest a wholesome pru- 
dence. The dramatists of Elizabeth's day were only too happy to be 
on the safe side when they mentioned the throne and the ruling 
classes, and to put all their lofty sentiments into noble mouths ; and 
it is but natural to find Shakespeare surpassing them in that, as in 
everything else, in degree. It might be offered, too, with great 
reason, that the common people in Tudor days were very far from 
being ripe for popular government ; that their happiness could only 
come from the permanence of establishments ; that the greatest kind- 
ness to them was to teach, as did Goethe almost two centuries later, 
acquiescence in things as they were, since dissatisfaction could only 
mean license, anarchy and ruin ; death for the overt act, and — for the 
survivor — worse than before." 

Having thus in the first part of Henry the Sixth taught his audi- 
ences that the lovely and plaintive and gallant story of the maiden of 
Orleans was a case of a prostitute acting under direct orders of the devil, 
who deserved death at the stake, most of all because, being of mean 
and humble origin, she had busied herself about other matters than 
the milking of cows or the cleaning out of stables, Shakespeare pro- 
ceeded in the second part to read the second lesson of the first 
chapter — that your man of common birth should be patriotic, and to 
be patriotic meant to applaud things as they were, and to take off 
one's hat when the courtier passed along. The story of what is known 
as " Cade's Rebellion " is treated with a mendacity, so far as I know, 
unsurpassed in literature. " Jack Cade came up to London " (I quote 
again from Appleton Morgan), "at the head of a respectful deputation, 
and demanded only reforms which the king himself conceded to be 
just. * The king sent to ask why the good men of Kent had left their 
homes.' Cade answered that the people were robbed of their goods 
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for the king's use ; that mean and corrupt persons, who plundered and 
oppressed the Commons, filled the high offices at court ; that it was 
noised abroad that the king's lands in France had been aliened ; that 
the king's counsellors were giving him bad advice; that misgovern- 
ment banished justice and prosperity from the land ; and that the 
men of Kent were specially ill-treated and overtaxed, etc. The re- 
bellion was against the nobles, not the king. Cade's demands were 
reasonable, as every English historian admits, and the throne treated 
with him and proclaimed a truce upon its kingly honor, during which 
Cade was treacherously murdered by the king's own party. But 
Shakespeare could find no terms too contemptuous for one who could 
question whether men nobly born could give bad advice. Cade is 
represented by Shakespeare, in a story manufactured out of whole 
cloth, not only as a rebel and a traitor, but a robber of orchards, and as 
being lawfully shot by one Alexander Iden, a Kentish gentleman, whose 
enclosed orchard Cade is attempting to burglarize. And so dies * this 
monstrous traitor,' who not only committed no treason, but was con- 
sulted with by the throne as to needed reforms in the general weal. 
And this is * History* forged by a Shakespeare in the interests of his 
theatrical franchises ! " 

That the play of the second part of Henry the Sixth was con- 
trived to make Cade contemptuous and ridiculous to the spectators, 
we have, as it happens, a piece of singular, but unmistakable evidence. 

It happened that, in the year 1848, the then Duke of Devonshire 
sent to The Stiakespeare Society his large collection of cartoons and de- 
signs by Inigo Jones,* from which to reproduce such as might illus- 
trate the admirable series of papers which that society was then 
issuing. And a selection of them was published in that year, chiefly 
such as Jones had made to guide Sir William D'Avenant's (as I sup- 
pose) stage dresser at the Duke's Theatre. Among these were found 
two designs for the dresses of Shakespearian characters, Romeo and 
Jack Cade. The former in the Pilgrim's dress, by reason of which 
Juliet accosts him (Q. 499, 674 F.) : *' Good Pilgrim, you do wrong your 
hand too much," etc., and bearing the torch which he insists on carry- 
ing (Q. 350,487 F.). Of the cartoon of Cade, Mr. Planch6 said : " The 
figureis very rudely sketched, but full of character — the ragged trousers 
of the artisan contrasting well with the plumed helmet of the military 
chief. " This monument of victory will I bear," exclaimed Cade, after 
the death of the Staflords (an exclamation supposed to be explained 
by the following passage in Holinshed : " Jack Cade upon this 
victory against the Staff ords, apparelled himself in Sir Humphrey's 

♦ " Inigo Jones: A Life of the Architect, by Peter Cunningham, Esq.; Re- 
marks on some of his Sketches for Masques and Dramas by J. R. Planche, Esq.; 
and Five Court Masques, edited from the Original Mss. of Ben Jonson, by Payne 
Collier, Esq." London, printed for The Shakespeare Society, 1848. 
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brigadine, set full of gilt nails." The brigadine was a jacket formed of 
overlapping pieces of iron, riveted together by nails, the heads of 
which, being gilt, ornamented the velvet covering of thq jacket in per- 
pendicular rows. But the plumed helmet would be a more distinguish- 
ing feature in the military costume of a leader, and more easily put on 
by the actors, and the appropriation by Cade of any portion of Lord 
Stafford's armor, sufficiently in keeping with the fact recorded by the 
chronicler. In Iden's Garden Cade says: "I think this word sallet 
was born to do me good, for many a time, but for a sallet, my brain- 
pan had been cleft by a brown bill ; and many a time, when I have 
been dry, and bravely marching, it hath served me instead of a quart 
pot, to drink in." In this speech- Cade is playing on the word sallet or 
salad, which signifies either a dish of herbs or the peculiar helmet of 
the fifteenth century (so called from the Italian celata or German jA^z/^, 
a shell, bowl or cover) and differing essentially from the ordinary hel- 
met of Shakespeare's time. In the design before us we perceive the 
distinction has been carefully made. The figure wears an open head- 
piece, not the visored and beavered helmet of the time of James I., 
and sufficiently like the salade of the reign of Henry VI. to satisfy 
the critical antiquary. The baton is in the left hand, having been 
transferred from the right, as at the moment of saying : " Come, then, 
let's go fight with them." The reader will also perceive from a glance 
at the cartoon that Jones' cue, like Shakespeare's, had been to hold 
up Cade as an object of ridicule, and thus teach the spectators, both 
by the comic as well as by the tragic in dramatic movement, that the 
divine right of kings and of classes must not be tampered with by 
the commons and the yokels. The perfect and literal transcript of the 
vile speech of the lowest orders, disguised as much as possible in the 
folio into " Mounsieur Basimecu,'' is not the least nor the great effort 
made to coarsen the portrait of Cade to the very limit of contempt. 

But perhaps it is not entirely fair to Richard Grant White to 
leave it to be inferred that his argument as to the part of Greene 
in the composition of this — or parts of this — Trilogy of Henry the Sixth 
— was entirely of the deductive sort — and purely of his opinion as to 
matters of style, metre, etc. One piece of circumstantial evidence, at 
least, he makes perfect, as follows : Greene's celebrated saying about 
the " upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his * Tyger's 
heart wrapped in a players hyde ' supposes he is as well able to bom- 
bast out a blanke verse as the rest of you, and being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum is, in his own conceyt, the only Shakespeare in a 
country" — the meaning of which was that their apprentice, Shake- 
speare, had surpassed them all — was suggestive of the line in The True 
Tragediey and the third part of Henry the Sixth : 

" O Tygres heart wrapt in a woman's hyde." 

It is of ^uch catch-lines and coincidences that chronicles are made. 
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If Greene, Peele, Marlowe and others wrote this matter, possibly 
'prentice Shakespeare inserted that particular " Tygres heart " line, 
and became known by it among his fellows. So that they alluded to 
him familiarly, over their cups, about that line. It was an easy one to 
assimilate with their memory — more or less alliterative. They might 
even have mimicked his Warwickshire patois, " O tigers 'art wrapped 
in a woman's 'ide." We can hear them — Greene, Marlowe and " per- 
haps Peele" — sitting at the Mermaid or the Temple Inn, discussing 
jealously the meteoric career of William Shakespeare, lately their fag 
and Johannes Factotum, and getting even with him for leaving them 
in distance, by referring to him by that line spoken in affectation of 
the provincial Warwickshire which he had outgrown in courtly circles 
to which he had compelled admission. I think Mr. White is right. 
The use of the line, in poor Greene's screed, identifies it with the one 
that Shakespeare himself wrote into The True Tragedie, 

The ergo then is that Shakespeare wrote the III. Henry VL — not 
only — but The True Tragedie. As to Mr. White's (and therefore, I 
think Mr. Tyler's, for I doubt if there had been any Tyler theory 
had there not been a Grant White theory to build it out of) idea that 
the ergo also insists on Greene, Marlowe and " perhaps Peele," I, unfort- 
unately for myself perhaps, cannot agree with either of the above- 
named gentlemen. Greene's allusion to Shakespeare by the line he 
wrote in a play, is just as good evidence of anything, if he wrote the 
play alone, as if he wrote that play in connection or collaboration 
with somebody else. 

Another piece of evidence which convinces me that Shakespeare 
was the author of The Contention and The True Tragedie^ as well as of 
the II. and III. Henry the Sixth : There are about 3,500 lines, all told, 
in those two quartos which reappear in the II. and III. Henry VL If 
Greene, Marlowe and " perhaps Peele " had written those quartos, does 
anybody suppose — can anybody suppose — that Shakespeare would 
have deliberately taken three thousand five hundred lines from a play 
by one of his own contemporaries, and called them his own ? I do 
not believe he would have cared, even if he had dared, to " convey " 
to that extent. He certainly was under no necessity of so doing. 
The only remaining theory, then, with which I care to deal is that Hem- 
ingfes and Condell did that " conveying" for him. But this seems to me 
at least equally absurd. I see no motive for the conveyance, and cer- 
tainly no precedent or indication of habitude upon the part of those 
editorial partners. 

But there is something more to be said. In a set of sonnets pub- 
lished in London in 1594, in sonnet number the ninth, there are these 

lines: 

" Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon him. 
Nay more, the men that so eclipst his fame, 
Purloyned his Plumes : can they deny the same? " 
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Probably they could — an* they would — "deny the same.'* If 
Shakespeare is alluded to in these lines (and there is no particular evi- 
dence either that he was or that he was not) he certainly could 
have denied " the same," had the charge of purloining " our " {i.e.y 
Greene's and Marlowe's — and "perhaps Peele's") plumes been called 
to his attention. But, not to affect flippancy myself, is it not the 
merest flippancy — the most gratuitous of manufactured assumption — 
to assert or insinuate that, because Shakespeare was alluded to by his 
jealous or complaisant or admiring fellows, by an alliterative line he 
had once casually or in course written, that therefore any conceivable 
gratuitous proposition — that he was a collaborateur with three other 
playwrights — that he deliberately claimed their work as his own — that 
he reclaimed out of the collaborated work, and so on, must be plau- 
sible ? 

Of the first part for the portion of which the text is not found 
except in the First Folio, we may be reasonably sure that it had, like 
the other two portions, an original form contemporary with the other 
quartos. Although Meres does not mention such a play, in the Diary 
of Philip Henslowe, there is the record of the performance on March 
3, 1 591-2, of a play of Hejiry F7., and we know that one of the in- 
cidents contained in it was the triumph of Talbot over the French from 
Nash in his Pierce Pennilesse of that date. But Edmund Malone thought 
that this was not the play called The First Part of Henry VL in the 
First Folio, and indeed, that that play was neither written by Shake- 
speare nor by any author or authors concerned in the composition of 
either of the two quartos used for the groundwork of the second and 
third parts. On the other hand, Charles Knight and G. C. Verplanck, 
one of the ablest, certainly as able as any of the editors, agreed with 
Halliwell-Phillipps that Shakespeare wrote all three, and that, as in the 
case of the Titus Andronicus and the Pericles^ the inferiority was due to 
circumstances, and could not be used to de-authorize Shakespeare. 

Of the two quartos above named, second editions were printed in 
1609, and three years before the First Folio was printed, a third edition 
of each under the title-page : " The whole contention of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, together with the death of the good Duke 
Humphrey, the Duke of York and of King Henry the Sixth, by 
William Shakespeare, gent." In three years more, this doubled play, 
The Whole Contention, now assumed to be by Shakespeare, is passed 
over to the First Folio editors with about three thousand two hundred 
and forty of its lines retained or substantially transferred ; and with 
about two thousand seven hundred and forty new lines, and with 
the first part restored, forming a trilogy, not under any of the quarto 
titles, but, as the First, Second and Third Parts of King Henry the 
Sixt. As to this change of title to bring this trilogy of plays into 
the sequence of historical plays, where it is rightfully entitled to ap- 
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pear, there need not be much surprise. Any editor would have been 
justified in doing as much as this, especially if, as Heminges and Con- 
dell did, he gave a sub-title of the salient words in the quarto titles. 
But the mystery of the two thousand seven hundred and forty new 
lines is certainly one not easy solved. These lines do not, prima facie , 
differ in gait or style from their new context, but where did they 
come from ? Such a vast number of questions, of course, afford enor- 
mous facilities for the commentators, and many and able have been 
the advantages taken of them. But it is thought that the present 
summary of them is a fair statement of all that is known or likely to 
be known in regard to these singular dramatic pieces. 

I have already noted what appears to me to be the strongest in- 
ternal evidence in favor of a Shakespearian authorship, namely the 
identity of effort to discourage the popular agitation of topics of state, 
and state policy or economics. It must be admitted, however, that 
strong internal evidence just the other way is the handling of the 
character of Sir John Fastolffe. Of course Sir John Fastolffe is our 
old friend Sir John Falstaff. A different spelling, especially of a 
proper name, is entirely immaterial in the Shakespearian days. But the 
difference in the conception of the two is as broad as the distance be- 
tween the antipodes themselves. Says Appleton Morgan : 

" John Falstaff, or Fastolffe, was the son of John Fastolfe, a mari- 
ner, who, born in 1379, and becoming fatherless, was placed in very 
early life under the guardianship of John, Duke of Bedford, then 
Regent of France. He afterward accompanied Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, to Ireland. In 1409 he married Millicent, daughter of Sir 
Robert Tiptoft, relict of Sir Stephen Scope (the record of his allow- 
ance to her of ;^ioo per annum pin-money, and of its prompt payment 
to the date of her death are still extant). Falstaff's name also appears 
as that of a brave soldier in Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, Anjou and 
Maine. He was lieutenant of Harfleur on the capture of that fortress 
in 141 5. He fought at Rouen, Caen, Falaise and Seez, and was made 
a Baron of France for successfully storming the castle of Sill6-le- 
Guillaume. In writing the scenes in I. and II. King Henry IV., Shake- 
speare was perfectly justified in making Sir John Oldcastle one of the 
reckless and profligate companions of Henry, Prince of Wales, such 
being the exact historical fact. But Oldcastle, in later life, had re- 
versed the lightness of his youth. Marrying into the Cobham family, 
he had become a Lord Cobham, commonly known as * the good Lord 
Cobham,' a follower of Wycliffe and an enthusiast, who at his own 
expense maintained an army of preachers in a crusade against the Es- 
tablished Church, and so suffered an attainder, being thereunder tried 
and executed for high treason (under the changed conditions of Eliza- 
beth's day pronounced to have been martyrdom). There can be, then, 
no doubt but that the Cobham family raised a clamor of protest when 
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the Henry IV. was being acted, at their so eminent name being held 
up for caricature, and were powerful enough to obtain an order from 
the lord chamberlain that it be removed, while the apology of the epi- 
logue was to not only be made as publicly as the play had been per- 
formed, but should contain disclaimers that any allusion to a Lord 
Cobham had been ever intended (which certainly was not the fact). 
Among other contemporaries the historian of the Church, Thomas 
Fuller, seems at first to have welcomed the change. * Stage poets,' 
he says, *have themselves been very bold with, and others very merry 
at the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a boon 
companion, a jovial royster, and a coward to boot. The best is. Sir 
John Falstaff hath relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle and of 
late is substituted buffoon in his place.* But when this same Thomas 
Fuller comes to write his ' Worthies of England,* he appears quite as 
much annoyed at the use of Sir John Falstaff as he was of Sir John 
Oldcastle. * To avouch him [Falstaff] by many arguments valiant is 
to maintain that the sun is bright, though since, the stage has been 
overbold with his memory, making him a thrasonical puff, and emblem 
of mock valor. True it is, Sir John Oldcastle did first bear the brunt, 
being made the makesport in plays for a coward. Now, as I am glad 
that Sir John Oldcastle is put out, so am I sorry Sir John Falstaffe is 
put in to relieve his memory in this base service, to be the anvil for 
every dull wit to strike upon. Nor is our comedian excusable by some 
alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Falstaffe (and making him 
the property and pleasure of King Henry V. to abuse) seeing the 
vicinity of sounds intrench on the memory of that worthy knight, and 
few do heed the inconsiderable difference in spelling. He was made 
Knight of the Garter by King Henry the VL, and died about the 
second year of his reign.** * The question, the historical problem, for 
us to grapple just here (and it is certainly a very curious one however 
it has survived any possible importance) is, Did Shakespeare deliberate- 
ly reverse history, as he did in the case of Joan of Arc and of Jack 
Cade, and make Sir John Falstaff a coward, from some personal or in- 
herited spite or from assuming the quarrel of, or at the request and 
instance of, one of his titled patrons ; or was there anywhere a record 
of Sir John Falstaffe*s or Fastolffe's cowardice on the field of Patay? 
Guizot says the battle was short, "the English losing heart ;**t but 
though he alludes to Sir John*s presence at that affair, makes no men- 
tion of his particular responsibility for the result. Similarly, all the 
other authentic records are silent on the point. But Shakespeare is 
most emphatic as to the charge of cowardice. 

* Tegg's Edition, II., 455. 
t History of France, II., 261. 
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Messenger — If Sir John Fastolfe had not played the coward 

He being in the vanward, placed behind 
With purpose to relieve and follow them 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke, 
Hence grew the general wrack and massacre. 

(/. Henry F/., I., i., 131.) 

France before Rouen, An Alarum: Excursions, Enter Sir John Fas- 
tolfe and a Captain, 

Captain — Whither away Sir John Fastolfe, in such haste? 

Fastolfe — Whither away ? to save myself by flight ; we are like to 

have the overthrow again. 
Captain — What! will you fly, and leave Lord Talbot? 
Fastolfe — Ay, all the Talbots in the world to save my life ! 

(Id,, III., ii., I.) 

Paris, A Hall of State, Enter the King, Gloster, Bishop of Winchester y 
Yorky Suffolk, Somerset, Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, the Governor of 
Paris, a?id others. Enter Sir John Fastolfe, 

Fastolfe — My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation 
A letter was delivered to my hand, 
Writ to your grace from the Duke of Burgundy. 

Talbot — Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 

I vow'd base knight, when I did meet thee next 
To tear the garter from thy craven's leg. 

\Plucking it off,'] 
, . . Pardon, my princely Henry and the rest. 
This dastard, at the battle of Patay 
When but in all I was six thousand strong. 
And that the French were almost ten to one ; 
Before we met or that a stroke was given, 
Like to a trusty squire did run away. 

{Id., IV., i., 9.) 

Now, if Shakespeare had ever heard or known of a record to the 
effect that Sir John Fastolfe was such a poltroon as that, I can well 
understand why he held the name in pickle for a coward, and so found 
it ready when a substitute for Oldcastle was wanted. And it would 
have been a stroke of policy on his part so to have employed it. For 
the true English audience loves nothing quite so much as successful 
military or naval valor. Only to such as Marlborough, Nelson or 
Wellington do they rear columns, which, like Nelson's in Trafalgar 
Square, far overtop and look a long way down on the mere bric-k-brac 
Edwards and Henrys and Georges. Had Sir John Falstaff been an 
unsuccessful hero even, perhaps the ignominy with which Shakespeare 
treats him would be intelligible, since even Gordon was left to be dis- 
embowelled by savages and his memory to perish when once with all 
his courage he could not command success. But Sir John appears 
from the record to have been a singularly successful warrior. Not 
only did he capture the division of the Duke D'AIenjon, and take 
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the duke himself a prisoner, at Agincourt, but at the siege of Orleans, 
in October, he achieved a veritable coup, by provisioning the be- 
siegers, although he headed but a handful of troops and was opposed 
by largely superior numbers. Now, it is rather hard to suppose that 
the pen that was to draw the Falstaff of the first and second Henry IV,, 
and of The Merry Wives of Windsor could have ever so tamely sketched 
so distinguished a real character, 

Mr. Morgan, indeed, conjectures that it was on account of the 
animosity of the Talbot family to Gen. Sir John Falstaff on account 
of the affair at Patay that Shakespeare, when compelled to take the 
name of Oldcastle out of his plays, substituted for it that of Falstaff 
"thus conciliating two powerful families by a single Shakespearian 
stroke."* But this does not account for the difference in the handling 
of the same Falstaff in the Henry VL and in the Henry IV. The one 
a modern reference of two or three lines, the other, the creation of 
the first comic character in literature ! 

I may add, however, that he would be a very bold or a very exas- 
perating critic who should assert that the famous Scene 4 of Act II. of 
the first part, where Somerset, Suffolk and Warwick, Plantagenet and 
the lawyers formally pluck the white and red roses and inaugurate at 
once the symbolism and the strife that were to saturate English soil 
with so much costly blood, was not written by William Shakespeare. 

I think on the whole that it would be safer to accept Mr. Mor- 
gan's dictum : f "-^ pl^y assigned to Shakespeare during the period when 
the London publishers were struggling to secure the opportunity of bring- 
ing out a Shakespeare play y and which sliows internal evidence of Shake- 
speare^ s own handy must be his.'' We may be led into error by accepting 
it, but we will avoid more than we make, because taking commercial 
as well as literary tastes together into the estimate of probability, the 
outcome must surely be safer than when confining ourselves exclu- 
sively to either. In the third part of Henry Vl.y at line i of Scene i of 
Act III., we have a curious proof of the carelessness of the early com- 
positors, and yet of how fortunate their carelessness was, so far as we 
are concerned, their blunders throwing interesting side-lights upon 
our data of those days. It seems that besides those mentioned in the 
First Folio there was an actor named Sinclo. Now this Sinclo, it 
seems, took the part of one of the players in the Induction to the 
Taming of the Shrew^X and of one of the game-keepers in 3 Henry 
VI. (III., i., I, being, " Enter Sinklo and Humphrey with crosse bowes 
in their hands," and Gabriel the " Messenger " (I., iii., 48) in the same 
play. And that this messenger was supposed to enter as if out of 

* " Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism," p. 261. 
t Bankside Ed., Vol. XIV., p. xiii. 

X See Bankside Edition, Vol. II., The Taming of the Shrew, line 97. In the 
quarto he is called " a boy** 
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breath with haste we know from the fact that at his second entrance 
(II., i., 42), the stage direction is ^^ enter one blowing." But to return 
to Sinclo, who appears to have been a utility actor of wide range. 
Sinclo (or Sinklo, sometimes written Sink) took the part of the first 
of the three beadles who arrest Doll Tearsheet at 2 Henry /F., * where 
the stage direction is in the quarto : "Enter Sinklo and three or four 
officers." And that he was a spare, lean man, rather than short 
and fat (as beadles ought to be), we know from the unspeakable Doll's 
threat, "Thou thin man in a censer, I will have thee soundly swinged," 
etc. 

It is interesting to note that the fact that material errors like 
these could have remained unnoticed and uncorrected for twenty- 
three years is therefore not only an illustration of the extreme careless- 
ness in anything except the mechanical part of their employment of 
the early printers, but of the hurried preparation of the actors' copies 
from which these printers set up. And it is probably to this habit of 
preparing plays for the night's presentation hurriedly, and without 
stopping to assign names to characters (since there were no playbills, 
it could really make no difference so the parts were effectively cast), 
that we doubtless owe the name Curtiss, given to one of Petruchio's 
servants in the " Taming of the Shrew ; " otherwise the introduction 
of an English name into an Italian play (where even Baptista as a 
male name is accurately used, showing an unusual familiarity some- 
where with Italian nomenclature) might still puzzle us. In this same 
play we have the first speech in Scene i of Act III. given now to a 
messenger (or servant) assigned to Nicke (or Nick) in the folio; and, 
as there is known to have been a Nicholas Tarleton among the actors 
of that period, he is conjectured to have been the one alluded to as 
cast for this part in the Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

And again, in the Midsummer Nighfs Dream;\ note where, when 
the pageant with which the horny-handed Bottom Troupe is escorted 
before the duke, the stage direction is : Enter Tawyer with a trumpet 
before them. This Tawyer was probably another Sincklo, a useful utility 
man whose name, however, was not illustrious enough to be included 
in the famous First Folio list. In that list we have the name of Rich- 
ard Cowley, who played Dogberry, as we learn from the fact that in the 
Much Ado About Nothing may still be read: "Jacke Wilson" for 
" Balthazar ; "J " Andrew " and " Cowley " for " Dogberry ; " " Kempe " 
for " Verges "§ etc. And so in the Merry Wives of Windsor ^ although 

♦ Bankside Ed. (Vol. XIII.). line Q. 2812— the stage direction reads " Enter 
Sincklo and three or foure officers ;** the opposite first folio line, F. 3153, being 
'* Enter Hostesse Quickly, Del Tearsheete and Beadles " 

t Bankside, Vol. VIII. See F. line 1919. 

X Bankside Ed., Vol. VI. SeeQ. 1905 ; F. 1996: Q. 1907 ; F. 1998 : Q. 1912 , 
F. 2000 : M.D. passim this scene. 

§ Bankside, Vol. I., line 2448 F. et seg. 
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Pistol has disappeared from the stage (along with the landlord, Nym, 
and Bardolph) for the transformation scene at Heme's Oak, the stage 
business in the folio prints invariably " Pist " as a direction to the 
speeches of the Puck or Hobgoblin — an error easily accounted for if 
we suppose this part doubled with that of Pistol — as it easily might 
have been in the old play. So " Broome " for " Brooke " in that play 
may not be a misprint, but the real name of an actor. These errors, 




to be sure, sometimes give us such interesting bits of insight into 
Shakespeare's green-room that we cannot but be very thankful for the 
blunderings of the printers. It seems, for example, that there were 
three actors of minor parts in the company: Sinclo, Humphrey (per- 
haps the Humphrey Jeaffes mentioned by Henslowe) and Gabriel by 
name (possibly Gabriel Harvey, an actor also mentioned by Henslowe), 
whose lines found their way into the hands of the First Folio printers. 

C. W. T. 



SHAKESPEARE AT OXFORD. 

Sir William D*Avenant lived and died declaring that he was Shake- 
speare's own son. Whether or not Sir William was that kind of wise 
child who — according to Gobbo — knoweth his own father, we have only 
opinion evidence it would seem. But without any statement of the 
evidence upon which Sir William based his declaration, the Scotch 
verdict of not proven must content us. The only known facts are 
that Shakespeare, on his journeys between London and Stratford, found 
the Crown Inn at Oxford, near Carfax — a picture of which forms 
the frontispiece of the January issue of Shakespeariana — a com- 
fortable place to break his thoroughfare in, and that this Crowne Inne 
or Taverne was kept by John Davenant, or D*Avenant (the spelling 
his son, Sir William, preferred), whom Aubury says "was a grave 
and discreet citizen," whose wife was a very beautiful woman, "and of 
a very good witt, and of conversation extremely agreeable ; " and that, of 
the seventeen contemporary notices of him which Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
lias preserved in his " Outlines,** four make insinuations respecting the re- 
lations between Shakespeare and Mrs. Davenant. A careful reading 
of the transcripts of these notices shows that all, or nearly all, of them 
speak of John D'Avenant's austere melancholy disposition, but always 
commendatory of his discretion, stability and worthiness, which led to 
his being chosen mayor of Oxford (in the term of which office he died). 
Further, these notices which, enlarging upon John D'Avenant*s solemn 
and saturnine disposition, allude always to the sprightly disposition of 
the wife, and that of their three sons, Robert, William and Nicholas, 
William only resembled in this the mother. Several of the authori- 
ties cited speak of Shakespeare's finding the Crowne Inne attract- 
ive, either on account of the good wine or of Mrs. D'Avenant*s 
charms, as if it might have been either (and all these notices are 
contemporary and rather unnecessarily lay in the allusion to the 
alternative above hinted at). Sir William's own story, and the well- 
known story of " my godfather Shakespeare " and the admonition 
not to " take God's name in vain," etc., are all that is ascertainable as to 
the verity of the rumor. As to the story about the boy and his god- 
father, it was undoubtedly, as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps points out, a very 
old Joe-Millerism. But there is no reason in that why the story, well 
known as it was, should not have been applied to Shakespeare, by his 
admonisher in this instance. The recurrence of the story in " Wit and 
Mirth Out of Taverns," by John Taylor (the so-called "Water Poet "), 
1629, is as follows: "A boy whose mother was noted to be one not 
overladen with honesty, went to seek his godfather, and enquiring for 
him, quoth one to him, ' Who is thy godfather ? ' The boy repli'd 
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' His name is Goodman Dingland, the gardener.* ' Oh,* said the man 
' if he be thy goodfather, he is at the next alehouse, but I feare thou 
takest God's name in vaine. ' ** But Taylor might have worked it over 
from a contemporary as well as gotten it from Joe Miller himself. 

Though Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, after reading his own citations so 
industriously collected, decides against the Shakespearian paternity of 
Sir William D*Avenant, I cannot myself, on reading them, feel so 
positive. The fact that the innuendo was put upon paper so many 
times: By Aubrey (1680); Gildon (1699); Hearne (1709); Jacobs (1719); 
Pope (1733), again in (1744); Oldys (1750), again in his notes on Lang- 
baine (1791); The Lives of the Poets (1753) ; A Description of Eng- 
land and Wales (1769); J. Taylor*s Letters to Malone (1810) ; and so 
comparatively near the event, ought to go for something surely. On 
the other hand, of course, the will of John Davenant himself, made 
in 1622 (earlier than the earliest of the insinuations), speaks of William 
as his undoubted son. The facts are all preserved, and the contem- 
porary references carefully reprinted, in Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps' " Out- 
lines," and — such is the constitution of the human mind — that of very 
little evidence can it be said that it impresses all minds alike. But 
at any rate, Shakespeare left no known son, legitimate or natural, 
if Sir William D*Avenant was not that son. But if he was not Shake- 
speare's son, he is conceded to have been his godson, which surely is 
glory enough for any man. H. P. Harman. 

Note. — By oversight, the view of John Davenant's hostelry at Oxford, " the Crown 
Inn," was inserted as frontispiece to the January (1892) Shakespeariana. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

[76] " The Mortal Moon " may be an ejaculation, as in the son- 
net it is said : " The Mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured.*' But 
why this book is so called, or why it is printed, or what it is about (all 
that there is in it has been lately printed in other arrangement) passes 
man's understanding. 

[78] There probably never was a more " all around " literary man 
than the late James Russell Lowell. Doing a very little — or at least 
not too much — of any one thing, it is hard to find anything he did, 
prose, poetry, criticism, in which any improvement can be suggested. 
The volume before us contains ^besides the essay on Richard IILy 
to which we are expected to call especial attention below) papers 
on Gray, Landor, Walton, Milton's Areopagitica. The essay or 
lecture on Richard III. was one which Lowell, for some reason, 
did not himself care to see in print, did not indicate to his pub- 
lishers as among those of his pieces which might go into any col- 
lection of his writings: one with which, as Prof. Norton says in a 
brief note, Mr. Lowell " was not satisfied." But we must still be 
thankful to Professor Norton for reprinting it. The general reviews 
of it to which our attention has been attracted appear, like Lowell 
himself, to be dissatisfied with it, and Mr. E. A. Calkins, in his noble 
preface to Vol. XV. of the Bankside Shakespeare, is calmly and judi- 
cially severe with it. But on a re-reading we are inclined to fall in with 
Dr. Lowell's reasoning, and, malgre Mr. Calkins, to express our ex- 
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treme sense of the luminousness of Dr. Lowell's perception of the 
bottom trouble with the Richard III, 

Mr. Lowell's argument is in fact very much the argument by 
which Mr. Morgan, in his introductions to the Bankside Titus Andran- 
icus and Pericles^ felt compelled to decide that those plays were Shake- 
speare's — namely : that while Shakespeare might be turgid — preposter- 
ous, deal in blood and thunder, follow popular models, fall below him- 
self over and over again — yet the one thing which was impossible to 
Shakespeare was that he should be for long dull, or that he could 
write an entire speech or scene without flashing himself out. " His 
incomparable force and delicacy of poetic expression which can never 
keep themselves hidden for long, but flash out from time to time like 
those pulses of pale flame with which the sky throbs at unprophetic- 
able intervals, as if in involuntary betrayal of the coming Northern 
Lights : ... in all his plays we have evidence that he could not 
long keep his mind from that kind of overflow." If Mr. Morgan had 
been a word-painter instead of a Shakespearian, he would have ex- 
pressed it in this inimitable way. But this is Mr. Morgan's argument 
from beginning to end. 

Proceeding specifically with the Ricftard Ill.y Dr. Lowell finds 
also that there is no humor in the Richard II L^ except the one touch 
where Richard rebukes Buckingham for saying •* Zounds." But this, 
if humor, is rather grim, from the sovereign to the man who, from 
loading with honors, he is about to order beheaded. And he ques- 
tions if Shakespeare, however intentionally dull and perfunctory, 
could for so long have repressed his all-enwrapping humor. Again, 
Dr. Lowell misses the eloquence which, any more than the humor, 
Shakespeare could not keep from issuing from the end of his pen. 
Could Shakespeare have done those twelve ghosts with their antiph- 
onal monotony, or those two addresses of Richard and Richmond 
to their respective armies, in the former of which only is there the 
slightest gleam of that crystallizing power which Shakespeare had of 
unexpectedly and in a phrase uttering a whole lexicon of contempt ? 
" Who never in their lives felt so much cold as over shoes in snow," is 
Lowell's example of this power. That stinging sentence in which 
Henry at Agincourt tells a Frenchman that his soldiers are so rag- 
ged, hungry and worn out that they are little better " than so many 
French," is another. We think, therefore, that a more careful reading 
of this essay, now it is in print, will dispel the public disfavor with 
which it was received — a disfavor arising, undoubtedly, from its de- 
structive criticism of even a single play of the world's idol, or from the 
popular impression, created by newspapers mostly, that it was on the 
line of the small men who say that this and that and the other is not 
" Shakespeare," who print parts of the plays in small type in their 
editions because of — well, because of fifteen or twenty pages of rea- 
sons, i la Fleay, Furnivall and (we extremely regret to add) i la Dr. 
Rolfe himself, who, beginning by doing good work, has at last, in his 
old age, succumbed to this Bottom-the-weaver "business." 

If we are going to throw Shakespeare out of the window, as 
Landor threw his cook, every time we come upon one of these 
acreages, we might as well join hands with dear Mrs. Pott, for even 
she admits that Shakespeare might have been equal to the dull 
and heavy-witted filling-in between the splendid Bacon's magnificent 
period. But this is not what Dr. Lowell does. And we think that a 
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re-reading of this elegant paper will impress every one with the exact 
and steady, even if light and playful, hand of the critic at his best. 
And we should not be surprised either, if more than one of these re- 
readers should not rise convinced of the justice and cogency of Dr. 
Lowell's criticism. 

[79] Mrs. Pott has always been and, we trust, always will be treated 
with the utmost respect and esteem in Shakespeariana. Her zeal and 
perseverance are certainly admirable, and when she adds this com- 
pactly printed volume of 421 pages to her other works, she may well 
feel that she has given reasons for the faith that is in her. These 
reasons do not touch us, or else we are not in touch with them. As 
we once said about Mr. Wigston's occult volumes: Supposing all 
this Rosicrucian stuff is true, what has it got to do with the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare ? And is it not time to stop all this twad- 
dle about the " secrets ** the Rosicrucians imagined that they possessed ? 
Why not turn the tables, and ask what the Rosicrucians would have 
said to the telephone, the electric light, the phonograph, the telegraph 
and the rest of our amenities or nineteeth-century " secrets," if we are 
pleased to call them so? And (though to nobody else than to Mrs. 
Pott would we spare the necessary space) let us add that even a 
temptation to read Mrs. Pott's book would be sadly handicapped, if 
not blocked at the start, by reading on page 12 an allusion to " Mr. 
Donnelly's great discovery of cipher in the Shakespeare Folio of 
1623." If Mrs. Pott still thinks that her friend Donnelly " discovered " 
anything, or that there is a cipher in the First Folio, as we said once 
before, let it be so. But others quite as competent as Mrs. Pott — 
several millions of others — disagree with her as to her facts. 

Mrs. Pott continues, we perceive, to find "parallelisms," such as 
were quoted by Mr Breeze * from papers in the journal of the Bacon 
Society, and between such passages as these (the italics are Mrs. 
Pott's, p. 248): (i) "Winds the great waves of the air. . . . They may 
blow down trees. . . . They may likewise overturn edifices^ but the more 
solid structures they cannot destroy, unless accompanied by earth- 
quakes. Sometimes they hurl down avalanches from the mountains 
so as almost to bury the plains bencctth them ; sometimes they cause 
great inundations of water." BACON (" History of the Winds"). 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 

Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of nature's germens tumble altogether 

Even til destruction sicken Macbeth. 

If Mrs. Pott can read these two passages aloud, or listen to 
somebody else read them aloud, and still conceive that they were writ- 
ten by the same person, why, then, several millions of Mrs. Pott's 
equals in average intelligence disagree with her not only as to her facts 
but as to her judgment. And doubtless it is and always will be mere 

♦Ante, Vol. VI., p. 115. 
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surplusage and supererogation to dispute with one whose facts and 
whose judgment are so absolutely unique and personal. It is like dis- 
cussing a question as to the Stratford-Arbuthnot barbarities with Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, or the meaning of the word " evidence '* with innocuous 
lunatics like Furnivall. It is impossible to settle a state of facts upon 
which to argue. And yet — with such profound respect for Mrs. Pott : 
her goodness, her charity, her zeal and perseverance — one cannot re- 
press a wish that one might sometimes find one*s self occupying the 
same level or standpoint or arc of view as herself and then really 
convince her that the Rosicrucians had no secrets which if revealed 
would not be found to have been long since exploded, and that although 
as she says, " In those dark and dangerous days no correspondence 
of importance was conducted without the use of some secret writing 
or cipher" (and she might say the same of to-day if she were speaking 
of the correspondence between governments and their ministers or 
the executive offices of our great railway companies) ; all that was con- 
fided to cipher then had become rubbish some centuries ago, and, if 
resurrected to-day, would be found quite as silly, immaterial and 
altogether worthless rubbish as was the " cipher narrative " which 
Mrs. Pott's friend Donnelly ** discovered *' in the First Folio. Was 
it a Rosicrucian secret revealed under terrible oaths, and to be pro- 
tected with life itself, that winds sometimes blow down trees or over- 
turn edifices, but not **more solid structures "? 



MISCELLANY. 

Shakespeare in the Nursery. — Several of our esteemed con- 
temporaries maintain what they call " Departments of Shakespeariana," 
devoted to the answering from generation even unto generation of the 
endless queries, " quotations wanted/* etc., which dawn and redawn 
upon the infant mind first turned Shakespeare-ward. The department 
of this sort in The Critic of November 14, 1891, will hardly be found 
making for edification, however, by these young souls. It is written by 
Rolfe, and fills two columns of The Critic, Qi these two, one solid 
column is a ** review " of J. E. Roe's crazy book — and when one has 
said it is "crazy" he has given it all the attention it requires — while 
one-third of the remaining column is occupied by some particularly 
silly rhymes about Donnelly — a man who has already had about a 
thousand times the notice he expected, and certainly ten thousand 
times more than he is entitled to. Dr. Rolfe is a valiant man always 
in slaying the slain, and it is pleasant to note his courage in confront- 
ing this sort of windmill. But these departments are supposed to be 
didactic, and proprietors should see to it that their editors make 
them so. 



Having exploited Roe and Donnelly, Dr. Rolfe appropriates the 
remaining two-thirds of a column to himself. It seems that, during 
Dr. Rolfe*s vacation last summer, somebody concerned in The Critic's 
make-up sent to the printers Mr. William Winter's detailed and item- 
ized account of some of the most flagrant " restorations " at Stratford 
Church, which Dr. Rolfe had been declaring all winter, in this very 
same Critic^ had no existence in fact. The blunder, it must be 
admitted, was a very trying one, and it has not improved Dr. Rolfe's 
temper, it seems. For he uses up the rest of The Critic's " Depart- 
ment of Shakespeariana " in a peevish retort to our perfectly frank 
and fair statement of what everybody, except Dr. Rolfe, has been 
saying about the result of Vicar Arbuthnot's carte blanche at Trinity 
Church. Well, let it pass. Dr. Rolfe's errors have been, as the 
phrase goes, " of the head and not of the heart," and the long services 
he has done to Shakespearian research by his excellent compila- 
tions should speak loudly for him. Nobody, unless it is the good 
Doctor himself, can regret his mistake in this Arbuthnot matter more 
than we do, and the record must remain until another Vicar, or per- 
haps another Bishop, can revise and reconsider the whole bad business. 



Yet, again, in The Critic of February 6, Dr. Rolfe discusses over 
again the question of how much of Henry VIIL Shakespeare wrote, 
and proceeds to quote Furnivall in answer. And it seems that Fur- 
nivall thinks the answer is, " very little indeed." Not to ask the differ- 
ence between saying at once, with Mrs. Pott, that Shakespeare wrote 
nothing, but Bacon everything, or, with Rolfe and his masters, to pick 
Shakespeare to bits with stopped endings and scansions — not to ask 
this, let us put the question thus : Does Dr. W. J. Rolfe sincerely 
and actually believe that an opinion of F. J. Furnivall is current any- 
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where ? Does anybody but Rolfe, does Rolfe himself, seriously and 
sincerely, with a full knowledge of F. J. Furnivall, his record (allowing 
possibly for misrepresentations and admitting only that which he^ 
Furnivall, has deliberately signed his name to), believe that Furnivall 
is worth serious quoting? Rolfe has read the introduction to the 
" Leopold " Edition. Does he believe that a sane or competent man 
wrote that farrago of Mrs. Gamp cackle about Furnivall's " friends,*' 
waspish comments about everybody else (in combination with nothing 
about Shakespeare that any competent school-boy could not discount)? 
Our worthy Doctor has also read " Pigsbrook & Co." Will Rolfe 
kindly use these pages, or the columns placed at his disposal by The 
Critic^ to tell somebody who Furnivall is, what he has done, wherein 
he has achieved any right to be quoted, or whether, outside of a few 
women and Dr. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass., anybody pays any atten 
tion to what he says, except to laugh at his gibberish and folly ? 

Answering the above, a correspondent writes : " Oh, yes, Furnivall 
has done something. He has kept up a prodigious fuss about the 
verse tests which he did not invent, and has devised a new way of spell- 
ing * Shakspere * ! " 



The only other, so far as known, original contribution ever made 
by Furnivall to Shakespearian literature was his list of " Groups : " 
"The-unfit-nature-or-under-burden-falling-group," " The-sunny-or- 
sweet-Time-group," and so on, and so on. And so far as known, the 
only person who ever quoted them seriously, or ever quoted them at 
all, except in contemptuous ridicule, was Dr. W. J. Rolfe in his 
Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. Furnivall himself was so proud of 
these groups that he printed them on a leaf about i2mo size, entitled, 
" To be Slipt into any Edition of ShaksperCy* and spread them broad- 
cast. 



What Dr. Furnivall and Dr. Rolfe understand by the word " evi- 
dence'* once quite passed the ordinary comprehension of the adult 
mind, but is now beginning to dawn thereon. Furnivall's announce- 
ment of his conclusive evidence that Shakespeare did not write Peri- 
cleSy viz.: that Tennyson once read portions of that play in Furnivall's 
presence — in two voices {(i la John Edward Nandy) and that he (Fur- 
nivall) recognized the difference at once, long since became celebrated, 
having been immortalized by Swinburne, who actually wrote a book 
(Studies in Shakspeare) about it. Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, it will be 
remembered, accepted the dedication of that book, whereupon Furni- 
vall went ecstatic, delivered himself of the never-to-be-forgotten " Pigs- 
brook and Co.,*' the upshot of which howling dervish performance 
was the death of the New .Shakespeare Society, of which Furnivall 
had induced Browning to take the presidency, by flattering him with 
the " founding " (among about sixty others, " Shelley," " Old Text," 
etc., etc., ad eundem) of a " Browning Society." 

Possibly an equal immortality will now tumble upon somebody 
anent Dr. Rolfe's discovery of the undoubted identity of her rather 
easy ladyship. Mistress Mary Fitton, with " the dark lady of the Son- 
nets." This " undoubtedness " is, of course, Furnivall at bottom. But 
our Rolfe must not be deprived of his share of the glory. Although 
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he didn't make it or discover it, he should not be on that ground de- 
prived of the merit of having recognized it. To know " evidence " 
when one sees it is a rare quality in most lawyers even, and one is re- 
minded of Chief Justice Chase's thanks from the bench to the attorney 
who had made an affidavit to a question of law about which the court 
had been in doubt for forty years. 

This newly discovered "evidence '* (sufficient to justify a new trial 
in any court of justice worth mentioning in the same breath with 
Rolfe, or that great man, Furnivall) runs as follows, according to Dr. 
Rolfe's invaluable " Shakespeariana *' in The Critic of December 12, 
1 891: 

** On the 19th of November he (Furnivall) and Mr. Tyler made an 
expedition to Wilton (almost fifty miles) to see Lord Pembroke's lately 
acquired Muyten's portrait of William Herbert, who is held by most 
of the sane critics of the modern school to have been the fair girl-like 
youth for whom Shakespeare had such strong affection. The pil- 
grims were rewarded by quite unexpected evidence in confirmation of 
their belief." 

This evidence follows to the extent of a quarter of a column, and 
is of the most "convincing" kind. At any rate, it would convince 
Messrs. Rolfe and Furnivall of anything — say that the moon was made 
of green cheese, or that Drs. Furnivall and Rolfe ought to be knighted 
for their mighty and self-sacrificing " pilgrimage." This " evidence " 
is that the ear of the portrait is " big," the nose " coarse," the eyes 
" dark gray," hair " dark brown, darkened no doubt by the age of the 
painting, as the complexion must be somewhat by the old varnish," 
that " Lord Pembroke once described his picture to a correspondent 
as inclining to swarthy, but the visitors claim that it clearly represents 
a man who in youth must have been fair," and so on. 

There is, as we say, a matter of a quarter of a column of this et 
cetera^ to which the reader, and especially Mr. Swinburne, is referred. 
Mr. Swinburne clearly must write another book. No one book will do 
justice to Furnivall. As for Dr. Rolfe, a new law-book at once, " Rolfe 
on Evidence," would have a great sale, quite superseding Greenleaf or 
Taylor or any of the effete treatises with which the lawyers have been 
groping about for all the anti-Furnivall-Rolfe ages. 

The Arbuthnot " Restorations " of the Church of Holy Trinity 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in which Dr. Rolfe has taken such a hearty 
delight, have cost, from 1884 to 1891, about $30,000. And $3,500 
more is needed. The good doctor will be doubtless happy to draw 
his check for the amount. It will be useless, of course, to ask Lord 
Sackville. That eminent nobleman, who happens to be " the lord of 
the manor," Lord Sackville, (as Dr. Rolfe says) " had the ineffable 
meanness to demand rent from the corporation for the patch of ground 
in the market-place on which stands the fountain erected to the mem- 
ory of Shakespeare by Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. He persists 
in this claim in spite of the indignant protests of the people and the 
press of England ; and the corporation will probably pay the money, 
because Lord Sackville has threatened that otherwise he will not allow 
a much-needed bridge over the Stour, which can only be built on land 
belonging to him." If he had only been as well suited by the fountain 
as his friend Dr. Rolfe has been by the Arbuthnot restorations, all 
would have been otherwise. 
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The following List of the Quarto Publishers is taken from the 
Introduction to Vol. XIV. of the Bankside SHAKESPEARE : 



PUBLISHER. 



Aspley, William. . 

Barrett, William.. 
Benson, John . . . 

Birde, R 

Bonian, Richard . . 
Burby, Cuthbert. . 

Busby, John . . . . , 

Butter, Nathaniel 

Clarke, Sampson . 
Cotes, Tho , 

Creede, Thomas. . 



PLAY. 



Cules (or Coules), Francis 

Danter, John 

Dewe, Thomas 

Eld,G 

Field, Richard 

Fisher, Thomas 

Gosson, Henry 

Harrison, John 

Hawkins, Richard 

Helme, John 

Heyes, Thomas 

Jackson, Roger 

Jaggard, W 

Johnson, Arthur 

Leake, W 

Leake, W 

Ling, N 

Low, Matthew 

Matthews, Augustin 

Meighen, R 

Millington, Thomas 

Norton, John 

Okes, Nicholas 



Much Ado About Nothing . . . 

The Sonnets 

Venus and Adonis 

Henry IV., Part II 

The Sonnets 

Pericles 

Troilus and Cressida 

Taming of a Shrew 

Love's Labour's Lost 

Romeo and Juliet 

The Chronicle History of 

Henry V 

King Lear 

The Troublesome Raine 

The Poems (including the 

Sonnets) 

Pericles 

First Part of Contention 

The Famous Victories 

Romeo and Juliet 

Henry V 

Merry Wives of Windsor . . . . 

Richard III 

Venus and Adonis 

Romeo and Juliet 

The Troublesome Raine 

Troilus and Cressida 

The Sonnets 

Venus and Adonis 

Lucrece 

Midsummer Night's Dream . . 
Pericles 

Lucrece 

Venus and Adonis 

Venus and Adonis 

Othello 

The Troublesome Raine 

Merchant of Venice 

Merry Wives of Windsor . . . . 
Lucrece 

Passionate Pilgrim 

Merry Wives of Windsor . . . . 

Passionate Pilgrim 

Venus and Adonis 

Hamlet 

Richard III 

Othello 

Merry Wives of Windsor 

First Part of Contention 

True Tragedie 

The Chronicle History of 

Henry V 

Richard II 

Pericles 

Othello 



EDITION. 

1 


DATE. 


iQ. 


i6oo 


! iQ- 


1609 


9Q. 


1617 




1600 


2 Q. 


1640 


5 Q, 


1630 


iQ. 


1609 


iQ. 


1594 


iQ. 


1598 


2Q. 


1599 


2Q. 


1600 




1608 


■ 2 Q. 


I60S 


I Q. (two parts) 


I59I 


**2 Q. Sonnets" 


1640 


6Q. 


1635 


iQ. 


1594 


I Q. 


1598 


2 Q. 


1599 


I Q. 


1600 


I Q. 


1602 


I Q. 


1602 


13 Q. 


1636 


iQ. 


1597 


3Q. 


1622 


I Q. 


1609 


I Q. 


1609 


iQ. 


1593 


2 Q. 


1594 


I Q. 


1594 


I Q. or "Fisher" Q. 


1600 


iQ. 


1609 


2Q. 


1609 


iQ. 


1594 


3Q. 


1596 


5Q. 


1600 


2 Q. 


1630 


2Q. 


161I 


2Q. or ** Heyes" Q. 


1600 


3Q. 


1630 


5Q. 


1616 


6Q. 


1624 


I Q. 


1599 


2Q. 


1612 


iQ. 


1602 


2Q. 


1619 


I Q. 


1597 


4Q. 


1599 


I Q. 


1603 


3Q. 


1608 


2 Q. 


1630 


3Q. 


1630 


3Q. 


1630 


iQ. 


1594 


iQ. 


1595 


iQ. 


1600 


5Q. 


1634 


5Q. 


1630 


iQ. 


1622 
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"S 



PUBUSHER. 



Pavier, Thomas . 

Purfoot, Thomas 
Roberts, James. . 

Short. Peter. . . . 



Snodham, Thomas 
Stafford, Thomas. 

Simms, Valentine. 



Smithweeke, John 

Thorpe, Thomas . 
Trundell, John. . . 
Wakely, Thomas. 

Walley, G 

White, Edward... 

White, WiUiam. . . 
Wise, Andrew... . 



Wright, John, 
Young, R. . . . 



PLAY. 



Parts L and II. of the Whole 

Contention 

Chronicle History of Henry V 

Pericles , 

Richard III 

Merchant of Venice 

Midsummer Night's Dream . . 

Titus Andronicus 

Hamlet 

The Taming of a Shrew .... 

The True Tragedie 

The Taming of a Shrew . . . . , 
Lucrece , 

I Henry IV 

Lucrece 

I Henry IV 

Pericles 

Richard II 

Richard II 

Richard III 

The Contention 

Henry IV., Part I 

Henry v.. Part II 

Much Ado About Nothing . . . 

Romeo and Juliet 

Hamlet 

The Sonnets 

Hamlet 

Othello 

Troilus and Cressida 

Titus Andronicus 

Titus Andronicus 

Love's Labour's Lost 

The True Tragedie 

Richard II 

I Henry IV 

Richard II 

Richard III 

Love's Labour's Lost 

Henry IV., Part I 

Much Ado About Nothing . . . 

Henry IV , Part II 

Richard III 

The Sonnets 

Romeo and Juliet 



EDITION. 



3 

4 
6 

2Q., or *• Roberts" Q. 

I Q., or"Heyes"Q. 

2 Q., or " Roberts " Q. 

iQ. 
2Q. 
iQ. 
iQ. 
2Q. 
2Q. 
3Q. 
4Q. 



3 

2 

3 
I 

2 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 



3Q. 
3Q. 



Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 

Undated Q« 
Undated Q. 
6Q. 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

2 
I 
2 

3 

5 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

3 
I 

5 



Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 



DATE. 



619 
608 
619 
622 
600 
600 
600 
600 
604 

594 
595 
596 
598 
600 
607 

598 
616 

599 
611 

597 
598 

597 
600 

597 
600 

600 
609 
611 
624 
609 
603 
622 
609 
600 
611 
598 
600 
608 
613 

597 
597 
598 
598 
600 
600 
602 
609 

637 



Venus and Adonis ran through so many editions that it would unduly swell this 
table to enter them all. Those entered, however, preserve the names of the publishers 
of all the editions. According to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, Harrison had assigned the 
copyright to Leake in 1595, and so could not have printed the 1596 edition. The title- 
page of this fifth edition (of which but one copy is known to be in existence, in the 
Bodleian Library), is in MS., so the error, if any, cannot be detected. 

Harrison printed a second edition in 1598, a third in 1600, and a fourth in 1607 in 
octavo. 



The Indianapolis Neivs says: An old negro woman, who had been 
a slave of low grade during the war, was here eking out a living by 
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washing and ironing. . . . This old ** Auntie" was pure "Congo," 
she could neither read nor write ; could with difficulty distinguish 
money ; but she had mother wit and was a great talker. Indulging in 
this latter exercise one morning, she wound up with, " But bless yo' 
soul, honey, dis won't do ; we's burnin* daylight," and therewith turned 
to work. The phrase " burning daylight " — so graphically expressing 
a vain waste of precious material — is used at least twice in Shakfespeare ; 
once in Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act II., Scene. i, in which Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page, after a banter and fence in their greeting, 
terminate it by "getting down to business" in the words of Mrs. Ford 
thus: "We burn daylight; here, read, read; see how I may be 
knighted." The other one is in Romeo and Juliet^ in that inimitable 
Scene 4 of Act I., where Mercutio is bantering Romeo on his love, and 
just previous to delivering the " Queen Mab " speech. They are all 
in the street, about to enter Capulet's mask ball : 

Romeo. Til be a candle-holder and look on. 

Mercutio, Come, we burn daylight, ho ! 

Romeo. Nay, that's not so. 

Mercutio, I mean, sir, in delay. 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 



It seems that the account, in Haiwthorne*s Our Old Homef of Delia 
Bacon bribing the sexton of Trinity Church in Stratford to allow her 
to pass a night in vigil over Shakespeare's grave, in order that she 
might lift the stone ; of her being about to make the attempt when 
she heard a rustling in the aisle and found that the old sexton was 
hidden in among the pews watching her and ready to prevent the dese- 
cration ; that all this was the poor sick woman's vision and not a fact 
at all ; and that Hawthorne repeated it from her statement without 
any corroboration from others. This appears to be settled by the 
statement of Mr. Charles E. Flower, ex-Mayor of Stratford, to whose 
father Miss Bacon, on her first appearance at Stratford, had carried a 
letter of introduction. Says Mr. Flower : 

" I remember when she first came and talked of her theory. I 
said in joke, I suppose, if Shakespeare did not write his plays, it must 
have been some one else of the same name ; but I soon found that this 
sort of thing did not do, and that she was very serious, indeed. 

" I showed her every thing and place I could that was connected 
with him, hoping soon to convince her that he was a reality. . . . 
During the first year, while she was preparing her work for the press, 
she used occasionally to spend a few hours with us, as she did also with 
other families in Stratford. But she gradually became more reserved, 
and when Mrs. Flower called on her with little presents of flowers, 
etc., would excuse herself as being too busy. At last she did not leave 
her rooms for weeks together, and began to refuse to take meals 
regularly, on the plea that she was too busy. It was indeed with the 
greatest difficulty that Mrs. Baldwin and her daughters could persuade 
her to eat enough to support life. 

" After her book was published she would hardly see any one ; 
and when two or three unfavorable criticisms came out her madness 
began to show itself. But it was not until she became persuaded that 
TAe Tiines refused to take any notice of it that her madness positively 
declared itself. . • . 
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" Of course, in the accounts of Miss Bacon's life there are growing 
up all sorts of sensational stories. One which seems to be most fre- 
quently repeated and taken for granted is that she obtained permission 
and was locked up in the church all night. This is entirely without 
foundation. The mere fact of its being known that it was her wish to 
have the grave of Shakespeare opened would have been sufficient to 
prevent her doing this, and justify a refusal. Mr. Kyte, who was 
the parish clerk at that time, assures me that she was never in the 
church after the usual time for admitting visitors ; and Mrs. Ryder 
also states that during the whole time she was in Stratford she was 
never absent from her lodgings a single night." 



" Dear Mr. Jonson, who is the greatest living poet ? " Answer : 
** The greatest living poet in my opinion is W. Drayton. Yours, while 
this machine is to him, B. JONSON.** — " Dear Mr. Drayton, who is the 
greatest living poet ? ** Answer : " The greatest living poet in my opin- 
ion is B. Jonson. Thine in all courtesy, W. DRAYTON." 

The above might have been a paragraph from The Elizabetlian 
Critic had such a journal been printed. And upon that eminent 
journal opening its columns for a vote for 40 immortals, we might 
have found votes of W. D. and B. J. respectively recorded for each 
other for that collection. But we find ourselves tempted to question 
whether a certain W. Shakespeare would have taken part in the mu- 
tual approbation cackle. Perhaps he might have yielded in time to 
the fashion, for he was easy-going and loved not to array himself against 
anybody. But we are inclined to doubt it. His plays show an utter 
unconsciousness of self, an unconsciousness so monumental, so to speak, 
that the three centuries since have been unable to locate or identify 
as his a single sentiment which he places in the mouths of his four 
hundred characters ; sentiments, it need not be added, which cover 
the entire range of human experience, and the dealings of the human 
heart, that are the sum of all that was or is — the prophecy of all that is 
to be ; that bound the horizon beyond which, said Emerson, we can- 
not peer. Perhaps, had the temptation arisen in his day, our easy- 
going Shakespeare might have been led into it. But if so, we thank 
Heaven that the Silly Billys and the poet-lores of journalism were not 
in his day. We are thankful, because it permits Shakespeariana to 
say that it believes that the study of Shakespeare is a study for gentle- 
men and for adults, and not for the lackadaisical and the chipper : the 
kindergarten young man and the mild young lady, the Maudle and 
Postlethwaite of Mr. Du Maurier's caricature. 

These, and the perodicals they subscribe for, may exist, as they do 
exist. But if men of brains and brawn, of affairs and self-respect, 
cannot find leisure in the press of nineteenth century civilization to 
pause to express their contempt for the drivel these utter and write and 
print, and for the flunkeyism they all wallow in together, the ensuing 
silence should not be understood as approval. It takes all sorts of 
people and all sorts of perodicals to make a world. Shakespeariana 
desires to range itself with the gentleman, with the adult man and 
woman, and to be a journal for their perusal. In so nearly as it accom- 
plishes this aim, so far will it approve itself; and in so far as it falls short, 
will it renew its efforts to deal only with the dignified and decorous 
and the self-respecting. 
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Dr. Furness* next Variorum will be The Tempest. The re- 
maining five volumes of the Bankside will be issued this spring. The 
King John of the Bankside Shakespeare will be a notable volume in 
every sense of the word, and, as a triumph of typographical art, will 
be an exhibit of which The Riverside Press may well be proud. It 
is well known that the old play, The Troublesome Raigne^ etc., 
was set up partially in a blackletter of its own (unused elsewhere as 
far as can be discovered), abounding in curious logotypes and con- 
tracted letters. Furthermore, the blackletter was interspersed with 
italic type, used for setting up proper names, while a font of Arabic 
was laid under countribution for the stage directions — ^altogether a 
most unique and interesting jumble. Of this jumble, however, the 
general editor of the Bankside, has insisted upon an exact fac-simile. 
Most editors, to carry out the claim that the Bankside Shakespeare 
is an absolutely accurate replication of the old quartos and folios, 
would doubtless have been satisfied with counterfeiting the antique 
and broken Elizabethan types. But the Bankside is too punctilious 
to take advantage of even so plausible a claim, and the result has 
been, that to satisfy its editor. The Riverside Press has itself cast a 
complete font of their " Caxton " or blackletter, logotypes and all, and 
will use it in manufacturing the King John, This will be, therefore, 
not only the first book in blackletter set up in the United States 
for two hundred years or more (if indeed it is not the only one), but 
a lasting triumph for The Riverside Press, and a testimony to the 
conscientiousness of The Bankside Shakespeare. 



Mr. Morgan's introduction to the fourteenth Bankside Shake 
speare concludes with the following sentence : 

" If called upon to state the net results of almost twenty years of 
Shakespeare study, I think now that I should put it thus : Shake 
speare was a practical playwright. He was much more, but he was 
that, first, last and all the time. And he was not ashamed of it ! Be 
ing a playwright, he could not afford to be obscure. He earned 
friends' and fortune, not by posing for the grammarian, the purist, the 
cryptographer, or the conjectural reader, but by packing his theatres. 
He flashed his meanings and made his points from the mouths of his 
actors to the understanding of his audience. Has immortality come to 
him because he was the soul of his age — the applause, delight and won- 
der of his stage — or in spite of it ? Would he have been more widely 
studied, worshipped and loved to-day if he had been unintelligible to 
his own neighbors ? Would he have been the soul of any other age, 
had he not first been the soul of his own? For myself I should not 
care to waste a moment in arguing these questions." 

Perhaps a Browning society here and there in these United States 
might ponder over this paragraph not altogether unprofitably. 



%* In riew of the fo'catly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urgently requested that 
contributors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the Plays, referring instead to passages in 
point by the Bankside line notation (or if not practicable, to the act, scene and line of thi GUb€ Edition). 
Proof is not sent to authors unless particularly requested, or unless the subject-matter require it. Please 
address all matter intended for the Editors, books for Review, etc., to Box 333, Wbstfibld, Union Co., 
New Jersey. TJu Editors cannot undertakt to answer personal letters^ or to return unused matter 
unless stamped envelopes are enclosed /or the purpose. %* 
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Shakespeariana. 

Vol, IX. JULY, 1892. No. 3. 



THE CHILDREN'S COMPANIES. 

Could that wisest of men, who said once long ago that there was 
nothing new under the sun, be alive to read in this morning's news- 
paper a parent's complaint that boys at college spent their time more 
absorbingly at base-ball or at regattas than at their books, he would no 
doubt smile to know that, in or about 1 590, in London, there was a 
precisely similar complaint, and that his proverb of some thousands of 
years ago was always pertinent. In Ben Jonson's Staple of Newes — 
performed in London at about that date — one of the characters 
says that the schools and universities " make all their schollars play- 
boys, is't not a fine sight to see all our children made Interluders? 
Do we put our money for this ? We send them to learn their gram- 
mar and their Terence, and they learn their Play-books instead." 
The allusion was to a peculiar phase which the dramatic taste of the day 
assumed — a phase unique and unexampled in prior no less than in later 
chronicles, namely, the custom of training the choristers in the Prot- 
estant religious houses into companies of actors, for whom public 
theatres were hired. 

The episode of the Children's Companies is not one very credi- 
table to the Protestant clergy of Elizabeth's reign, or one very illus- 
trious in English dramatic history : but it is worth examining, not only 
as an incident without any rational preparative, but because, within 
our own times, within a very few years, in fact, almost the same ap- 
petite has dominated in matters theatrical in English-speaking 
countries. 

The origin of this custom or phase, as will appear, must be looked 
for prior to or, at least, contemporaneously with, the first appearance of 
a " Children's Company." The main interest of it all is, that apart from 
the curiosity of the thing itself, the institution of it became so prev- 
alent, at one time, that Shakespeare himself thought it of enough 
importance to interrupt the course of his stateliest tragedy to 
interpolate the longest " localism " he ever wrote, to satirize and 
characterize the custom in withering terms. It was not the mere 
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exercise of the boys in private theatricals : that might have been 
unworthy of adult notice ; but the parson and the pedagogue played 
the boys entrusted to their instruction, for profit — for their own, 
the masters* profit; actually hiring public play-houses, and com- 
peting with the regular companies. Shakespeare may, not unnat- 
urally, have put much personal feeling into his remonstrance, for — 
the proprietor of two theatres — he could not himself have escaped 
very serious inconvenience and competition. But at any rate, it 
is curious to find him supplying what must even to-day be the 
most succinct complaint and objection to be made against that ever- 
curious craze for infant phenomena — as we have freshly seen it 
in the exploitation of baby pianists, histrionic little Lord Fauntle- 
roys and Kindergarten opera companies — as exampled in London in 
the sixteenth century. In default of an Elizabethan Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Shakespeare filed the protest of 
his day as follows — it was when Rosencrantz tells Hamlet that the 
players have arrived. "How comes it that they travel?" asks Hamlet. 
Rosencrantz replies that he thinks their regular occupation has been 
cut into "by the late innovation," and then this "late innovation" is 
discussed in the following dialogue : 

Hamlet, Do they hold the same estimation they did when 
I was in the city ? Are they so followed ? 

Rosencrantz. No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. How comes it ? Do they grow rusty ? 

Rosen, Nay, their tenor keeps its wonted course, but there 
is, sir, an Ayrie of children, little Yassas, that cry out on the top 
of question, and are most tyrannically clapt for 't ; . . . 
these are now the fashion, and so rattled the common stages (so 
they call them) that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose- 
quills, and dare not come thither. 

Ham. Who are these children ? Who maintains them ? 
How are they escorted ? Will they pursue the quality no 
longer than they can sing ? Will they not say afterwards, if 
they should grow themselves to common players (as it is like 
most if their means are no better) their writers do them wrong 
to make them exclaim against their own succession. 

Rosen. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides, and 
the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversie. There 
was for a while no money bid for argument, unless the poet 
and the player went to cuffes on the question. 

Ham. Is't possible? 

Guildenstern. Oh, there has been much throwing about of 
Brains. 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away? 

Rosen. I, that they do, my lord, Hercules and his load, too. 

To which Hamlet remarks that it is very likely [for. people — 
as a rule — are rather apt to give a higher price for the resem- 
blance than the reality, as witness the enemies of the late king. 
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who hated him in life, but who, after his death, pay twenty, thirty or 
a hundred ducats for his " picture in little ** — his miniature ; and so 
leads the conversation back to its former burden. 

The audience which throngs to see an infant prodigy (Hamlet's 
point is) goes to see, not an actor, but an imitation of an actor: an 
imitation which, as long as the boy keeps his voice, may be capitally 
sustained, but the audience is yet witnessing it at the boy's ex- 
pense. For, sooner or later, the boy's voice will break, and the 
question will be, Can he who, as a child, imitated an actor, be him- 
self a real actor? (A question of which everybody knows the 
answer.) Of course Shakespeare, in putting into Hamlet's mouth a 
protest against the cruelty to the boys, was (just as was Ben Jonson, 
when he complained that the boys were learning no Terence) saying 
one word for the boys and two for himself ; that is, for the play-houses, 
which were being deserted while the people rushed to hear the " Boys 
of Paul's" and the "Children of the Chapel," and a dozen other 
organizations. Jonson's complaint was against the teachers, not 
the scholars. It was the priests who exploited whatever dramatic 
talent they may have believed that they had discovered in their pupils 
for profit to themselves, shrewdly seconding themselves by the pop- 
ular outcry — not necessarily ecclesiastical — against " stage plays," 
stage playing and the strolling companies. It was all an episode, no 
doubt, in the education of audiences. (And to the audiences : to the 
populace, who thronged his play-houses : it must not be forgotten that 
we owe the perpetuation of Shakespeare himself and of his drama 
even unto our own day ; since, had his dramas fallen dead, perished 
through unpopularity, they certainly would not have been printed in 
Quarto or collected in Folio, or thence have survived for our own 
latter-day perusal.) 

The eccentric, in which a public taste or fashion is apt to move, is 
remarkably exemplified by the history of the drama in England. We 
call the present the age of Realism. The romantic has gone its way, 
and what we ask of our theatre is the nearest possible to Fact. But 
the old Miracle Play was realism itself. Every item of the Bible story 
chosen was enacted as the age conceived it, and no detail, however 
coarse, was minimized or shirked. Except that death was not in- 
sisted on, nothing was trusted to the narrative of the actor, which 
could be represented by action or pigment, by gesture or mechanical 
contrivance. The progress in civilization, then, was from the real and 
towards the emblematic and the poetical, just as to-day it is, or has 
been, from the poetical to the actual. 

Immediately after the Miracle Play came the Mystery, in which 
the realism and the pigment yielded much to the narrative in the 
actor's mouth for its interest. Then, a trifle later, the Morality ap- 
peared, in which the story was told by an analogy, or a fiction ; that 
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is to say, the public taste had just reached the Romantic stage. The 
next step was the longest stride yet towards the modern theatre, and 
deserves our curious notice. No sooner had the realism — the gaudy 
and gory pigment — ceased, and the imagination of the auditor ap- 
pealed to, than, in the new sensation of thinking for himself, he 
began to ask himself if he had not grown weary of the same Bible 
stories told over and over again ; and if, after all, it was not the clown 
and the devil, the Vice and the Scaramouth (which came on in the 
interludes between the acts in the didactics the spectator was ex- 
pected to enjoy and never weary of) which he enjoyed most. He 
asked the question and answered it affirmatively so often that he 
presently felt like asserting himself, and by accordingly disbursing his 
, testerns, the players took the hint, and lo ! the Interlude became the 
Performance. At first, the Devil, Sin and Vice, without the didactics 
formerly put into their mouths, had nothing for it but to dash and 
duck about the stage, and club and pelt each other and sing and 
shout. As the old account is : 

" But Vices in stage plaies 
When theyr matter is gon. 
They laugh out the rest 
To the lookers-on." * 

But soon words began to be written for these clowns to speak, as 
they whacked each other with sticks, or indulged in their inexplicable 
dumb show and noise. Thus the first comedy came to be written. 
The priests had devised the Miracle Play and its modifiers ; to the 
priest, therefore, the actors looked for stage material. The first Eng- 
lish comedy was written by John Still, Bishop of the sees of Bath 
and Wells. Much and strenuously as the clergy of the nineteenth 
century may fight the stage, now it has passed forever beyond clerical 
control, as long as the priest could control, he encouraged it ; and it 
may not, perhaps, be malicious to add, that the improvement of stage 
plays did not arrive during, but rather some generations after, the 
period of its clerical control. The modern play is yet to be written 
which shall be quite as nasty as Gammer Gurtoris Needle. Now, 
when the clergy saw their flocks running after these players of In- 
terludes — the "song-and-dance** men of that day — it would seem as 
if they turned to the boys in the cathedrals, whom they had received 
from their parents to train up for choristers — or for instruction, as Ben 
Jonson says, with the privilege of training them for acting as chor- 
isters as long as their voices served — and so, not only actually met half 
way the newly developing passion for theatrical performances, but 
made another bid for its monopoly. At least it seems hard to escape 

* 1 560, " The Contention between Churches and Counsell." 
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from that conclusion. These children certainly did play, and play 
for hire. And there was no necessity of their doing so for the need 
of revenue ; for the cathedrals were supported then, precisely as they 
are now, by their tithes and endowments. 

Before tracing the record of these Children's Companies let us 
return for a moment to Shakespeare. It is very apparent that he had 
many things to say sarcastically of the crudities and absurdities of the 
actors he saw about him, and of the contemporary stage customs. 
Hamlet's advice to the players is a perfect interpolation, a " localism," 
in the fullest sense of the term ; it is entirely immaterial to the play; 
Hamlet proposes that the players shall speak at least the " dozen or 
sixteen lines " which he tells them he has prepared, effectively. But 
he trains them in those, later. The entire passage, in which Hamlet 
tells of how he has heard actors of his day " tear a passion to tatters " 
and ** out-Herod Herod," is too familiar to need quoting here. But it 
is not, perhaps, so familiar a fact, that this play of Hamlet^ as played 
in Shakespeare's own day, contained another hit at the poor actors 
of " Interludes." The First Quarto of Hamlety printed in 1603, is an 
evident attempt to give as much as possible of the story and the 
dialogue as could be caught from the mouths of the actors as they 
spoke it, by a short-hand writer or memorizer in the audience, which 
is sufficiently, I think, proved from the fact that the speeches are im- 
perfect versions and idem sonans of the real dialogue, and not sketches 
or skeletons thereof, as they would have been were this Frst Quarto a 
first draft (as, however, many scholars believe and insist that it is *). 

The Hamlet as played in Shakespeare's own theatre and under 
his own eyes and stage management (and it is worth noting, as we 
pass, that Shakespeare appears to have been the only actor who ever 
wrote plays, and brought them out himself, and who was contented 
to take minor characters in them, passing the leading parts on to 
others) was printed in 1604, in what is called the Second Quarto. The 
stage experience of the play from the very early date (probably 1 560) 
of its first production up to 1623, probably led to much cutting and 
rearrangement. For, when two of Shakespeare's fellow-actors, in 
1623, printed Hamlet^ not for actors, but for readers, they either cut 
it very considerably more than at present would seem necessary, or 
else took the version they printed from the prompt-books, which 
showed the cutting and transposition work of the practical stage 
presentation of the play from 1604 to 1623. But, bad as this 1603 
Hamlet is, and unauthentic and untouched by Shakespeare as it must 



♦ See the late Richard Grant White's masterly and circumstantial argument 
in Vol. XI. of The Bankside Shakespeare, where also Mr. E. P. Vining has 
presented some considerations which, however, appear to him to militate against 
Mr. White's conclusions as to the ** first draft " theory. 
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have been, there is one passage in it, following on to the well-known 
advice to the players, which the surreptitious reporter could hardly 
have invented, and still less could have set down as representing the 
well-known advice which every Shakespeare student in the world has 
by heart. The passage is not hinted at in the First Quarto, nor yet 
in the First Folio, which — added to the fact that it does not " sound 
like " Shakespeare — leads most commentators to reject it. But, from 
denying that Shakespeare wrote any of the plays, I haVe, perhaps, 
gone to the other extreme. At any rate, I confess to having grown 
cautious. In the absence of any evidence of Shakespeare's coUabora- 
teurs, we had better remain satisfied with one, nor am I aware that 
Shakespeare, like anybody else, could not have done less than his best, 
had he seen fit. And if Shakespeare thought proper to insert one lo- 
calism, why should he not insert another ? Still more, another on the 
same subject. Or, to be exact, if he inserted twenty-three lines to hit 
at the robustious periwig-pated fellows who strutted and bellowed and 
split the ears of the groundlings on the London stages, why should he 
not have continued the description for eleven lines more ? However, 
here is the passage : 

" And then you have some again, that keeps one suit of jests, 
as a man is known by one suit of apparel, and gentlemen quote* 
his jests down in their tables, before they come to the play, as 
thus : * Cannot you stay til I eat my porrige ? * and * You owe 
me a quarter's wages,* and * My cote wants a cullison * f and 
* Your beer is sour, and ' (blabbering with his lips, and thus 
keeping in his cinkapase J of jests, when God knows, the warme 
clown cannot make a jest unless by chance, as a blind man 
catches a hare). Masters tell him." 

This (which I have modernized in the spelling and form) may have 
been Shakespeare's hit at the Interlude actors who were still extem- 
porizing, § as the lines which precede it (and which are preserved in the 
First Folio and so always given as the ** Advice to the Players ") was 
to those who recited the set speeches. But it emphasizes one advan- 
tage which the clergy who trained the Children's Companies were able 
to avail themselves of, and they were not slow in so doing. 

Just when these Children's Companies first appeared is a difficult 
matter to determine. No doubt the first appearance of stage talent in 
the lads was accidental. A tutor may have encouraged the talent, a 



♦ Write. 

t A chevron, or decoration. 

I Cinque pas — the five- step waltz — />., the actor repeats his jokes as a 
dancer repeats his steps. 

§ Thomas Wilson and Richard Tarleton, sworn in in the company known as 
the "Queen's Set/* in 1583, were two rare men " who were valuable for their 
cxtemporall wilt," says Stow's ''Chronicle." 
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public exhibition been given, the novelty aiding, and further perform- 
ances given for profit : precisely as now a company of college boys 
has developed into tolerable or even excellent performers. The differ- 
ence was that in those days the autocratical church authorities forced 
this talent into sources of profit to themselves. For any appreciable 
information on the subject we must use conjecture, supplemented 
with such scattered records as are to be gathered. A theatrical com- 
pany recruited among the choristers at St. Paul's Church called " The 
Children of Paul's " appears to have petitioned King Richard III. 
against the performance of "sacred pageants" by "lewd and ig- 
norant persons." Here was a bold bid for a monopoly at the outset, 
by the priests or masters (whatever their titles) of the boys whose collec- 
tive name they used. Again, there is a record of a company, various- 
ly mentioned as " The Boys of Pauls," " The boys of Powles," and of 
the "Children of Powles," appearing before Henry VIII., in 1582, to 
play a Latin drama in which Luther was impersonated and ridiculed. 
These two records cover a good many years. This particular company 
soon became prominent enough to attract a double fire. The Puritans, 
who screamed — and at last to some purpose — against all dramatic 
performances, denounced the " Children " on one side, and the regular 
theatrical organizations jeered at, lampooned and abused them on the 
other. Here is a sample of the Puritan tirade : 

" Plaies will neuer be supprest while her Maiesties unfledged 
minions flaunt it in silkes and sattins. They had as well be at 
the Popish service in the deuil's garments. . . . Euen in her 
Maiesties Chapell do these pretty upstart youthes profane the 
Lord's day by the lascivious writhing of thier tender limbes and 
gorgeous decking of thier apparell in feigning bawdie fables 
gathered from the idolatrous Heathen poets. . . ." 

This selection is from a Broadside, " The Children of the Chapel 
Stript and Whipt," published in London in 1569. Of the hits at them 
in the regular theatres we have already the best possible sample. The 
attacks of the regular companies appear to have been the only ones the 
Children's Companies or their directors paid the slighest attention to. 
They retorted in the most judicious manner possible. They hurled not 
back abuse or criticism. They simply pointed to the advantage of com- 
fortable quarters, clean seats, a light and permanent roof (for the Chil- 
dren's Companies performed in the Chapter Houses or Halls of the 
Religious Houses with which they were connected) over the regular 
theatres, which were still modelled on the old Inn Yards, and were mere 
enclosures of standing-room, open to the elements at the top, with 
some feeble attempt at tiered seats to supply what had been the gal- 
leries of the Inn, for the high-priced spectators. (A century and a half 
was to elapse before the pit was perceived to be the best part of the 
house, and was seated and called the orchestra.) In '' Jacke Drum's 
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Entertainment^ or the Comedie of Pasquil and Katherine, as it hath 
been sundry times plaid by the Children of Powles " (to quote the title- 
page of the 1616 edition), and which became a favorite play, and so 
widely known that Shakespeare in Alfs Well That Ends Well makes 
the French lord allude to it : " If you give him not John Drum's enter- 
tainment " (III., vi., 40). We have the following bit of dialogue for the 
benefit of the house, which might well be a response to something like 
Guildenstern and Hamlet's appeal to the " front : " 

Sir Edward, I saw the Children of Powles last night, and 
troth they pleased me pretty well. The apes in time will do it 
handsomely. I like the audience that frequenteth there with 
much applause. A man shall not be choaked with garlic, nor be 
pasted to the balmy * jacket of a beer-brewer. 

Planet. V faith, 'tis a good gentle audience, and I hope the 
boies will come one day into the court of requests. 

Brabant Jr, And they had good plaies ? 

The dialogue is then carried to the other charge that there is too 
much use of classical matter on the stage. The regular companies 
"produce such mustie foppery of antiquitie and do not suit the humour- 
ous ages back with clothes of fashion." 

Planet, Well, Brabant, well, you will be censuring still. 
There lies a jest in shep — will whip you for't. 

Sir Ed, Gallants, I have no judgment in these things. 
But will it please you sit ? 

These words were spoken in the singing-room of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, which was, for many years, set apart for the use of ** The Boys of 
Pauls Company." There were no " best seats," a general admittance 
of a "tester" covering all. By a decree from the throne, in 1585, 
Elizabeth ordained that masters of the endowed schools should train 
certain of the scholars, not only for performing Stage-plays, but 
Masques. 

Performances by " Children's Companies," therefore, being encour- 
aged by royalty, soon became the current " fad " or fashion. It 
spread quickly to the universities. That famous and invaluable triplet 
of plays (invaluable to dramatic scholars as showing the firstlings of 
what we call to-day burlesque, no less than to their testimony to the 
estimation in which Shakespeare was held in the cultivated and pedan- 
tic circles of the date), the two parts of the Pilgrimage of Parnassus 
and The Return from Parnassus were the products of this fad after it 
reached Cambridge University, where the children were of a some- 
what larger growth, in or about the years 1 579-1 589. 

There were five companies in London alone, composed of choris- 



* That is, fragrant of his trade. 
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ters at the churches, and under the direction of priests, viz. : the Boyes 
of Pawles, the Boys of Westminster, the Children of the Chapel Royal, 
the Children of Windsor (who came to London with the court in the 
London season), and the famous Children of the Revels. This latter 
company appears to have been recruited, with an eye to improvement, 
from the best of the others, owing to the fact that the Court, when at 
London, often commanded other Children's Companies to come before 
it. (This explains the allusion of Planet in Jack Drum's Entertainment 
quoted above, " I hope the boies will come one day unto the Court of 
Request — i.e., by request to play before the crown.) Other matters 
grew. These boys and students, being more teachable and better 
educated than the roving actors from whom the city companies were 
recruited, they speedily became a better organ than the regulars, 
for local uses, innuendoes, " pasquinades "(to borrow the southern word) 
and the like. Political, literary and ecclesiastical allusions were freely 
put into their mouths. This also added to their popularity. The regu- 
lar companies did everything they could, by speech on the stage or by 
intrigue or arrogance or persecution beyond it, to hold their own. But, 
all the same, the fad prevailed. The Children's Companies took the 
bread out of the mouths of the regulars, and essayed all classes of per- 
formance. The Boys of Paules (or " Powles ") ranged their rdles from 
Martin Marpr elate (i 591) to The Maids' Metamorphosis by John Lyly 
(1600). There is even an intimation that a Shakespeare play may have 
been acted by the " Children of Powles." For a minute to the effect 
that that company *^playes The Historie of Error'' at Hampton Court, 
New Year's evening, 1576-7, and again on Twelfth Night, 1582-3, at 
Windsor Castle, is on record. Those familiar with the carelessness of 
these old entries have believed that this is nothing else than Shake- 
speare's own Comedy of Errors, as we call it now. There is a curious 
confusion of Twelfth Night (the play so named) with The Comedy of 
Errors (the play so named) in many other places than in old For 
man's Diary. Samuel Daniel, the poet, in his capacity of Master of the 
Revels, was himself a director of the Children's Theatres. An imper- 
fect list of masters of Children's Companies shows as follows : 

Paul's. — Sebastian Westcott. 1586. 

Thomas Giles. 1 586-1600. 

Edward Reis. 1600. 

Chapel. — Richard Bowyer. 1572. 

John Honnys. 1572. 

William Honnys 

Westminster. — John Taylor. 1579. 

William Elderton. 1579- 

Windsor. — Richard Ferrett. 

Merchant Taylors. — Richard Mountcaster. 

It is no wonder that the Court and Church favor which these 
Children's Companies received made them so tremendous a rival to 
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the regular companies as to amount to such an " inhibition ; " that the 
latter disbanded and " travelled " — as Hamlet brings out in his questions 
to Rosencrantz and Rosencrantz* explanation of how English actors 
happen to be strolling in Denmark. And, to be sure that this was an 
inserted dialogue, we have only to remember that the Children's 
Companies were a London institution, and could not in any way have 
been connected, in Shakespeare's mind, with Elsinore or the Danish 
Court of Claudius I. : even if he had ever gone deeper into his own 
subject of Hamlet than to rewrite the Belleforest story without bother- 
ing himself as to anything more than its dramatic movement. Indeed, 
so practical had become the " inhibition," that the " Children of the 
Revels " were recruited, as we have said, by secular employees, and per- 
formed, as was any other public company, at the Blackfriars Theatre. 
This bold capture of a regular play-house seems to have induced certain 
parties to appeal to the courts, and a complainant (whose name has 
been lost) brought suit, probably for an injunction, against Richard 
Burbadge, John Heminges and others, in respect to the lease of the 
Blackfriars Theatre property, " which the said Burbadge by deed dated 
2d September, 42 of Elizabeth (1600), demised to Henry Evars, who in- 
tended then prezently to erect and sett upp a companye of boys . . . 
or others, to playe playes and interludes in the said playehouse in such 
sort before tyme had been there vnused." 

The anonymous petitioner had reason to dread the popularity of 
this particular company of children it would seem : for Middleton, writ- 
ing in 1604, says that they were "a nest of boys able to ravish a man." 
The chancery proceedings came to naught, for the license was officially 
given to the " Children of the Queen's " revels to play at the Blackfriars 
Theatre and elsewhere January 30, 1603, and this very probably was 
what Rosencrantz was made to call an " Inhibition " against strolling 
professional players coming into " the City." Collier and others think 
that the Rosencrantz allusion was to the limiting of public plays to the 
Globe and the Fortune theatres in 1600 and 1601. But I assume that 
Shakespeare would scarcely have voiced a protest of his craft against 
an edict operating directly in its favor. If it is important to know 
the facts as to these matters at all, it is important to use common sense 
as well as industry. The habit of noting facts as discovered, without 
taxing the mental equipment necessary to correlate them is apt to be 
a favorite one with the indolent commentator. But the wise student 
will beware of it. Shakespeare's audiences understood, and probably 
applauded, Rosencrantz's reference. It was as pure a localism as a 
reference to the polling returns put into the mouth of a modern actor 
performing his part on the evening of an election day would be. 

But, immediately on Rosencrantz's speech, Hamlet asks, " Do the 
boys carry it off ? " From the foregoing it would seem that Rosen- 
crantz was right in answering that they did " carry it off " (that is, sue- 
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ceed). Time and space would fail to give a list of these successes of 
" the Boys." The most important part of our research is the fact that 
Children's Companies developed real talent in certain youths to really 
portray, not by rant and fustian, but sympathetically, such Shake- 
speare characters as Desdemona, Portia, Isabella — characters the por- 
trayal of which women themselves (most actresses in fact), however 
accomplished, admit themselves unequal to. Salathiel Pavy, Hart, 
Clun, Stephen Hammerton, Field, William Osller, are the names of 
boys who, the records assure us, drew tears from adult men and 
women by the performances of these characters. Upon little Sala- 
thiel Pavy's death, Ben Jonson himself wrote a touching elegy. And 
these names were all from the Children's Companies. The rage was 
so vast that the noblemen who had, as has been so often chronicled, 
maintained or patronized companies of strolling players, began to 
discharge them and hire or equip Children's Companies themselves. 
Of course, the fury of the Puritans, the " Zeal-in-the-Land-Busys," 
the " If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been-damned-Bareboneses," and 
the rest, was fired to higher fevers by the children dressed in women's 
clothes, who imitated the acts and gestures of women. It enabled them 
to find at least one text in point in Holy Writ, and a text in the hands 
of a Puritan was never allowed to sleep. The boys who acted 
female parts received for the time they were able to play (as Hamlet 
asks, " Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing ? ") 
higher pay than adults ; when their voices broke they usually sank to 
minor parts, just as our own infant phenomena, as we have said, 
when they cease to be infants, cease also to be phenomenal Of the 
boy-actors above named, Stephen Hammerton was an exception to 
this rule. After he grew too old to take women's parts, he became 
equally celebrated in the part of a lover and a gentleman. The time 
came, however, when they shared not only in the emoluments but 
in the misdemeanors and penalties of actors. 

But the fall was to come. In 1598, these "children" had been 
involved in the Martin Marprelate controversies, and " silenced." A 
warrant was in that year issued to one Nathaniel Giles, directing that 
the boys enlisted by him as choristers for the Chapel Royal should 
not be employed as comedians, " for that it is not fit or decent that 
such as should sing the praises of God Almighty should be trained 
or employed in such lascivious and profane exercises." The impres- 
sion thus made grew and bore fruit. At no time thereafter until the 
end was there a cessation of hostility, and the end was never out of 
sight. Of course it is impossible to indicate the last Children's Com- 
pany performance. But it is safe to say that by 16 10 or 161 2 they 
had entirely and forever disappeared. The Children's Companies 
were gone. But the fact that they had existed had been a great bene- 
fit to the English stage. The cathedral, the church, had been the 
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conservatoire. To teach from the cradle the actor's craft had been 
of immense advantage. Just as the horse-play of the Devil and the 
Vice of the broad and clumsy Miracle Plays made possible the rarefied 
and poetical clowns of Shakespeare, so the pranks and antics of the 
boys grew in turn to a mellow school of business that became his- 
trionic tradition. The English dramatist began to write songs and 
lyrics for the voices of his actors who had been first of all choristers 
and hymn-singers, and so travelled actually back to the earliest 
dramatic work, which had been itself lyrical. 

The story of the rise and fall of the Miracle, the Mystery, the 
Interlude, and of the Children's Companies, grotesque as it is, is yet 
worth its chronicle. It was part of the education of the audiences, who — 
as we have said — were the active agents to preserve and pass along to 
us the Shakespearian drama in its integrity. 

Appleton Morgan. 



THE AUTHOR OF "ROISTER DOISTER." 

To Nicholas Udall belongs the distinction of having written 
the first English comedy. There had been Miracle Plays and Mys- 
teries long before his time, introduced with the Conquest and rep- 
resented with far more dramatic appliances than characterized the 
rise of the legitimate drama during the reigns of the Tudors. The 
people, too, for some generations had been familiar with Interludes, 
which, however, were little better than, perhaps not so good as, the 
recitations at the present day by school-boys of " pieces " at the annual 
" breakings up ** for the holidays, and traces of which linger in Alex- 
ander and St, George^ or as it is sometimes called the Peace Eggy 
still performed by the village mummers at Christmastide in nearly all 
the counties of England. Masques, too, were common before the 
period in which Udall lived. They consisted, however, of mere dumb 
show, sometimes accompanied by dancing, and their descendants may 
still be found in the mummers and morris dancers of rustic England. 
Morality Plays and Passion Plays had also their day and passed away. 
The English drama is descended from none of these things. Its origin 
is far more respectable, is indeed classical, as will be seen later on, and 
some account of its " father," therefore may be of interest, perhaps of 
value. The first English tragedy, Sackville and Norton's Gorbodtu, was 
produced but one year before Roister Doister, the latter, however, 
having been written first. Shakespeare had not then completed his 
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second year, and it is an interesting fact that the birth of the drama 
and the dramatist who gave it everlasting life should be exactly con- 
temporaneous. 

Udall in the old records is variously spelled Udal, Vudale, Vre- 
dale, Owdall, Dowdall, Woddell, and is the Woodall of the present 
day. Nicholas was descended from Peter, Lord Vredale, and Nicholas 
Udall, constable of Winchester Castle, in the reign of Edward III., and 
Lord of the manor of Wickham, Hants., to whom the arts and learn- 
ing are indebted for the patronage bestowed upon William of Wyke- 
ham {Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxx., part ii., p. 31). The direct lineal de- 
scendant of the Constable was Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir Richard Uredale, who maried Edward, second Earl of Carlisle. A 
small charity was at her instance founded at Wickham. From the tomb 
of another ancestor, William Uvedale, in the church at Wickham, 
it is seen that the arms of the family were >Ir.- a cross moline gu. 
The author of Roister Doister was born in Hampshire (probably at 
Wickham, i.e. Wykeham) in 1504 {circ). He passed his childhood in 
the village named. Hampshire then abounded in good schools, and 
doubtless he received his early education at one of them, though there 
are grounds for a suggestion that for a time at least he was at a school 
in Yorkshire. The first authentic record of his early life, however, is that 
of his admission as a scholar at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The 
entry is as follows: 18 January! 520. " Nic: Owdall de Com. Hamp. 
Dioc. Wint. 14 an. in fest. Nat. Dom. praeterit, non electus sed cum sex 
alliis assumptus." He took his B.A. on May 30, 1524, aet. 18 (Wood, 
" Fasti Oxon.,'* i., 65, ed. 181 5), and on the 3d September following was 
elected Probationer Fellow of his college. His strong Protestantism, 
however — that is, his active sympathy with the Lutheran reformers — 
kept him from proceeding to his M.A. until ten years afterwards, viz., 
1534 (Wood, " Athenae Oxon.,*' vii., 72). While at Oxford, Nicholas 
Udall was a fellow-student and very friendly with John Leland, author 
of the " Itinerary,'* and the Royal MS., i8a., Ixiv., p. 275, has two titles : 
"(i)Versis and dities made at the coronation of Queen Anne; (2) 
Hereafter ensueth a copie of diuers and sundry verses aswell in latin 
as in Englishe deuised and made partely by John leland and partely 
by Nicholas Vuedale whereof sum were sette vp and sum were spoken 
and pronounced vnto the most high and excellente Queene the ladie 
Anne, wif vnto our sourain lorde King Henry the eight in many 
goodly and costelypageauntes exhibited and shewed by the mayre and 
citizens of the famous citie of London at first time as hir grace rode 
from the Towre of London through the said citie to hir most glorious 
coronation at the monasterie of Westminster on Whitson yeue in th 
XXV*** yere of the raigne of our said soueraigne lorde." 

This was in 1533, and the Queen was Anne Boleyn. Udall was 
then twenty-seven years of age, and his portions in the pageant were 
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the Latin verses to Apollo and the Muses, the Progeny of St. Anne, 
in English (exhibited at Cornhill, " besides leaden hall "), the Three 
Graces, exhibited at the Conduit in Cornhill, and the Judgment of 
Paris, exhibited in Cheapside, which is here quoted as a specimen of 
Udairs workmanship. 

"At the little conduite in Chepe side was exhibited the Juge- 
ment of Paris, in maner and fourme following: 

Mer curie, Juppiter this aple unto the hath sent 
Commanding in this cause to give true jugement. 

Paris, Juppiter a straunge office hath geven me, 
To juge whiche is fairest of these ladies three. 

Juno, All riches and kingdomes bee at my behest : 
Give me the aple, and thou shalt have the best. 

Pallas. Ad juge it to me, and for a kingdome 
I shall geve incomparable wisedome. 

Venus, Preferre me, and I shall rewarde the, Paris, 
With the fairest ladie that on the erthe is. 

Paris. I should breke Juppiter's high commaundment. 
If I should for mede or rewarde geve jugement. 
Therefore, ladie Venus, before both these twain. 
Your beautie moche exceding, by my sentence 
Shall win and have this aple. Yet to be plain. 
Here is the fourthe ladie, now in presence, 
Moste worthie to have it of due congruence. 
As pereless in riches, wit, and beautie, 
Whiche are but sundrie qualities in you three ; 
But for hir worthyness this aple of gold 
Is to symple a rewarde a thousand fold." 

This is a specimen from the earliest writings of Udall that have 
been discovered. It is highly probable, however, that he was already 
known as a writer, or he would not have been selected for such im- 
portant work ; and it is also likely that this is not the only occasion 
on which he and Leland collaborated, as the celebrated antiquary in 
his Economia thus neatly acknowledges favors received : 

AD FORMOSUM, DE LIBERALITATE. ODOUALLI. 

Defuit 6 ! studiis nostris crescentibus aurum, 

Munus at Odalli serstulit omne malum. 
Ista prius faciles contemnent pectora Musas, 

Et capient laeto Gotthica verba sinu. 
Illius hoc in me meritum quam oblivio magnum 

Impia Lethaeis mergere possit aquis. 

At this time Udall was a schoolmaster. The exact date that he 
was made master of Eton College is not known, but it is very likely the 
appointment was made in 1534, the year after the pageant. It was 
then he took his M.A., and there may have been a connection between 
the two events. At any rate, his name first appears in the Records of 
the college in that year, when his predecessor in the head-mastership, 
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Dr. Richard Coxe, was paid salary for three terms, and Udall received 
fifty shillings for the fourth, his first term. The payments continue 
regularly so far as the books are extant, up to 1541. The records for 
1542 are missing, and in the following year he was dismissed for 
reasons given in the sequel. Mr. Edward Arber (to whom all lovers 
of literature are so much indebted for his reprints, one of which is 
Roister Doister) has had access to the Audit rolls and Bursar's books 
of the college, and he states that the salary of the master at Eton was 
£\o a year, or fifty shillings for each of the four terms. In addition 
he received twenty shillings for his " livery," and other small sums 
for obits (/.^., attending masses for the dead). For instances, Udall 
received for obits 14J. %d. in 1535, and the same in 1536. Money was 
also paid the master for candles and ink for the boys. Udall received 
for these purposes 235. 4//. in 1537, and the same in 1538. Even mak- 
ing allowance for the difference in the purchasing power of gold and 
silver then and now, the salary and emoluments cannot be considered 
as other than small. 

There is a glimpse of Udall at Eton in " The Author's Life " add- 
ed to the " Fiue hundreth points of good husbandrie," by Thomas 
Tusser, gentleman (1573). Tusser had evidently been one of Udall's 
scholars at Eton and learned that he did not spare the rod to spoil 
the child. Tusser wrote : 

" From Powles I went, to Aeton sent, 
To learne straight the Latin phraise, 
where fiftie three stripes given to mee, 

at once I had : 
For faut but small, or none at all. 
It came to passe, thus beat I was, 
See Udall see, the mercy of thee 

to mee poore lad." 

Udall, as has been said, was a schoolmaster before he was at Eton, 
though where is not known. He seems to have taken a great interest 
in his pupils, and in 1533 he published and dedicated to them " Floures 
for Latin Spekynge," selected and gathered out of Terence, and the 
same translated into English. The selections were made from the 
first three comedies of Terence. On becoming head-master of Eton 
school he published a corrected edition of the book, enlarged from 
no to 192 pages. It was the custom at Eton for the boys to act at 
Christmas some Latin play, chosen or written for them by the master. 
This is known from the ancient Consuetudinary, as it is called, at Eton 
school, in which the following passage occurs : " Circa festum divi An- 
dreae ludimagister eligere solet, pro suo arbitrio, scenicas fabulas opti- 
mas et accomodatissimas, quas pueri feriis natalitiis subsequentibus, 
non sine ludorum elegantia, populo spedante, public^ aliquando pera- 
gant. Interdum etiam exhibet Anglico sermone contextas fabulas, si 
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quae habeant acumen et leporem." That is : " About the feast of St. 
Andrew, the thirtieth day of November, the master is accustomed to 
chuse, according to his own discretion, such Latin stage-plays as are 
most excellent and convenient, which the boys are to act in the fol- 
owing Christmas holidays before a public audience, and with the ele- 
gance of scenery and ornaments usual at the performance of a play. 
Yet he may sometimes order English plays, such at least as are smart 
and witty." (Warton, H. E. P., iii., 213, 8v.) The same authority tells 
us that " among the writings of Udall are recited plures comedice, and 
a tragedy de Papatu, on the papacy, written probably to be acted by 
his scholars. 

It is evident that Udall had the common sense to see that an Eng- 
lish play was more appropriate for English boys to act than a Latin 
play, and as he knew of none that was " smart and witty '* he de- 
termined to write one himself. The result was Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter, the first " regular English comedy," as Payne Collier styles it. 
Perhaps it had been written a considerable time before it was acted. 
Indeed there is internal evidence (as, for instance, a reference to the 
" armes of Calays," i,e, Calais) that suggest it was the production of 
comparative youth, written perhaps in the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
also certain that it was revised, modified and the epilogue added, as 
its ** God-save-the-Queen " sort of prayer can have been for none other 
than Queen Elizabeth, before whose accession Udall was dead. The 
prologue to Roister Doister at once dispels the idea that the Eng- 
lish drama sprang from the Miracle Plays, Mysteries, Morality Plays, 
Passion Plays, Interludes or Masques. Indeed these did not develop 
from one another, but each had its separate origin ; and there is not 
the germ of a play in any one of them. It is true that Udall himself 
styles Roister Doister "our Comedie or Enterlude," but Interlude 
had then become the common name for every kind of play, and the 
fact that its author also called it a " comedy " is significant as showing 
that he recognized that he had risen to higher things. And if there 
were any doubt on the point it would be dispelled by Udall's admis- 
sion of the source of his inspiration : 

" The wyse Poets long time heretofore, 
Vnder merrie Comedies secretes did declare. 
Wherein was contained very vertuous lore. 
With mysteries and forewarnings very rare. 
Suche to write neither Plautus nor Terence dyd spare, 
Whiche among the learned at this day beares the bell : 
These with such other therein dyd excell." 

It is thus seen that Roister Doister marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of English literature. It shows that the origin of the English 
drama traces back to the comedies of classical Rome. Nor is this 
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very remarkable seeing the hold that Latin literature had in Udall's 
time upon all who could be considered educated persons. 

As to the "moral" or intention of the play it is declared to be to 
inveigh " against the vayne glorious." The hero of the comedy, who 
gives it its title, is a swaggering simpleton, a feeble-minded, silly, con- 
ceited fop of the time of Henry VIII. He is teased and sponged 
upon by Matthew Merrygreke, a humorous wag. Ralph is anxious 
to wed Dame Custance, "a widow with a thousand pounds " already 
betrothed to a merchant hourly expected home from a sea voyage, 
and Ralph, while pretending to forward the suit of his friend, does in 
reality nothing but fix him in unpleasant dilemmas. An instance of 
one of his predicaments is a love-letter that Ralph caused a scrivener 
to write for him, but which was read to Dame Custance by Merry- 
greke with its sense reversed by putting the stops in the wrong places, 
thus : 

Sweete mistresse, where as 1 loue you, Sweete mistresse where as I loue you 
nothing at all nothing at all, 

Regardingyourrichesse and substance; Regarding your richesse and sub- 
chief e of all stance chief e of all, 

For your personage, beautie, demean- For your personage, beautie, demean- 
our and witte our and witte 

I commende me unto you : Neuer a I commende me unto you neuer a 
whitte whit. 

Sory to heare reporte of your good Sorie to heare report of your good 
welfare. welfare. 

For (as I heare say) such your con- For (as I heare say) such your con- 
ditions are, ditions are. 

That ye be worthie fauour : of no That ye be worthie fauour of no liuing 
liuing man man, 

To be abhorred : of euery honest man To be abhorred of euery honest man. 

To be taken for a woman enclined to To be taken for a woman enclined to 
vice vice. 

Nothing at all : to vertue giuing hir Nothing at all to uertue gyuing hir 
due price. due price. 

And so on for other twenty-five lines. The passage is possessed of 
importance, not only as being the first of its kind, but because by its 
means the authorship of the comedy was discovered, as will appear 
presently. 

The play, as has been seen, was produced for boys. This was a 
fortunate circumstance, because as a result the comedy does not 
contain a single prurient idea, not an indelicate word, remarkably few 
oaths when the period of its production is remembered, and the few 
that do occur are of the mildest character, such as even school-boys in 
those days would be permitted to use. Another feature of Roister 
Doister is that it stands upon its own merits. Nothing depends 
upon dress or accoutrements or scenic effect. Indeed, there is but 
one scene, a London street. Notwithstanding the play took two and 
a half hours to perform, the action is rapid, humorous and occa- 
sionally boisterous, as in a brisk battle lost by Ralph and his men to 
Dame Custance and her women armed with broomsticks. The play, 
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too, is a correct reflection of middle-class London life of the period. 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, which at one time was thought to precede 
Roister Doister, on the other hand deals with rustic life and is written 
in dialect, whereas Udall's play, dealing with city life, is written in 
language. From it we learn that servants were addressed "thou," 
equals " you." 

Ralph Roister Doister has also a philological value. The in- 
fluence of French upon English is everywhere manifest, even in the 
title. Ralph is an ordinary Christian name. " Roisterer " is still north- 
ern English for a swaggerer, but the word came in from the old 
French rustre, a ruffian. The rustarii were French freebooters of 
the eleventh century. (Hector : " I have a roistering challenge sent.'*) 
Other French words in the play are : horde, joke (as used in Spenser); 
buske, bush ("and every bosky bourn from side to side." Milton; also 
"my bosky acres," Tempest, Act IV., Sc. i) ; route, assemble ; pastance, 
pastime ; levie, to camp ; lever, raise it ; and many others. Naturally 
the play is valuable as showing the changes that have taken place in 
English. Ajid is often used in the sense of " if ; " husband is " house- 
keeper," and minionis "wife," a pet or darling wife. There are c/iad, I 
had; chot, I wot; chious, I was ; chuine, I ween. Rounding means whisper- 
ing ; runes were written not spoken, hence runian and rounding, to 
speak under the breath. By-and-by signifies "at once;" 2Sid. sad, 
which originally meant " firm " (northern English to-day " a sad 
cake "), is always used as serious or sorrowful. As in Spenser brymme 
is fierce, and to-day a sow at certain periods is said to be " brimming." 
Cotswold is sheepcote. Dumps means mournful tune. Whitesonne was 
a common expression of endearment in the old days, from which per- 
haps the Irish " whiteboys ; " and there are hundreds of others. The 
pronoun "its" is not used, as is the case with Shakespeare and the 
Bible ; and even " it " is avoided. 

The play is written in rhyming couplets, in lines of unvarying 
length. Where the speech is continuous, these lines rhyme like our 
ordinary poetry, but when the dialogue is short, one, two or more 
speeches are thrown into one line, and the last syllables of that line, 
whether they occur in words in the middle or at the end of a sen- 
tence, as dictated simply by the length of line or type, are made to 
rhyme in couplets. There is thus an irregular though not an unpleas- 
ant jingle 'all through the comedy. 

The whole of Udall's plays are supposed to have perished (Wood, 
"Ath. Oxon.," i., 213, ed. 1822); and when in i8i8the Rev. T. Briggs, 
an old Etonian, became possessor of the now famous unique copy, 
which he presented to Eton College, he was ignorant of the author- 
ship. In the book's advertisement he states : " It appears from the 
Biographia Dramitica that a play called Rauf Ruster Duster was 
entered on the books of the Stationers* Company in the year 1 566, but 
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that it was supposed never to have been printed ; this, however, is now 
proved to be a mistake, a copy having been found contained in a col- 
lection of plays which was lately upon sale in London. It is true that 
the name is spelled somewhat differently, but it is presumed there can 
be no doubt of its being the piece in question. The book unfortu- 
nately wants the title-page, and the author's name is not known. It 
is now in the library of Eton College, and is here reprinted for the 
amusement of the reader.** It is not possible to say from whose 
press the work was first issued, but the edition above mentioned was 
doubtless printed by Thomas Hacket, as in 1566 he was licensed to 
print the book. The next publication was Mr. Briggs' reprint, just 
mentioned, of which thirty copies only were issued. There was another 
reprint in 1821. The editor is not known. Robert Southey, the poet, 
had a copy, which with his autograph is in the British Museum. 

Neither of the above knew that Udall was the author. In Sir 
Thomas Wilson's Rule of Reason {i<,^i) there is the letter to Dame 
Custance above quoted as "an example of such doubtful writing, 
which by reason of pointing may have a double sense and contrary 
meaning," but the source was not given, and when the Rev. Dr. Bliss 
inserted the quotation in the new edition of " Wood's Ath. Oxon.," he 
was not aware that it was taken from Roister Doister. It was Mr. J. 
Payne Collier who connected Wilson's quotation with Roister Dois- 
ter, and so proved Udall to be its author. There is something pa- 
thetic in the language in which the genial veteran announces his dis- 
covery in the preface of his " Bibl. Acct. of Ear. Eng. Lit." He says : 
" During my whole life, now rapidly approaching four score, I have 
been a diligent reader, and, as far as my means would allow, a greedy 
purchaser of all works connected with early English literature. It is 
nearly sixty years since I became possessed of my first really valuable 
old book of this kind — Wilson's * Art of Logic,' printed by Richard 
Grafton, 1551 — from which I ascertained the not unimportant facts 
that Ralph Roister Doister was an older play than Gammer GurtorCs 
Needle^ and that it had been written by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton 
School. I thus learned who was the author of the earliest comedy, 
properly so called, in our language. This was my first literary dis- 
covery, made several years anterior, although I had not occasion to 
render it public until I printed my notes upon * Dodsley's Old Plays,* 
soon after 1820." 

The other editions of Roister Doister are " The Old English Drama," 
a series of plays at 6d. each, printed and published by Thomas White in 
1830, Roister Doister being the first, the publications of the Shake- 
speare Society, in 1847, where the play is edited by W. D. Cooper, and 
the text collated by J. Payne Collier, and in 1869 the play formed one 
of Edward Arber's valuable reprints. 

Roister Doister was well known, as is evident from frequent al- 
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lusions. Rafe Roister is a character in Ulpian FulwelFs Like Will to 
Like (1568 and 1587); a " roister-doister " is used proverbially by 
G. Harvey in his "Four Letters" (1592) for a mad-brained fellow. 
" Then roister doister in his oily terms ** is a line applied to Marston 
in The Return from Parnassus (1606). The name of Mumblecrust, 
a character in UdalFs play, was subsequently employed in Dapper's 
Satiromastix (1602), and in the " Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissell" 
(1603) is found " Peace, hear me, gentle lady, Jack Mumblecrust steal 
no more penny loaves *' (Act IV., Sc. 3) ; Jack Mumblecrust is the 
name of one of the beggars who dine with Sir Owen Meredith, and 
Madge Mumblecrust (UdaH's character) is mentioned in the MS. com- 
edy of Misogonus, It would not be difficult to multiply these instances. 

In 1537 Udall was made vicar of Braintree in addition to his ap- 
pointment at Eton (Newcourt Rep., ii., 89), and in 1542 he published 
a translation and paraphrase of the Third and Fourth Books of Eras- 
mus' " Apopthegms." He also wrote " Epistola Nuncupatonia.'* 
The manual was famous, and was applauded by Thomas Newton, of 
Cheshire (Shakespeare Society). 

Hitherto all that is here recorded of Nicholas Udall shows him to 
have been a courtier, a devout preacher and a scholar. It is now 
necessary to tear away the veil and to reveal a darkness that never 
before so enshrouded a man's fair fame. Let the documents speak for 
themselves. In the Cotton MS. Titus B., viii., p. 371, orig., we read: 
" Anthony k Wood says that in 1541-2 he [Udall] was near losing 
his place upon a shrewd suspicion of being conscious to a robbery by 
two of his scholars of certain silver images and other plate belonging 
to the college, which they had sold to a silversmith in London (Wood, 
"Ath. Oxon.," Bliss's edit., vol. i., coll. 21 1-2 12). Udal and his scholars 
were examined before the Council and committed to ward. They, 
for the robbery, to the custody of the Clerk of the Cheque of the 
king's Guard ; Udal, for misconduct of another kind, to the Marshalsea 
("Acts of the Privy Council," edited by Sir H. Nicholas., Vol. vii., p. 153). 
W^ood says as regards Udall, "What became of the matter I know 
not." Prof. Henry Morley hints that the question being one of images 
suggests a view of the matter other than robbery. However, what the 
" misconduct of another kind " was, is learned from the records of the 
Privy Council at Westminster, on 12th March, 32 Hy. VIII., which state 
that " William Emlar, of London, goldsmith, was examined before 
the Counsall for the byeing of certain images of silver and other plate 
which wer stolen from the college of Eton: and beyng suspected to 
have used himself lewdly in the handlyng of the matter was co- 
mitted to the porter's warde." Two days afterwards it is recorded 
that " Nycolas Uvedale, scoolcmaster of Eton, beyng sent for as sus- 
pect to be counsail of a robbery lately comitted at Eton by Thomas 
Cheney, John Horde, scolers of the sayd scole, and Gregory, a ser- 
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vant to the said scolemaster,and having certain interrogatorys ministered 
unto him toching the sayd fact, and other felonious trespasses whereof 
he was suspected did confess that he did comitt a heinous offence with 
the said Cheney sundry tymes hertofore and of late, the vjth day of 
this present month in this pressent yere at London : whereupon he was 
committed to the Marshalsea.** 

For this " foul defeat and overthrow '* Udall was dismissed from 
the mastership of Eton. This is known from a long letter from 
Udall, undated and unaddressed, praying for ** restitution to the 
roume of scholemaster in Eton ** (Cotton MS. Titus B., viii., p. 371). 
Sir Thomas Wriothsoley and Sir Ralphe Sadler were then Secretaries 
of State, and it is probable the epistle was addressed to them. It is a 
disgraceful document. It is one long cringing whine of special plead- 
ing, arguing that as other great men had similarly sinned he ought to 
be forgiven. Scipio Africanus, he tells us, was riotous in youth, and 
was yet favored of the gods ; C. Valerius Faccus was dissolute and 
yet a public benefactor ; Q. Fabius Maxime was infamous when 
young ; Polemon of Athens was voluptuous, and others innumerable. 
If these had been taken at the worst, he argues, the world had suf- 
fered. On these grounds he asks for forgiveness and restitution to the 
mastership, concluding by promising an "honest chaunge from vice to 
vertue, from prodigalitee to frugall livyng, from negligence of teach- 
yng to assiduitee, from plays to studie, from lightness to gravitee. 
Your most bounden oratour and servant, N. U." 

Even when the differences between then and now as regards man- 
ners and morals are recognized, the enormity of such an offence by 
such a man fills one with huge amazement. A renowned Christian of 
forty-three years of age, a polished scholar, a friend of Erasmus, a 
courtier of the first water, a trainer of youths at England's most famous 
school, the friend of kings, princes, and princesses, and yet one of 
the vilest creatures that ever trod God*s earth. But what is still more 
surprising is the extraordinarily light punishment with which the 
heinous crime was visited. It is true that UdalFs petition for restitu- 
tion to Eton was unsuccessful, and that he was compelled to resign the 
vicarage of Braintree. But he seems to have suffered little in reputa- 
tion and to have positively gained in preferment. He was made pre- 
bend of Windsor and rector of Calborne, and was not thought to be 
unfit to be engaged with Princess, afterwards Queen Mary and others 
in translating Erasmus' " Paraphrase of the New Testament into 
English." Udall digested and placed the texts of all the Gospels, ex- 
cept St. Mark, to show how the paraphrase answered to the text, and 
how it was joined with it, and wrote an introduction to the Gospels in 
three letters, one to the King, one to the reader, and a third " to the 
most vertuous ladie. Queen Katherine." In his Preface to St. John, 
partly translated by Princess Mary and partly by the Rev. F. Malet, 
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D.D., Udall gives an account of female education in his day, which, 
however, can only apply to a few women, like the Princesses Elizabeth 
and Mary and Lady Jane Grey. He says: "But noweinthis gracious 
and blisseful tyme of knowledge, in whiche it hath pleased almightye 
God to reuele and showe abrode the lyght of his mosteholye ghospell : 
what a noumbre is there of noble women (especially here in this 
realme of Englande,) yea and howe many in the yeares of tender vyr- 
ginitiee, not only aswel seen and as familiarly trade in the Latine and 
Greke tounges, as in theyre owne mother language ; but also both in 
all kindes of prophane litterature, and liberall artes, exactely studied 
and exercised, and in the Holy Scriptures and Theologie so ripe, that 
they are able aptely cunnyngly, and with much grace eyther to indicte 
or translate into the vulgare tongue, for the publique instruccion and 
edifying of the vnlearned multitude. ... It is nowe no newes in 
Englande to see young damisels in nobles houses and in the Courtes 
of Princes, in stede of cardes and other instrumentes of idle trifleyng, 
to haue continually in her handes eyther Psalmes, Omelies, and other 
deuote meditacions, or elles Paules Epistles, or some booke of holye 
Scripture matiers : and as familiarlye both to reade or reason thereof 
in Greke, Latine, Frenche, or Italian, as in Englishe." 

Mary never forgot her old friend, and rigorous Protestant as his 
writings show him to have been, he remained unmolested during the 
persecution of the reign of that unhappy queen. Roger Ascham, her 
former tutor, enjoyed a similar immunity — two facts testifying that 
Queen Mary was not so dark a character as she has been, and still is 
too often, portrayed by prejudiced historians. 

In 1 55 1 Udall translated " Tractatus de Eucharistia et Disputatio 
de Eucharistia," and the year after he wrote (at Windsor) the preface 
to the translation by himself and others of T. Gemini's " Anatomy." 
He was at this time an active preacher, by which he lost his right to 
the perquisites as canon. Royal favor came to his aid in September, 
1552, when a letter was written by the King to the Dean and Chapter 
to let Udall " have his dividend and other commodities growing to him 
by his prebend there during the time of his absence thence, in consider- 
ation that he hath been occupied in preaching.*' In 1553-54 Udall was 
entrusted with the dramatic business in connection with Queen Mary's 
coronation. In the Loseley MSS. (edited by A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., 
London, 1836) there is a warrant dated December 3, 1554, which 
runs : " Whereas our welbeloued Nicholas Udall hath at soondrie 
seasons convenient heretofore shewed and myndeth hereafter to 
shewe his diligence in setting foorth of Dialogues and Enterludes be- 
fore us fo' ou* regell disporte and recreacion," and then goes on to 
authorise the loan of apparel for those purposes. 

Udall was the author of much other matter than those here men- 
tioned, most of which remains undiscovered. From Nichol's ** Progr. 
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EHz.,*' i., 186, ed. 1823, and Kempe*s Loseley MSS., pp. 62-90, it is found 

that a play by Udall, called Ezeckias, in English was performed in 

the summer of 1564, eight years after UdalKs death, before the Queen 

when she visited the University of Cambridge. The play was never 

published, but was doubtless founded on the Second Book of Kings. 

A character in one of Udall's plays was " Jack Raker," and an old 

author writes : 

" Of songs and balades he is maker, 
And that can he as finely do as Jacke Raker." 

Skelton, too, in his satire on Wolsley, " Why come ye not to Court ? " 

says : 

" What here ye of the lord Dakers ? 
He maketh us all Jacke Rakers ; 
He says we are but crakers.*' 

Skelton was dead in 1533. There are, too, references to Udall him- 
self which show the high estimation in which he was held. Bale 
styles him " elegantissimus omnium bonarum literarum et earum 
felicissimus interpres,*' and adds '' laudabili eruditione praeditus ; ad 
nostrae Christianae reipublicae commodum, tam scribendo quam ver- 
tendo, utilem navavit operam, congessit Latinfe et Anglicfe." It is 
true that Pitz has not admitted Udall among his illustrious English- 
men (Bale, p. 717), but as the Rev. J. Hunter points out " Udall's 
friendship >\ ith Erasmus would not recommend him to such a writer 
as Pitz." 

There is one other production of Udall's pen which is reserved to 
be last mentioned, and to be given in extenso^ because of its interest 
and importance. " An Answer to the articles of the comoners of 
Devonsheir and Cornewall " is in manuscript in the British Museum, 
and has not hitherto been published. Foxe in his " Acts and Monu- 
ments " refers to the document, " which here," he says, " to make 
short leisure seemeth not to rehearse." The principal events of the 
Western Revolt of 1 549, when Exeter was besieged and Plymouth 
steeple "with all the town's evidence" burnt, are too well known to 
need more than mention here ; and those who are curious after details 
are referred to the histories of the period, or still better, to the annals 
of the time. The sweeping changes in the law that Somerset, the 
Protector, brought about to suppress Roman Catholicism and to ex- 
tend the reformed faith were carried out with the despotism of a 
Cromwell, and were resisted with all the vigor of an enraged populace. 
Devonshire and Cornwall rose in open revolt and demanded the res- 
toration of the Six Articles and the Mass in a document to which the 
following " answer " is a reply. In number they " mounted to little less 
than ten thousand stout traitors " (Foxe). Agrarian discontent gave 
strength to the rising — indeed, Foxe seems to think it the chief 
cause, it " being only about plucking down of enclosures and enlarg 
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ing of commons ; ** and there is some reason in this, as at Norwich it 
was undoubtedly the case ; the 20,000 men who there repulsed the 
King's troops " renewed the old cries for a removal of civil councillors, 
a prohibition of enclosures, and redress for the grievances of the 
poor " (Green). However, the Devonshire and Cornish men can speak 
for themselves, for, says Foxe, " after much ado and little to the pur- 
pose, a few sorry articles were agreed upon." They had reference to 
baptism, confirmation, transubstantiation, mass without any man com- 
municating with the priest, priests to say the service, " and not God*s 
service to be set forth like a Christmas play," and celibacy. In 
short, they were opposed to all that Somerset was doing. The 
articles were influentially signed, as the names of the subscribers show. 
They were : " Humphrey Arundell, Governor of the Mount ; Thomas 
Underhyll, John Sloeman, and Wyllyam Segat, chiefe captaines; 
John Thompson, pryst; Henry Bray, mayor of Bodma [i.e., Bodmin] ; 
Henry Lee, maior of Tornton [i.e., Taunton] ; and Roger Barret, 
priest — the four governors of the campe." 

To these demands of the commoners of Devon and Cornwall, or 
" Popish Rebels/* as they were called, the King, by " our dearest uncle 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, descended from our high majesty for love 
to consider you in your base and simple ignorance ; " and sent an 
" answer " that had been " drawn up ** in Council. The author of the 
" answer " was Nicholas Udall, though what official position he held 
at the time does not appear. Perhaps he held no office, but was 
called in to draft the " answer " in consequence of his scholarship. 

Apart from historical considerations the "answer" has a value as 
representing in form and feature a state document of the period. It 
is a specimen of the " New English " which the people of the West 
Country could not understand, and which was one of the great objec- 
tions to Edward VI. 's Prayer-Book — ** Cornish being their language." 
The MSS. show, also, how an English scholar of the sixteenth century 
wrote his own language. From this it is seen how little " fixed " our 
language then was, either in orthoepy, orthography, etymology (in its 
widest sense), syntax, or even prosody, which is so slow to change. It 
will be seen in the ** answer " that nearly every word is spelled in more 
than one way, some of them in several ways. There seems to be but 
little regard for rules of grammar, the inflection of words is accom- 
plished in a hap-hazard fashion, and as for punctuation there does not 
seem to be anything but a rudimentary notion of the use of the 
comma, semicolon, bracket or full point. In studying a language 
sound before symbol is the golden rule : languages are spoken before 
they are written, and everything must give way to pronunciation. 
Unfortunately this changes as much as anything else, and to-day we 
can but imagine how our fathers spoke. It has been said that if 
Shakespcare*s plays were read now as he read them, it would sound as a 
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foreign language to those who listened. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to go further into this subject here, and I have, 
therefore, contented myself by simply adding a few notes illustrating 
the most interesting features in the- respect just alluded to. It is 
time now to introduce the document itself : 

" An answer to the articles of the comoners of Devonshire* and 
Cornewall^ declaring to the same howe they have ben seduced by Evell 
p*sons, And howe their conscyences^ may be satysfyed and stayed^^; 
consernyng the sayd artycles, sette forth by a countryman^ of theirs 
muche tenderyng^ the welth bothe of their bodyes and solles. 

" The entitlying of the Artycles. 
" The artycles of vs the comoners of Deuonsheir and Corn- 
wall5 in dyvers campes by Est^ and West of Exeter. 

" See even in the verye first entring, how haynous-^ an offence, 
and howe grevous^ a cryme, that Englysshe men w^^'in their awne 
countrye fyndyng themselfes grieved^ (they can not tell wherwithe 
theirselfes") will seke Redresse,® not by compleynt, as is the parte of 
subiects, but by encampyng themselfes And Rebelling ageynst^' their 
naturall prince. 

" What other fruicte'^ or end maye hereof ensue vnto you, but 
devouring one an other, And an vniversall desolacion^ of your Awne 
selfes" : besides the Extreme perill of goddes'° highe wrathe and in- 
dignacion,9 besides the vndoubted plague of mortalitie® whiche (vn- 
lesse ye call for m'cye in season) must nedes light vpon you bye the 
severe Rod" of princelye Justice in A Realme ye dooe in the meane 
tyme neglecte your howsebandrye" wherbye ye must lyve ; your sub- 
staunce and cattail^** is not onlye spoyled and spent uppon vnthriftes,*^ 
(whoe but for this your outrage, know no meane''* nor waye to be 
fedd :) your howses falle in Ruyne : your wyves are Ravished, your 
daughters defloured before yo' awne faces : your goodes that ye have 
manye longe yeres labored for, lost in an houre, and spent vpp5 vaga- 
boundes & Idle loyterers. your meate is vnpleasunt, your drynke 
vnsaivdie,'5 & your slepe never sounde never quyet, never in any 
safetie. What must befall to your children hereafter when your awne 
lyvyng is thus throughe yo*^ awne folye brought to penurie® & ffamyn^: 
What shall ye leave to them whan'^ ye have wastfully consumed all 
your substunce vpon vagaboundes, that could not lyve but on your 
spoyle & Ravine,'^ ffor*'-'*' wete'** ye well (good countrymen) that twoe 
sortes of Bests ther bee (for I shoulde name them wronge to call 
them men) that are the chief causers of this tumultuous buisynesse : 
the one idle loitryng Ruffyans that will not labor, ne'' can by anye 
other wayes gett any thing to maynteine them with all, but by an 
open & comen** spoyle : whiche thing suche other partes of the 
Realme as vpon the lyke occacion' hath attempted the lyke outrage, 
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every of them (you onlye Excepted) haue Avell Espyed, and accord- 
ynglye acknowlege their faulte And w*** most humble submyssyon be- 
taken themselfes" to the Knyngs marcye : the other sorte is of Ranke 
papistes, which could none other wayes^' work their malicious and 
deivelishe distourbyng of goddes glory, '° but by meane*^ of sedicion,' 
whiche could not haue hadd anye Entrye Except it wer by them 
craftelye and subtillye conveighed*" These vnder the coulour & name 
of the Comon Welthe fyrst Reysed the simple people p'swadyng them 
to bee for a good and a godlye purpose, but their meanyng emong" 
the others was and emonge*^ you yet still is, none other, but whan'* 
the people bee up, then they to worke their feacts,^ the one ageynst^ 
the kynge & the magistrates. And tho other agaynst^' the comon 
welthe in Robbynge and sakkyng, And you in the meane tyme never 
to knowe what they went about, And tha I doubte not but everie of 
you if ye will soberlye And wyselye examyn your state and substance 
syns your first begynnyng of this tragedie, shall full well Espye and (alac 
for pietre) fynde over true in your purses and in your howses. flfor** 
otherwyse be it in case that some gret** enormyties ther wer w*"*" Re- 
quyred speedy Reformacion^ : To whom app'tenynithe of Reason and 
congruence,'^ the Redresse of such Evills ; to the subiect, or to the 
prynce, to the lawes or to the Headye willfullnesse of who lust ; by 
an order of a policie ; or by tumulte and Rebellyon : by the waye of 
humble compleynt and petycion^ ; or else by the f oyle and outrage of 
a confuse vprorers, wer there nev*^ so manye greifes^ & mattiers* of 
querele,^ & the same never so great,^ never so iust never so vnreason- 
able ; yet if everye pryvate p'son should bee oflfycer for hymselfe, in 
his awne cause. And vpon his Awne pryvate autoritie,'^ at all tymes, 
& by suche meanes as hymself lusteth : then wheare is a Kyng, without 
whose power, no com5n weale can long p'sper : wheare is the force of 
lawes without which no polycie can flourishe : wheare is the auc- 
toritie'7 of magistrates w^'^out whom the publique^ peace and tran- 
quilitie cannot be conserved : wheare is ordre w*^ out whiche no 
Realme can longe contynue ; wheare is the due adminystration of 
iustice w^'^out whiche no Kyngdome maye endure or stand : but must 
of necessitie fall to decaye And vtter Ruine, as in this dysordred tu- 
multe, thinges doe amongst you. 

" Take these thinges awaye. And what suertie or safetie maye any 
man bee in : yf men shall be Robbed and their howses spoyled, whoe 
shall Redress it yf travellers bee slayne by the highe waye, whoe shall 
see iustice mynystred'® Oh my countrymen, if ye knowe how ill 
awaye^ yo take for your awne safegarde, howe ill awaye'^ ye take for 
the Redresse of your greiffes,^ for the suertye of your goodes, cat- 
tatles,3° howses, wyves, daughters, heires, and all your succession, yea 
and for your verie awne p'sons toe : ye wold abyd great wronges, 
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grievous' oppressions, yea and extreme tyrafiie, ere ye wold thus Vn- 
naturallye move a tumulte ageynst^' your prince and soideign^^ if thjs 
than maye not bee done in iust causes & worthye griefes,' but princes 
Rather must be obeid** then any p'turbacOn of the comon weale at- 
tempted ; howe great then is yo*^ offence to doe the same for twoe or 
three poynts of poperie put into your heads by suche as care not for 
your destruction, so they maye hawe a pece^ of their willes, bee your 
awne Judges (good countrymen) & speake alwaies to the innocent that 
haue been [^The continuation of this line is indistinct in the MS^ 

" Whatt shall bee sayd of you an hundred yeres hereafter,^ whan 
cronycles shall Reporte that a certen porcion^ of thenglyshe^ people 
called Devonsheir men & Cornyshe men, dyd for poperie (whiche if 
god be god) will longe ere that daye be Vitterlye confounded & de- 
faced^s And the name thereof throughout all the X*pen worlde abhorred 
& detested) dyd Rebelle ageinst their naturall soideign*^ lorde & Kynge 
most earnestlye traveillyng^^ to seett forthe & publishe the true worde 
of god, and the true Religion of Christ vnto them leave of^ therefore 
good countryemen your campyng at your awne dores, and bestowe that 
your stoutnesse,37 of courage & force of marciall® prowesse in servyng 
your naturale pfice & countrye Ageynst^' their enemyes & mortall sub- 
verters ; bestowe your force (I saye) on the Kyngs Enemyes in this 
most necessarie tyme, as become the true lovynge & obedient subiects 
to doe, so shall ye please god wheearnowe ye doe nothinge but p Voke 
his vengennce ; so shall ye gett laud & prayse wherenowe ye purchase 
to your selfes slanndre^ & Reproche® both afore god & man for ever to 
Endure. But nowe let vs come to your artycles, and see what things 
they bee, for w**" ye make all this murmurynge,and all this great buisy- 
nesse.*' 

I^ 1555 («^^-) Udall was preferred to the mastership of Westmin- 
ster School, and held the appointment until Mary re-established the 
Monastery at Westminster. He died the following year and was 
buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

It is seen from what is above written that there is a rich abun- 
dance of material hidden somewhere for a life of this unique character. 
The Rev. J. Hunter believes that Udall lived as a scholar or a school- 
master in Yorkshire. This may be so, as there was a Stephen Udall 
there a little after his time. A search among the records of the public 
schools there might confirm the surmise. There are, too, Udall's un- 
published and undiscovered works that would well repay exertions by 
those who have opportunities to search the old records All that has 
been attempted here has been to indicate in what direction the search 
should be made, and lovers of literature would hail with delight any 
further light that might be shed upon the life and work of one who 
played so prominent a part in the affairs of his country at a time when 
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it was passing through one of its most important and fascinating 
phases. Udall lived and moved and had his being at the dawn alike of 
the drama, the reformed faith, and the golden age in England's history. 

William Trant. 



I. Sheir^iShire^Scir (Anglo-Saxon), a division — t,e„ something " cut off" 
with a shear. Hence share, a portion of a stock or of anything else ; and shore, 
something " shorn by the sea." Anglo-Saxon, score, to shear. — 2. All through 
the MSS. /, y and / are used for each other, as also are u and v, and the abbrevia- 
tion " & " and the word " and." " Ye " is not once used for " the." Ff is often 
used for/ and vice versa, — 3. Who is this.^ Is it ** the traytous John of Corne- 
wall," who, according to Mr. R. N. Worth, in his History of Devonshire, was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on the Hoe, the central figure of a great public 
holiday? — 4. The verb "to tender," not now used = to make weak and feeble — 
literally, " to rub smooth," or, as would be said now, " to make tender." — 5. 
Spelled both with and without the e. — 6. Anglo-Saxon jEj/. It is also spelled 
East in the text. — 7. Grevous (hsXln, gravis). It will be observed in the text that 
Xher^ 2LT^greifs^ greifeSf grief es, grievous, greiff's, greiff'es, ^n^ grieved. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a word spelled in so many different ways by one man, on one 
day, in one document ; and that man a leading scholar of his time. — 8. Notice 
the many instances of French spelling, showing that the influence of four cen- 
turies of that language was still prominent. It was 11 50 when Anglo-Saxon 
began to alter under the influence of French and " whole cart-loads of foreign 
words."— 9. The French form of tion. Napoleon III., when writing English, 
always affected cion ; see his letter to the Lord Mayor of London, in the Guild- 
hall collection of authographs. — 10. The wrath of God = God his wrath =Goddes 
wrath = God's wrath. Phonics is a powerful disturbing factor in symbolizing a 
language. — 11. There seems to have been no rule for the use of capitals. All 
through the document the sign of the apostrophe (*) is not once used. — 12. " To 
husband " formerly meant " to cultivate the ground." Anglo-Saxon, hus, a 
house, and Icelandic, buandi, the possessor of a farm ; Icelandic, bua, German, 
bauen, to till. — 13. The common use of thrift is as a noun of quality. It was rarely 
ever used as a class noun, as in the text. — 14. Singular of means, " I'll devise a 
mean to draw the Moor" {Othello, in., i). — 15. " Unsavoury " — an instance of the 
change of a word by phonetics ; so also soideign, in the text, for " sovereign." 
— 16. Now spelled "when." " When " is pronominal in origin, and is a variety 
of the masculine accusative of the relative hwane. The Anglo-Saxon pronouns 
were much more declinable than the present pronouns. — 17. A good word — "to 
obtain by violence." The bird " raven " is called from its habits. " I met the 
ravin lion when he roared " {AlVs Well, III., 2). We still say " ravenous," and a 
" ravening and roaring lion " {Psalm xxii., 13) ; also, " The sea hath ravened from 
the shore the whole county of Sussex " (Hopewall's Apology), — 18. Anglo-Saxon, 
witan, to know. " To weet why on your shield so goodly scored " {Fairie Queen, 
II., 9, 2). Sometimes weat. The word wit — i,e„ knowledge or wisdom— comes 
from this. The preterite form, wot, is still used — eg,, "I wot not." — 19. Often 
used in Spenser. — 20. "Common." — 21. "Self "is the bite noir oi philologists. 
It has no definable meaning, and is often meaningless, as in " I, myself, did this." 
Its principal use is as a reflective pronoun, which in the English is wanting, and 
in scarcely any other language. That the plural of " self " should have now be- 
come " selves," is an instance of the way in which hasty generalizations override 
rules. We say "self," "selves," because we say "wife," "wives," and we say 
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" wife," because we say ** wives." Until recent days the singular of " wives " was 
" wive " — perhaps not so spelled, but certainly so pronounced. The final/ in all 
Anglo-Saxon words (except " dwarf ") was sounded v — ^^., wiv, loavt halv, calv, 
leav: "He that would thrive Must ask his wife " (pronounced " wive "), The 
verb " to wive " is not yet quite obsolete in Yorkshire and other parts, where the 
dialect retains a considerable portion of Anglo-Saxon. " Staff "zsstav in Danish. 
— ^22. Variously, among, emong, emonge {amonge by Sower) = Anglo-Saxon, 
gemang, whence sometimes atnang, — 23. The c has now dropped out of this 
word, as out of auoioritte, fruioXs, though it is retained in "fructify." — 24. The 
author also spells the word great, — 25. That is, " agreement." It is still a good 
word, that might be used with effect much more often than it is. — 26. From the 
Latin, through Norman-French — now obsolete, but remaining in " querulous." — 
27. The c is already being abandoned. (See 23.)— 28. Now as often correctly as 
incorrectly used with the prefix ad, — 29. Phonics makes these two words one, 
and so in other instances. — 30. Cattail and Cattatles. — 31. Anglo-Saxon, Ongeanes, 
In the text it is spelled ageynst, ageynst, — 32. Quite natural. French, obeir. — 33. 
Phonetic. Spelled peece by Spenser. Also bests for " beasts." — 34. What, indeed ! 
We now know what is said more than 300 years after, and know that the sturdy old 
Protestant made a rash prophecy. — 35. That is, " destroyed." " Pay him six thou- 
sand and ^/i?/^a^^ the bond " {Merchant of Venice^ III., 2). — 36. That is, " working." 
" Obey our will which travails in thy good " {AlVs Well, 11., 3). French, travailer, 
— 37. We still speak of a " stout heart." The word must not be confused with stout 
—pompous, from Norman-French, estout. — 38. That is, " supported." — 39. French, 
haineux, — ^40. The English for is the Latin pro. The change of p to/ is quite 
common, and is one of the most generally recognized rules in English philology — 
e,g„fish=.pisces,fell—pellis. — 41. Hence "otherwise." — 42. An obsolete spelling, 
though we still write " inveigh." 



FALSTAFF AND EQUITY. 

" An the Prince and Poins be not two arrant cowards^ there's NO 
EQUITY STIRRING." (i Henry IV., Act IL, Scene 2.) 

" There is something very curious/* says Halliwell-Phillipps, " in 
the way in which early facts of critical importance are being continually 
overlooked, although they may be almost before our eyes in common 
or easily accessible books." 

That was said concerning Shakespearian commentators by a scholar 
eminently entitled to an opinion upon the subject. These commenta- 
tors seem to follow each other, Indian file, in the same track, with 
eyes fixed upon their file-leaders, seldom looking to the right or left of 
the well-worn path. " The fashion appears to be for each successive 
commentator to re-say all his immediate predecessof has said, or at 
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least to comment upon the same passages and to omit any commentary 
of those passages of which his predecessor took no notice. Most 
students will agree that they look in vain for explanation of a passage 
which Rowe or Johnson or any of the early commentators failed to 
explain ; while, as to passages they did explain, they will invariably 
get a consensus of all that those old parties of the first part discovered 
or conjectured in the premises from each successive commentator." * 

On the other hand, it is equally true that minute and microscopic 
examination or re-examination of very common objects often leads to 
curious discoveries. Those who take the time and trouble to make 
such examinations, while they may sometimes discover mares' nests, 
and may sometimes have their labor for their pains, will occasionally 
be fortunate enough to perceive facts or relations of facts that had 
escaped general observation. Unexpected revelations of this nature 
may come incidentally, quite off the direct line of original inquiry. The 
naturalist, for instance, who is engaged in close investigation of the little 
aphis, will encounter surprising developments as to the habits and in- 
telligence of the ant. 

Several years since, it happened to the writer, for a special purpose, 
to make as thorough research as he was capable of making into the 
historical origin of equity jurisprudence. The purpose was the prepa- 
ration of lectures for the law students of the Maryland University. One 
of the lines upon which the investigation was pursued was found to 
lead into the track of a familiar but neglected passage of Shakespeare, 
the full meaning of which had never been explored. And it came 
about in this way. The effort was to determine from original sources, 
quite independently of text-books and of what is commonly called 
" authority," the exact place and value in English literature of the 
word " equity " itself. Naturally, the first resort was to the English 
Bible and Shakespeare. 

In the New Testament the word does not occur. In the Old 
Testament Scriptures the word rendered in the standard English version 
" equity " is found in close connection with such terms as " righteous- 
ness," " justice," " judgment," " wisdom," " truth," and in contrast with 
"iniquity." f 

Sometimes the same word is rendered in one version " equity " and 
in another " uprightness " X or "justice." § Collation of texts exhibits 
" equity " in the Bible use as a complex ethical conception, covering 
that department of morals which inculcates absolute good faith, and 
involving the idea of integrity and impartiality, equality of right in 

♦ Shakespeariana, vol. 8, p. 59. 

t Ps. 98:9;99:4. Prov. i : 13 ; 2 19 ; 17 :26. Ecc.2:2i. Isa. 11 14; 59: 14. 
Mic. 3:9. Mai. 2:6. 
t Ps. 111:8. 
§ Ps. 89 : 14. 
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theory and fairness in practice. Briefly, it stands for justice in the 
broad sense of the Roman law, jtis suum cuique tribuere^ jus being 
used in opposition to lex. But the principal point to be noted here 
is that in the Bible the word ** equity " is invariably used in the same 
general sense. 

With regard to the use of the term by Shakespeare, the case is 
altogether different. In the whole of Shakespeare's plays the word 
occurs but four times, and each time with a distinctly varied import. 
The following arrangement of the four passages is entirely arbitrary 
and for present convenience : 

" Foul subornation is predominant, 
And equity exiled your highness* land." 

(2 Henry VL, Act III., Scene i.) 

"Thou robed man of justice, take thy place. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity. 
Bench by his side." (Lear^ Act III., Scene 6.) 

" For this down-trodden equity we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town.'* 

(A". John.hxX II., Scene i.) 

The fourth passage is the one in question : 

" There's no equity stirring." 

(i Henry IV., Act II., Scene 2.) 

Upon closely comparing these passages it became quite manifest 
that in each of the first three the word is used in a different sense. 
For instance, in 2 Henry VI. equity is used in the Bible sense, as sy- 
nonymous with justice.* In Lear, it is connected with, but distinct 
from, justice, and the reference is to juridical or technical equity,t the 
equity of the appropriate courts. In John it is used in the more 
special sense of an equitable right or ground for equitable relief, a 
term of art perfectly familiar to lawyers, and here employed of course 
figuratively. 

The question came up, in which of these three senses is the word 
used by Falstaff ? An investigation followed which resulted in a 
series of surprises. By successive stages the discovery was reached, 
whether real or imaginary it must be for the candid reader to deter- 
mine, that in the expression of Falstaff, " There's no equity stirring,'' i}[i^ 
word equity is used in all three of the above-mentioned senses at once. 
It is used 1st, in the Bible sense of justice; 2d, in the juridical sense 
of the equity of the court of chancery, and in this sense with a two-fold 
application, and 3d, in the professional sense of an equitable cause of 
action. In other words, we strike here one of those pregnant phrases 

♦ Compare especially Isa. 59 : 14, " And judgment is turned away backward, 
and justice standeth afar off: for truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot 
enter." 

t Furness, Var. Ed., Lear, 209. 
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surcharged not with a double or triple but with quadruplex meaning, 
in which the subtle genius of the poet delighted to revel. He has one 
meaning for posterity and for all time, two other meanings for his 
immediate audience, for stage effect and for contemporaries, and still 
•another meaning for Shakespeare himself, his family, his friends and 
his Stratford neighbors. This is a broad claim, and now for the proof. 

There is of course no sort of difficulty with respect to the first 
assigned signification. So far as 1 have been able to ascertain, the 
universal acceptation of " equity " in this passage has been that of 
justice^ and there has been no suggestion anywhere of any other. The 
silence of commentators is profound and unanimous. In none of the 
numerous editions, old or new, is there the slightest notice taken of 
this passage.* It seems to have been taken for granted on all hands 
that there can be but one meaning attached to the words, and that 
that meaning is too plain for comment or illustration. 

Failing to find anything in print, application was made to living 
experts. The interpretation put upon this passage by each of the ex- 
perts independently was substantially to the same effect. In form, the 
phrase is an adjuration, a mild oath. In substance, " no equity stir- 
ring " is equivalent to '* no such thing as justice going." The point of 
the joke is that such a character as Falstaff should appeal to such a 
thing as justice or equity at all, and especially in connection with a 
transaction so inequitable as a highway robbery. 

This interpretation is so perfectly " in line with Falstaff 's auda- 
cious humor " (to borrow the words of a correspondent), that it is not 
difficult to account for its universal acceptance. It appears to cover 
the whole ground. Prwtd facie, the explanation is so entirely satis- 
factory and complete, that any further inquiry has been deemed 
superfluous. 

But the words *' there's no justice going** are not Shakespeare's 
choice, althoughit may be thought they would have answered his pur- 
pose equally well. The choice of words here is not controlled by any 
metrical exigency. We may safely assume that Shakespeare had his 
own reasons for his selection in this instance, as in most others. Why 
should he have preferred the word " equity" here to "justice"? Why 
should he have chosen such a word as " stirring," a term often sugges- 
tive of something more than mere activity or alertness, and in a 
transitive sense pregnant with the idea of agitation, excitement, inten- 
sity? 

* In the whole vast range of Shakesperian literature I have been able to find 
but a single allusion, and that by a writer whose indefatigable research in sup- 
port of the Baconian theory nothing seems to have escaped. But even Mr. 
Donnelly finds nothing special in the passage to arouse inquiry. He simply 
reduces the word " equity " to a cipher, and then dismisses the expression 
from further consideration as forced and unnatural. (" Great Cryptogram," 524.) 
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Whatever opinion may be held on the mooted question of Shake- 
speare's practical connection, at any time or in any capacity, with the 
legal profession, one thing at least is certain. No one will deny 
that he was a wide-awake and all-alive observer of passing events. He 
was a well-informed contemporary of EUesmere, of Coke and of 
Bacon. He was an appreciative witness of the great contest between 
the courts of law and equity, in which those men acted conspicuous 
psrts. He had doubtless heard the merits of the controversy dis- 
cu led many times in the well-informed circles to which he had access. 
He very well knew that upon so important a question as the power of 
the chdiicellor to restrain proceedings at law by the process of injunc- 
tion, especially after judgment, the two sides of Westminster Hall 
were at swords' points.* 

The personal acerbity and bitterness which flavored the quarrel 
he may be supposed to have thoroughly appreciated, and the " hu- 
mor of it." The exciting personal incidents which from time to time 
punctuated its progress were as familiar to him as to the entire legal 
profession and the intelligent public. He, in common with all his 
contemporaries, had taken note of the repeated attempts at criminal 
prosecution of suitors who had dared to invoke the obnoxious inter- 
ference of the chancery with proceedings in the courts of law. A 
criminal prosecution under a statute denouncing such dreadful pen- 
alties upon conviction as imprisonment for life and sweeping confisca- 
tion of property, was a very serious matter. Such a statute was the 
statute oi premunire oi 27 Ed. I. It denounced these penalties against 
all those "which do sue in any other courts to defeat or impeach the 
judgments given in the king's court." (3 Inst., 119.) This statute 
had been repeatedly construed by the law courts, and Shakespeare 
was by no means ignorant of the fact, as including the court of chan- 
cery as well as the courts ecclesiastical and foreign. Every suitor who 
ventured to file an injunction bill for relief against an unconscientious 
judgment did so with the awful threat of a premunire hanging over his 
head. There had been no actual convictions, but a number of prosecu- 
tions for this particular cause, and each of these cases became a new 
storm centre. When a person of any importance and of good repute 
is indicted upon a serious criminal charge there is apt to be a stir 
throughout the community. The friends and acquaintances of the 
party are naturally aroused. What has he done ? What is going to 
be done with him ? And when the prosecution involves such a charge 
as that of a premunire the wave of inquiry, comment and agitation 



* Further confirmation of these statements will be found in the circumstances 
connected with the case of Shakespeare ti8. Lambert, pending in the Court of 
Chancery at the tune tlie drama was in preparation. Want of space compels the 
of this case to be deferred to a future number. 
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spreads rapidly. Lawyers especially, of every grade and of either side 
of the profession, solicitors in chancery, attorneys-at-law, barristers, 
sergeants, all watch developments with intense interest. Whatever 
stirs the legal profession, if intelligible outside, stirs the entire public. 
Lawyers will be talking, and they will take sides. Almost to a man 
the common law bar will be found maintaining, as the judges main- 
tained, that the indictment is good. With equal unanimity the chan- 
cery bar and the solicitors will be found on the side of the traverser. 
The question at issue is not a barren technicality, unintelligible and 
uninteresting outside the profession. It is not like the controversy 
over the application of the rule in Shelley's case to the facts of the 
case of Perrin v. Blake (4 Burrow, 2579), which more than a century 
later resulted in the dismemberment of the Court of King's Bench. 
That controversy profoundly stirrred the bar, but was too subtle and 
refined, too exclusively professional, for public interest. The war 
between the courts of equity and common law involved issues per- 
fectly plain to the public apprehension and elements of universal 
interest. In one aspect it was a simple question between a jury of 
twelve men and the one-man power of adjudication. In another it 
was a question of whether the " corrupt conscience '* of a succcessful 
litigant should be permitted to retain an inequitable advantage. His- 
torically, the controversy was in the direct line of descent from the 
old struggle for jurisdiction between the ecclesiastical and temporal 
courts, between the civil and common law, between England and 
Rome. Politically, it connected with the great struggle against the 
pretensions of the crown to arbitrary power, a power distrusted when 
exhibited in the chancery almost as much as in the star chamber. 
And the political aspect linked this judicial controversy with the great 
religious movement of the age and of former ages. The Puritan and 
Presbyterian would naturally side with the judges. The Catholic 
and High Churchman would as naturally incline to the chancellor. 
Thus all parties, all classes and all creeds in the community were 
touched upon a sensitive nerve whenever the news spread like wildfire 
that another indictment had been found against a suitor in chancery. 
There was intense feeling, much discussion, general excitement and 
agitation. The agitation, indeed, was so palpable a fact, so notorious 
and undeniable, that it was fit to pass into a by-word. It was a stand- 
ard fact that might be adjured, attested, appealed to, sworn by. If 
such and such is not so, " there *sjio equity stirring." The secondary 
and deeper meaning attributed to this passage now begins to show 
through the surface. In this sense the words were used ** ad capian- 
dtini^' for local color and for immediate stage effect. They were so 
used in line with Hamlet's opinion as to the real " purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, 
the mirror up to Nature ; to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her 
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own image and the very age and body of the Time his form and 
pressure." 

The expression was intended as a hit, or as Mr. Furness remarked 
to the writer as soon as he heard this explanation suggested, as a 
^^gag** As such it was doubtless taken by the audience. We all 
know what material composed the audiences who crowded to hear 
Falstaff. Shakespeare's reputation was at that time made, his for- 
tune was rapidly making, he had attracted the notice of the queen, 
he was in the fashion. It would be going rather far into the region 
of conjecture to imagine Sir Edward Coke in the Globe play-house. 
He despised players and charged grand juries against them as va- 
grants. But it would be safe to assume the presence of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, better known as Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. He was a 
patron of the drama, and a few years after Falstaflf's first appearance 
we find him entertaining the queen at his country seat with a repre- 
sentation of Othello, There is reason to believe that some years pre- 
vious to the production of Falstaff, Egerton, when solicitor-general, 
had met Shakespeare officially in connection with business of the Black 
Friar's theatre. It is certain that he was interested enough in the poet 
to collect and preserve much valuable information respecting him. 

It does not therefore require a violent exercise of the historical 
imagination to place Egerton in Falstaff's audience. Nor is there any 
special reason for supposing the absence of Popham, or Croke, or 
Dodridge, or Crew, or Montague, or Yelverton, or even Bacon himself. 
If Falstaff had aimed one of his sly winks in the direction of either of 
these learned persons when he swore that if the Prince and Poins were 
not arrant cowards there was " no equity stirring," the hit would have 
been enjoyed by those learned persons no less than by the audience at 
large. No intelligent spectator of average information could have 
failed to catch the point at once and with relish. 

Taking the primary sense of the words, " no equity stirring," as 
equivalent to " no justice goings* the joke is a good joke when explained, 
but it must be admitted that like the physical Falstaff himself, it is a 
trifle heavy. It was not one of his side-splitting jokes. While we 
cannot agree with Mr. Donnelly's criticism of the expression as forced 
and unnatural, we can well see that as a witticism it could hardly have 
succeeded alone in bringing down the house. Letting that stand, 
however, for all it is worth, the moment you are clearly made to 
perceive the pointed side allusion to a local topic, the words flash and 
sparkle with life. Imagine yourself in the audience, knowing all they 
knew, feeling all they felt, and the words " equity stirring " strike the 
ear with explosive snap. They were the words the dramatist selected 
to stir the hands and feet of his audience, and a still more ludicrous 
application will be suggested further on. 

Meanwhile it is time to consider the question of dates with some- 
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what more detail. There will be found appended in a note a con- 
densed synoptic view of the historic war between the courts, giving 
the dates of its successive stages and material incidents. The genesis of 
the controversy is traced to the great struggle between the laws of Eng- 
land and Rome from the twelfth century to the fourteenth, when it 
merges into the long contest with the constantly developing jurisdic- 
tion of chancery, settled finally by the intervention of King James L 
on the side of chancery in 1616. An attentive examination of this 
brief and the authorities cited will be found to supersede the necessity 
for much comment. 

The first part of Henry IV. was entered at Stationers' Hall, 25 
February, 1598, N. S. The great explosion, which as Lord Camp- 
bell says, ** shook Westminster Hall to its centre " did not occur until 
1 61 6, when Lord Coke was punished for his violent opposition to 
chancery (among other causes) by his removal from the bench. If the 
play had been produced at the time of this explosion, or shortly there- 
after, it can scarecelybe doubted that the expression "equity stirring" 
would have been universally accepted as referring thereto. 

The silence of commentators upon this passage has been already 
adverted to. It is not difficult of explanation. 

It is a just remark of Hume that "history, being a collection of 
facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt arts of 
abridgment — to retain the more material events, and to drop all the 
minute circumstances, which are only interesting during the time, or 
to the persons engaged in the transactions.** 

Upon the same principle, the culminating crisis of the long 
struggle for jurisdiction, marked by conspicuous and striking events, 
the direct intervention of the king and the downfall of Lord Coke, 
and practically closing the chapter, has been taken as, in a general 
way, all that is necessary to remember, or at all events as all that 
history can afford to accommodate of the controversy itself. This is 
strikingly illustrated by the treatment given to the subject by Sir Will- 
iam Blackstone, the great type of everything conventional. He gives all 
the information that he supposes the average lawyer or scholar ought 
in reason to expect, when he tells them that " in the time of Lord 
Ellesmere, a.d. 16 16 (the date is Blackstone*s) arose that notable dis- 
pute between the courts of law and equity, set on foot by Sir Edward 
Coke, then chief justice of the Court of King's Bench ; whether a court 
of equity could give relief after or against a judgment at the common 
law ? ** and follows that up by a brief narrative of the king's part in 
the transaction, and of Coke's removal (3 Bl. Com., 53). For the im- 
mediate purpose the author had in view this statement might have 
been thought by him sufficiently adequate and correct. From the 
standpoint of general history we know the statement to be wholly 
inadequate, erroneous and positively misleading. The dispute did 
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not arise at the date mentioned, but many years before. It was not 
set on foot by Coke, but by his remote predecessors. The authorities 
collected in the synoptic note establish this fact beyond all doubt or 
cavil. 

Blackstone's view has been followed by elementary writers of 
reputation.* Other writers have with more care and correctness 
treated the " notable dispute " between Coke and Ellesmere as a mere 
continuation or revival of the old controversy.f 

Turning from the professional writers to the historians we are 
surprised to find that Hume has nothing whatever to say upon the 
whole subject, that his predecessor Camden was equally silent, and 
that Lingard can find space for only a short foot-note in the line of 
Blackstone's misleading statement. 

Froude completes his history before the end of Elizabeth, and is 
too much absorbed in the Spanish Armada to notice the criminal 
proceedings against a lawyer by the name of Heal, in the same year, 
1588, the most famous and stirring of the series of indictments 
already referred to. Hallam does not, like Blackstone, altogether sup- 
press the " heroes before Agamemnon." He recognizes the " overt 
opposition from the courts of law " before the time of Coke, but 
only incidentally, and in rather belittling phrase.:): 

It is hardly necessary to extend the inquiry. Sufficient appears 
to account for the fact that the editors and critics of Shakespeare have 
all omitted to note the war between the courts as a subsisting, burning 
controversy at the time when Falstaflf first appeared upon the stage. 
They cannot justly be blamed for failing to observe what they could 
not have found in the ordinary books of reference, the standard his- 
tories of England, and Blackstone's Commentaries. To censure them 
for not consulting Coke's Institutes would certainly be a ** cruel and 
unusual punishment." 

And yet it is in Coke's Institutes only that the cases are to be found 
reported in connected series, which prove that the war was stirring dur- 
ing the period of thirty years preceding the appearance of Falstaff, and 
especially stirring at the very time the drama was in course of prep- 
aration. These cases, however, are so severely condensed by Coke, 
that much of their interest is lost unless his bare outlines are filled in 
from other sources, consisting mostly of obscure and forgotten letters 
and pamphlets, only to be exhumed by dry and dusty digging. 

The most recent of the criminal cases was the indictment of Heal, 

♦ White and Tudor's note to the Earl of Oxford's case, 2 Lea. Ca. Eq., 611. 
Smith's Pr. of Eq., 625. 

t I Sto. Eq. Jur., sec. 46, 51 ; 3 Pom. Eq. Jur., sec 1360; i Spenc. Eq., 675 > 
Lord Camp. Lives Ch., vol. i, p. 357, ch. 22, adJin„\o\. 2, p. 386, ch. 50; Haynes' 
Outlines Eq., 225, 226. 

X HalK Cons. Hist., ch. 6. 
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already mentioned. It was also the most remarkable. Heal was like 
Shakespeare in one respect; he had several different ways of spelling 
his name. Coke, Bacon, Ellesmere, Hume, and finally Lord Camp- 
bell, have all written about him, each with a different orthography. 
Heal, Heale, Hele, Heele, Heyle or Hale was a prominent lawyer, a 
sergeant, a magistrate, a parliament man, an aspirant for the succession 
to Egerton as master of the rolls. He was even supposed to aspire 
to the Great Seal, probably basing his claims to preferment upon the 
fame he had acquired as a champion of the Court of Chancery. Much 
to his disappointment, his ambition was crushed by Ellesmere, who 
denounced him to Queen Elizabeth as " a most greedy and insatiable 
taker of excessive fees,'* a " grasping usurer," one of the very sort the 
** chancery doth give remedy against,** a " notorious ambidexter,** 
taking fees on both sides, to the scandal of the profession, and by 
these "wicked, vile means grown to great wealth, and puffed up to 
such extreme pride as to be intolerably insolent and offensive.** 

Finding his hopes thus effectually extinguished, he writes to 
Ellesmere 14th November, 1600, to "send the four hundred pounds 
you owe me.*** 

This is the portrait of the lawyer who in 1588 was indicted of a 
premunire for procuring a suit in chancery after a judgment at law. 

The excitement and stir caused by this criminal proceeding 
against so conspicuous a member of the bar for simply discharging 
what he conceived to be his professional obligation, is not a matter of 
imagination, but of historical evidence. It finally "aroused the 
sceptre of the haughty Elizabeth.** She interposed in person, as her 
successor interposed afterwards, on the side of chancery against the 
common law. The result was that the judges implicated in the pro- 
ceeding were sharply admonished (Lord Bacon says " upon their 
knees **) and the objectionable indictment was quashed upon a con- 
veniently discovered quibble. Notwithstanding the ire of the sov- 
ereign, and the humiliation of the court, the latter had still spirit 
enough left to endorse upon the unlucky indictment a special memo- 
randum that " it was overthrown for mistaking a name, and not for 
the matter.** 

The gravity of the charge, the cruel penalties attached, the pro- 
fession of the party, his wealth and prominence, the interposition of 
the queen, the public reprimand administered to the judges upon their 
knees, all these circumstances supplied themes for infinite discussion 

* Lord Bacon's letter to the king ** concerning the /r^wi/w/V^," Cabala, Mon- 
tague's Bacon, vol. 12, pp. 36, 41. Bacon adds to his account of this case, that 
" my lord Wray, being then chief justice, slipped the collar and was forborne." 
There is an entire omission of this incident in Campbell's life of Wray, who no- 
tices, however, the subserviency of this judge in all crown matters. Egerton 
Papers, 391. Ld. Camp. Lives Ch., vol. 2, p. 355, chap. 48; 3 Inst., 124. 
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and conspired to make this case of Heal one of great celebrity. In 
less than ten years after this memorable event, and while the judges 
were still holding the same threat of a premunire over suitors in equity, 
Falstaflf — in the presence of audiences to whom the name of Sergeant 
Heal was as familiar as that of Shakespeare himself ; in the presence 
of the queen, who had interfered in Heal's behalf ; in the presence of 
the chancellor, in support of whose authority Heal had been in jeop- 
ardy; probably in the presence of some of the very judges who had 
been rebuked for instigating the prosecution ; and it may well have 
been in the presence of Sergeant Heal himself — Falstaff " holds the 
mirror up to nature," and "shows the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure." " An the Prince and Poins be not two arrant 
cowards, there's no equity stirring,^' Imagine yourself walking home 
with Ellesmere from the play and asking him what he understood by 
that expression. The chancellor would probably have laughed at 
you and said : " Why, you must belong to some other age." 

It would be a great mistake to assume that in 1596 or 1597 there 
was either peace or truce between the courts. There was not even a 
lull. The fight was on. The great case of Throckmorton and Finch, 
after years of litigation in the courts of law, was approaching its crisis 
in the Court of Chancery. Queen Elizabeth again interposed, but to 
an effect quite the contrary to that of her interference in the case of 
Sergeant Heal.* She had a personal interest in the controversy, and 
that interest happened to be opposed to the jurisdiction of chancery, 
and identified with the finality of a common-law judgment. 

The facts in this once celebrated but now forgotten case are very 
simple, and will be briefly stated. It may be premised that the plain- 
tiff, a relative of Catherine Parr, was one of the ten sons of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton (or Throgmorton), a politician of great con- 
sequence in his time (1513-1570), better known to posterity as the 
hero of one of the most infamous state trials that ever disgraced the 
English bench in its worst days. He owed his escape to the magnifi- 
cent intrepidity of his own personal defence, unaided by counsel and 
deprived of his witnesses. The cowardly partisan ruffians who sat as 
his judges were not ashamed to confess their spite by punishing with 

* The practice in the House of Commons of hemming and coughing down 
obnoxious orators is said to have originated with a speech of Sergeant Heal, ad- 
vancing such high and extreme notions of the royal prerogative that the House 
hemmed him down. (Hume, Hist, of Eng. Ch., 45, note L. L.) As King's Ser- 
geant he opened the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, and sat by the side of Coke when 
Coke called Raleigh "spider of hell," and said *'I hem thee, thou traitor." (2 
Howell's State Tr., 4.) Heal came of a Devonshire family, so numerous that at 
one term of court every member of the Grand Jury answered to the name, spelled 
probably as many different ways as there were jurors. He founded a hospital, 
built a mansion-house at a cost of twenty thousand pounds, and left an immense 
fortune. (Woolrych's Eminent Sergeants ; Diet, of Nat. Biography, vol. 25.) 
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tyrannical severity the jury who acquitted him. This was under Queen 
Mary, at the same time that she held her sister Elizabeth a prisoner 
in the Tower.* 

Early in Elizabeth's reign the unbounded influence of this states- 
man secured places under the government for many of his relations, 
and jobs and favors of various kinds for others.f Among the rest, his 
son Thomas obtained from the crown a valuable lease of land at a 
moderate rent, conditioned, however, to be void upon non-payment of 
the rent for forty days after it fell due. 

A default in payment occurred, and the capricious queen failed 
to show the indulgence that might have been expected. Taking ad- 
vantage of the technical forfeiture, she treated the lease as absolutely 
void, and conveyed the inheritance to a third party, who afterwards 
conveyed to Sir Moyle Finch. Finch then made a new lease, and 
Throckmorton sued Finch's lessee in the Court of Exchequer in an 
action of ejectment. 

The result was a total defeat for Throckmorton. The court up- 
held Finch's title. They decided that by reason of the forfeiture for 
non-payment of rent to the queen, the title of the queen had become 
absolute, and with it of course her right to convey the land away. 
Throckmorton took out a writ of error, but the judgment was finally 
affirmed in the exchequer chamber. Sir Edward Coke was at that 
time attorney-general, and was of counsel for Finch, representing as 
well the interest of the queen. 

Much to the disgust of Finch, who was congratulating himself 
upon having at last reached the last hair in the tail of litigation, and 
very little to the satisfaction of the queen, whose claims had been 
triumphantly vindicated, and to the absolute horror of Sir Edward 
Coke as a common lawyer, Throckmorton had the presumption to 
appeal for relief to the chancellor. Notwitstanding a final judgment 
against him in the common-law court of last resort, and that upon a 
controverted question of title to real estate, he filed a bill to be relieved 
against the technical forfeiture, and to be relieved from the effect of 
the judgment. CHARLES E. PHELPS. 

{To be continued^ 

*4 Holingshed Chron., 31-55 ; i Howell, State Trials,' 1554. 
See a pamphlet, bound with Peck's " Memoirs of Milton," entitled **Le^end 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton^ 



THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MULBERRY TREE. 

In 1758 a mulberry tree at Stratford-on-Avon was known as 
Shakespeare's. In 1760 a lady who visited Stratford-upon-Avon wrote 
a letter to a friend — which was unearthed by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps — 
in which, referring to that part of the epitaph on Shakespeare's tomb 
which says that " envious death " had taken away the dramatist, she 
said that " death, however, in taking Shakespear from the world so 
early, is, I think, far outdone by a man now living in or near this 
town ; for there was till lately the house in which Shakespear lived 
and a mulberry tree of his planting, the house large, strong and hand- 
some, the tree so large that it would shade the grass-plat in your gar- 
den, which I think is more than twenty yards square, and supply the 
whole town with mulberries every year ; as the curiosity of this house 
and tree brought much fame and more company and profit to the 
town, this man, on some disgust, has pulled the house down so as not 
to leave one stone upon another, and cut down the tree and piled it 
as a stack of firewood, to the great vexation, loss and disappointment 
of the inhabitants ; however, an honest silversmith bought the whole 
stack of wood, and now makes many odd things of this wood for the 
curious." 

Whence all this wood ? There is a great deal of possibility in a 
supposition that when the mulberry tree was domesticated in England 
by the royal interest in an attempt to encourage the silk industry, 
Shakespeare, the most prominent resident of Stratford — an always 
important town — may have received some shoots or saplings in the 
general distribution, and so planted them in his garden. He certainly 
would have planted them nowhere else. Sir Hugh Clopton, who, as 
we have elsewhere noted,* lived in New Place up to about 1751, died 
in 1751, and his representatives sold the estate to Gastrell. Is there 
not something to be said for even Gastrell ? A tree of a family not 
indigenous to the soil, of half a century's growth, might well have 
become dangerous, or at least inconveniently large. 

The letter of the lady is enough to show that there were tradition 
and pieces of mulberry wood, and if Gastrell cut down the tree at all, 
he must have cut it down prior to the year 1760, when the lady wrote 
her letter. Already the tradition is therefore found to have some- 
thing unusual in traditions — an approximate date of inception. A 
lawyer would perhaps say that such a tradition would have no legal 
value, because it did not date from a time " when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary," as the jargon was and is to this day. 

"Ante, Vol. VII., p. 151. 
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Be this as it may, we group herewith from Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
'* Outlines " such desultory evidence as he was able to gather : 

I. Tobacco-stoppers, said to have been made from Shakespeare's 
mulberry tree, can be proved to have been on sale in Stratford-upon- 
Avon as early as the year 1759. The sale reached to Birmingham, 
where one Moody, a toyseller, in that year sold one of them to Shen- 
stone, the poet. In 1760 an inkstand made of the alleged wood was 
presented by the corporation to the steward to the Court of Record, 
and his letter of thanks found its way into Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps' pos- 
session. 

II. The "honest silversmith " mentioned in the letter of the lady 
above was ascertained to have been named Thomas Sharp, and one 
Thomas Gibbs, who was his apprentice or assistant, was alive in 1863, 
and told Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps that Sharp bought the whole tree, as 
felled, from Gastrell's gardener for firewood ; that when he (Sharp) 
began to dispose of the tobacco-stoppers, etc., doubts began to be 
expressed as to the volume of material called for, and that Sharp 
thereupon made an affidavit, copies of which he gave away with the 
articles he sold, which ran to the effect that " Gastrell cut down the 
mulberry tree and cleft it as firewood, when the greatest part was pur- 
chased by me, the said Thomas Sharp, who employed one John Luck- 
man to convey it to my own premises, where I have worked it into 
many curious toys and useful articles from the same." Thomas Gibbs 
added to this the detail that Thomas Sharp bought, as Gastrell sold, 
the wood for firewood, but that when sitting before a fire upon which 
some of it was burning (and indeed after many instalments of it had 
been consumed) it occurred to him to sell it as relics, and he snatched 
the burning wood from the fire. 

Entries Nos. 78, 79, 80 and 179 of the Halliwell-Phillipps' " Rari- 
ties" are respectively: 

78. The original memorandum-book of Thomas Sharp, the clock- 
maker of Stratford-on-Avon,who purchased the wood of Shakespeare's 
mulberry tree when it was cut down in the middle of the last century. 
This manuscript came afterwards into the hands of Sharp's only sur- 
viving assistant, Thomas Gibbs, whose note at page 186 shows how he 
came into the possession of some pieces of the mulberry wood, the 
few remaining portions of which were purchased by me at the sale of 
his effects in 1866. 

79. A small piece of the wood of Shakespeare's mulberry tree, 
interesting as being an unworked fragment as it must have originally 
appeared, nearly all the bark still remaining. This is one of the few 
bits of the wood that are mentioned in the preceding article as having 
been in the possession of Thomas Gibbs at the time of his decease. 
He died in 1866, aged 84. 

80. A small tea-caddy, one of the best specimens extant of Sharp's 
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carved work from the wood of the poet's mulberry tree, with the 
original stamped ^note, " Shakespear's Wood, Sharp, Stratford-on 
Avon." Sharp purchased the wood about the year 1759, and traded 
in relics made from it until his death in 1799, but the present specimen 
has every appearance of belonging to one of the earlier years of that 
period. Five inches long, 3^ wide, 4 deep. 

197. A copy of verses by R. P. Jodrell on the mulberry tree 
planted by Shakespeare and cut down by the Rev. Francis Gastrell. 

III. In the archives of the corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon 
there is a bill from Sharp dated 1760 for portions of this wood, either 
worked or unworked, supplied by him upon two occasions. 

IV. The well-known R. B. Wheler told Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps that 
he recollected his father saying that, when a boy, he assisted in break- 
ing Gastrell's windows in revenge for the fall of the tree, adding, how- 
ever, " it is well known that neither of these trees, that at New Place 
and one in Old Town, nor that growing in the Lion garden, nor any 
other reported as such, ever sprung from Shakespeare's tree ; many 
people are willing enough to affirm their own as a scion from the cele- 
brated tree, but unfortunately their tales are foolish and improbable 
when examined." 

V. In a plan of Stratford made in 1802, the " spot on which grew 
Shakespeare's mulberry " is marked as being in that garden, but ap- 
parently at some little distance westward from the present tree. 

VI. A letter from Malone to Davenport, dated in April, 1788, in 
which he says : " Old Mr. Macklin, the player, who is now playing 
with wonderful vigor in the eighty-eighth year of his age, informs me 
that Mr. Garrick and he paid a visit to Stratford about the year 1744, 
and were hospitably entertained by Sir Hugh Clopton, then a very old 
gentleman ; his memory, however, is by no means accurate." Denis 
Delane, the actor, was in company with Garrick and Macklin on the 
occasion. (" Ireland's Views," 1795, p.y-20i.) 

VII. The testimony of Jordan, saying that "the mulberry tree in 
the garden of New Place, planted by Shakespeare, was grown to a 
very large size, with wide-spreading boughs that shaded many yards 
of ground, under which were placed benches to sit on in the shade^ 
and which I have heard Sir Hugh Clopton took great delight in show- 
ing to those whose curiosity excited them to visit the last memorial 
of immortal Shakespeare." (MS. at Stratford-on-Avon, repeated in 
nearly the same words in another MS. by the same writer.) 

VIII. Theobald's statement that Sir Hugh Clopton valued the 
mulberry tree on account of its having been planted by Shakespeare. 

IX. Thomas Sharp, the aforesaid relic-carver, in a declaration 
made upon oath shortly before his death in 1799, asserted that "I 
was personally acquainted with Sir Hugh Clopton, knight, barrister- 
at-law and one of the heralds-at-arms, who was son of Sir John Clop- 
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ton, knight, that purchased a certain messuage or house near the 
chapel in Stratford, called the New Place, of the executors of Lady 
Elizabeth Barnard, and granddaughter of Shakespear; and that I 
have often heard the said Sir Hugh Clopton solemnly declare that the 
mulberry tree which growed in his garden was planted by Shakespear, 
and he took pride in shewing it to and entertaining persons of dis- 
tinction whose curiosity excited them to visit the spot known to be 
the last residence of the immortal bard." 

X. Malone's statement that " the Rev. Mr. Davenport informs 
me that Hugh Taylor, who is now (1790) eighty-five years old and an 
alderman of Warwick, says he lived when a boy at the next house to 
New Place ; that his family had inhabited the house for almost three 
hundred years ; that it (the fact of Shakespeare planting the tree) 
was transmitted from father to son during the last and the present 
century ; that this tree, of the fruit of which he had often eaten in his 
younger days, some of its branches hanging over his father's garden, 
was planted by Shakespeare, and that till this was planted there was 
no mulberry tree in that neighborhood. Mr. Taylor adds that he was 
frequently when a boy at New Place, and that this tradition was pre- 
served in the Clopton family as well as his own." (" Life of Shake- 
speare, ed. 1790, p. 118.) 

XL One Charles Oakes, in an affidavit made in a lawsuit in 1807, 
supported by recollections of Stratford extending to the period of 
Gastreirs residence there, says that the garden which was opposite the 
vicar's garden wall, the latter near the chapel and in Chapel Lane, 
^* was called the Shakespeare Garden, being the garden on the north 
side of the lane, and so called from the mulberry tree planted by 
Shakespeare growing therein." 

As to Gastrell's excuse for removing in the first instance the great 
tree, which act became the fruitful cause for so much wanton destruc- 
tion of precious matter. Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps is disposed to be 
lenient. He says: 

" Several accounts agree in stating that it [the mulberry tree] had 
attained a great magnitude with overhanging boughs, the trunk being 
in a state of decay, and indeed it is most probable that a tree of a 
century and a half's growth would have been of a very considerable 
size, the soil of Stratford being peculiarly favorable to the luxuriant 
growth of the mulberry. If planted at all near the house, its boughs 
would certainly have overshadowed some of the rooms at the back. 
Davies, in his * Life of Garrick,' the first edition of which appeared in 
1780, expressly asserts that ' the mulberry tree planted by the poet's own 
hand became an object of dislike to this tasteless owner of it because 
it overshadowed his window and rendered the house, as he thought, 
subject to damps and moisture.' Here is a plausible reason given for 
the removal of the tree, which may have been accomplished somewhat 
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thoughtlessly, without a presentiment of the indignation the act would 
excite at Stratford ; and the statement made by Davies is supported by 
the fact that the mulberry tree was situated in the small garden at 
the back of New Place, the one near the house." 

As we have before said, however, it is a remarkable story to tell, 
that a man should wilfully destroy his own real estate, which he might, 
if disgusted with, at least rent or sell for value. But the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell was of a sort not easily described, and, moreover, was rich or 
had married rich. "If you break my windows and mob me because I 
innocently and for my own health and convenience cut down a tree 
which for me has no associations — was mine own anyhow — I will still 
further spite you, and down shall go the house as well as the tree of 
this Shakespeare of yours, whose name and tradition are the stock in 
trade of your town," the gentleman reasoned ; and so, as the world 
knows, and as we have already declared, the house was razed and the 
Reverend Gastrell, shaking its dust and the dust of Stratford-upon- 
Avon from his holy feet, stalked away, never to return. 

L. L. Lawrence. 



THE HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS MEMORIAL WINDOW 
AND OTHER STRATFORD MATTERS. 

Immediately above and on both sides of the celebrated bust of 
Shakespeare in the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Parish Church there 
was inserted last autumn a stained-glass window to keep ever green 
the memory of James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, and to do honor to 
his name and fame. On the frontispiece we are now enabled to give 
our readers a very good plate of this window ; the four compart- 
ments shown form the lower half of the whole window, the upper 
portion being filled with stained glass presented by Mr. Henry Graves, 
of Pall Mall, one of the Birthplace trustees. The subject is the sac- 
rifice on Mount Carmel, the prophet Elijah being portrayed confuting 
the priests of Baal as the story is narrated in the eighteenth chapter 
of the first book of Kings ; the spirit of prophecy is thus represented, 
and this forms a continuation of the series in adjoining windows, 
which typify " Wisdom '* and " Poetry." The prophet, with uplifted 
hand, is in the act of calling down the fire upon the altar, while the 
unsuccessful and baffled priests of Baal and the people look on with 
amazement. Until a very recent date these four lower spaces in the 
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window were blocked with zinc plates and plaster. When these 
obstructions had been removed by the Restoration Committee and 
plain glass had been substituted, Mr. Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A., the 
nephew and executor of Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, at once embraced the 
opportunity offered him by the Vicar, the Rev. G. Arbuthnot, of 
perpetuating his uncle's memory and his Shakespearian labors by 
occupying this position for a permanent and worthy memorial. 

The window was designed by the same designers and manufact- 
urers who executed the American window. The colors and general 
tone are in great harmony and in touch with each other, while the 
general effect is all that the most captious could desire. 

Beneath the window is a brass tablet, as appears in the illustra- 
tion, with this inscription : " To the memory of J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, F.R.S., the eminent Shakespearian student who died 3d 
January, 1889; the lower portion of this window was dedicated by 
his Nephew and Executor, Ernest E. Baker, 1891." 

Mr. Baker, who furnishes the picture which is reproduced in our 
frontispiece, thinks it a very successful representation of the window 
— which was taken by a Stratford photographer. In line with this 
monumental memorial has been Mr. Baker's perpetuation of the 
spirit of his honored uncle. It will be remembered that in April, 
1891, Shakespeariana* printed the full text of the Act of Parlia- 
ment known as 54 and 55 Victoria, otherwise cited as "The Shake- 
speare Birthplace Trust Bill," which vested forever in a Board of 
Trustees for the Nation certain lands and other properties in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, including the property known as Shakespeare's 
Birthplace, and to provide for the maintenance of a Museum and 
Library in connection therewith and for other purposes, and that 
Mr. Baker was mentioned as the first trustee thereby created. This 
board has now purchased the property known as Anne Hathaway's 
cottage for ;f3,ooo, which is now preserved to the nation forever. 
Mrs. Baker (no relation of Mr. Ernest E. Baker, the distinguished 
trustee) and the owner of the famous bedstead, " with the furniture," 
have now to be dealt with, writes Mr. Baker, for the entire contents 
must follow the ownership of the cottage itself. 

We may add that the purchase of Anne Hathaway's cottage at 
;f 3,000 was forced upon the trustees by that offer, by responsible par- 
ties (of whom we suspect our enterprising friend, Mr. C. E. Gunther, 
was not the least), who proposed to transport the cottage intact and 
set it up at the forthcoming Chicago Exposition. History does not, 
indeed, have much difficulty in repeating itself where Englishmen are 
concerned, for Englishmen are bound to be the same in any country 
or under any circumstances. One cannot but smile, however,"to think 



♦ Ante, Vol. VIII.. p. 95. 
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that the burst of enthusiasm with which the English nation acquired 
the birthplace cottage was all along of Mr. Bamum's precisely similar 
proposition to purchase that property and remove it to the United 
States. Our English friends will always be able to rely upon such 
stimulants as these, of course, for our people — however ihey may look 
askance at the English love for us, which finds such exuberant ex- 
pression in after-dinner speeches — have a deep and abiding reverence 
for English history prior to July 4, 1776, and consider it as their 
own, without reference to the £ s. d, it may cost to express it. 

Considering the very valuable services rendered by the late Mr. 
Flower in his capacity of chairman of the executive of the Birthplace 
Trustees, it was only natural, at the annual meeting on Wednesday, 
that reference should be made to the great loss the Trust had sus- 
tained by his death. Those who were unable to be present expressed 
in writing their deep sorrow at Mr. Flower's removal, and the resolu- 
tion placed on the minutes duly recorded the feeling of the trustees in 
regard to the sad event. As every one knows, Mr. Flower was most 
anxious to carry out the national will with respect to the purchase of 
Anne Hathaway's cottage, and although he felt that the price de- 
manded was largely in excess of the value of the property, he also felt 
that, as the cottage was to be offered in the petty spirit so seldom dis- 
played in connection with the sale of historic buildings, the opportu- 
nity must not be lost of securing it. Similar feelings actuated the 
other trustees, with, of course, one exception, and being driven, as it 
were, up in a corner there was no alternative but to purchase, dis- 
agreeable and distasteful as was the operation of having to hand over 
;^3,ooo for a property that, without its associations, would not have 
been worth ;f 300. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon indeed, and in its whole memorable and 
interesting neighborhood, the work of the lamented Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps still goes on. Reference to him is constant. 

A writer in the Birmingham Gazette on the subject of Shake- 
speare's tombstone and the views concerning it of the late Halliwell- 
Phillipps, says : " In the first edition of ' Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare,'. published not many years ago. Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
stated that the present stone was put down * about forty years ago.*^ 
At that time I ventured to point out to Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps that 
he was quite mistaken, as Mr. Thomas Kite, who was clerk of the 
church forty years ago, was still living, and he was prepared to swear 
that no new slab had been put over Shakespeare's grave in his time. 
Further, Mr. Kite informed me that his father and also his grandfather 
were clerks of the church respectively, the family's connection with 
the church dating back about a hundred years, and that never had 
there been the slightest doubt expressed as to the present stone being 
the original one. In his reply Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps admitted that 
' at present he had no evidence in support of his statement ' beyond 
the fact that, about the time named, ;f 10,000 was spent in restoring 
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the church, some of the money being expended upon the chancel. 
Now it happens that Mr. Kite distinctly remembers the restoration 
referred to, and he states that, during the time the work was in prog- 
ress, the gravestones in the chancel were covered with boards, and 
a trap-door fixed immediately over Shakespeare's tombstone, so that 
visitors might raise it to look at the grave. The tomb was never 
interfered with. One thing was certainly done about the time named 
by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps. The inscription, containing the well- 
known lines cut upon the stone, had become a good deal worn, and 
a mason was employed to carefully deepen it. This was done with a 
small chisel, and will account for the inscription being at the present 
time in comparatively good condition. Had Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
lived a short time longer, it is possible that he would have abandoned 
his strange notion.'* 

This may satisfy some, but nobody who has seen the stone in 
question will believe that in its present condition, and with the letter- 
ing upon it, it is 276 years old. No eye-witness will question that 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps* statement gives it fully its apparent age. 
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[80] Mrs. M. R. Silsby, the learned President of the Seneca Falls 
Shakespeare Society, has collected her favorite tributes to Shake- 
speare, beginning where Dr. Ingleby did in his " Century of Praise," 
and including those of the second century since, and the third century 
down to date. The collection is not exhaustive, and we will all of us 
miss some of our own favorites. But, though some of us would have 
done it differently, none of us have, and Mrs. Silsby has worked 
lovingly and reverently and made an acceptable little book, which the 
Messrs. Harpers have manufactured sympathetically and prettily. 
Mrs. Silsby is capable of heavier work, as we all of us know, and some 
day she will fill some one of the unoccupied niches in the Shakespeare 
fane, and illuminate her work with her own individuality, research and 
sterling common sense. 

(81) There is nothing that is new or that requires special atten- 
tion in this little book. But all these books find their clientHe some- 
where and create an appetite for the abler and grander memorials 
which every year brings in. 

[82] Every schoolboy — everybody who knows anything about 
anything, in fact — is aware that " The Tempest is the Fourth-Period 
" Spirit — [i. e. of Re-union : of Reconciliation-and-forgiveness" 
" and-Miranda-evidently-belongs-to-that-time : she-and-her-fel 
" dita-being-idealizations-of-the- sweet-country- maidens- whom-Shake- 
" speare-would-see-about-him-in-his-renewed-family-life-at-Stratford." 

And yet, self-evident as this fact is now, one must remember that, 
like America, it had to be discovered, and that Furnivall discovered it. 
Let us be thankful to Dr. Furness therefor for preserving the priceless 
thought ! For Furnivall was sent us for our sins, and understands his 
mission perfectly ; and, like the poor, will be always with us, for this 
is no longer the era of which Macbeth cried " Time was that when 
the brains were out, the man would die." Gallons of ink have been 
spilt with the simple result that the reader of a variorum edition is 
maddened by the suggestions given at the foot of the page. A few 
readings have, perhaps, been accepted, the most plausible and popular 
being not seldom those of least authority. Again and again, however, 
the pursuit of philology and the augmented knowledge of local dialects 
have proved that the word discussed and questioned was the best that 
could have been employed. But if it is anybody's cue to preserve all 
this discarded rubbish, we would rather have Dr. Furness do it than 
anybody else. Of course it is not Dr. Furness' fault. He is a vario- 
rum editor and has given us a Variorum Edition. But one cannot help 
thinking, if this is the rubbish he has preserved, what must havo beea 
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the rubbish he has discarded ! To read that an ass named Hanmer — 
or never mind his name — once proposed to read in Prosperous solemn 
monition of mortality, ** leave not a track behind;" to find that some 
other " chump" (thank Heaven for slang sometimes !) would read ** wife " 
for "wise" in Ferdinand's speech," Let me live here ever," etc. (which 
reminds us of the Shakespeare society in "Sons and Daughters" and 
the poor henpecked gentleman who suggested reading Hamlet's speech 
" except my wife — except my wife !")— to read all this and a hundred 
pages more of it, we say, requires a superhuman patience or an absence 
of nerves, or both, to be tolerated at all. However, if all the debris of 
the ocean is as sacred as the ocean itself ; if the chips and shavings 
and litter is of as much value as the completed cabinet — why, here it 
all is ! 

But one cannot help feeling that these volumes are not an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare — noble as they are in typography and manufacture 
— so much as a sort of memoir es pour servir, and that the Cambridge 
Edition — with its notes attenuated to the utmost severity of abbrevia- 
tion, severe as the contrast is — is, after all, the most comfortable and 
will endure longest: unless indeed posterity shall demand a record of 
what fools some Shakespeare commentators have been, and of the 
reason why some devotees of Shakespeare were once called "cranks"! 

Dr. Furness* Tempest is edited with all the admirable and excep- 
tional fulness and scrupulous impartiality which have characterized all 
the predecessor texts under his tenacious handling. It is not Dr. 
Furness* fault that his system, when rigidly followed, must necessarily 
preserve a vast amount of rubbish : the truth of the old saw as to the 
height of the sublime being occupied by Shakespeare, and the height 
of the ridiculous being illustrated by his commentators, being ex- 
tremely conspicuous when one attempts to collect or to extract from 
those commentators. 

These " barnacles called notes " are, however, capable of being 
graded, and Dr. Furness has done the best possible, no doubt. Still 
one cannot but feel that it was hardly necessary, except for fulness, to 
preserve as a commentary upon the passage, " He's gentle, and not 
fearful" (that is, of gentle birth, and not easily daunted, and so, if 
a task not appropriate were given to Ferdinand, he would undoubtedly 
do it), the following asininity of that sanctified ass Warburton, be- 
ginning " Miranda had frequently beheld Caliban under that kind of 
discipline with which her father here threatens Ferdinand. The per- 
versity (sic) of Caliban's nature and the cowardliness of it made punish- 
ment easy to be inflicted," etc. (Dr. Furness, as we indicate, preserves 
even the italics of the dear old duffer.) But this is only one of hun- 
dreds of instances. When we come to the appendix, it is refreshing to 
leave all this olla podrida and follow Dr. Furness himself. For, even 
though we do not always coincide, we at least feel that here is an 
editor who does not write rubbish. Dr. Furness tells us that the 
Tempest is next to the Comedy of Errors the shortest of the 
plays (though perhaps the Midsummer Nighfs Dream might com- 
pete with it by actual count), and that it was probably abridged on ac- 
count of the very considerable time required for the scenic effects and 
the elaborate machinery required by the shipwreck, the diablerie, 
magic, etc. (ah, but. Dr. Furness, there was no practicable scenery in 
those days. " The creaking throne " and the rolled bullets could not 
have required many hours of " waits"), and that the metrical tests so 
far agree with " what is accepted as historic evidence of the date of 
composition," as to prove " the value of these metrical investigations." 
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(Well, perhaps !) He then adds a valuable essay on the date of the com- 
position in which, while he reaches no result not already familiar, he 
pays deserved credit to Theobald, Malone and Capell for the shrewd- 
ness of their work and the admirable common sense with which they 
tempered the temptation to garrulity and limited themselves to prob- 
abilities and, when they could, to facts. This temptation even now is 
not unfamiliar. The glamour of the text, the zeal for discovery, the 
appetite for a detail suggested by an item found in a chronicle of the 
date or passage in the opulent text, seem to be inevitable. The re- 
laxation of the strain of study inseparable from such a discovery, as 
compared with the effort to go on and complete the quest, is all but 
despotic. For our own part, it seems to us as unnecessary to an ap- 
preciation of this play to find a particular "tempest** as to find a 
particular "twelfth night** or a particular "midsummer night's 
dream'* to which to anchor the two comedies so named. But Dr. 
Furness gives eleven pages of close nonpareil type to this quest, 
though on the average of the meteorologists and weather statisticians 
there must have been several hundred tempests during the time 
covered by the years during which even the metrical testers whom Dr. 
Furness admires admit that Shakespeare might have written this noble 
comedy. When, however. Dr. Furness has gotten rid of this, and 
come to the real indicia of a date — viz. : the Jonson reference, the de- 
scription of the ideal commonwealth — we do not begrudge his space. 
And indeed, for the greater part of Dr. Furness' index, especially for 
the reprints of "The Ballad of the Inchanted Island,** of the Ger- 
man comedy of the " Fair Sidea, what befel her till her marriage,** and 
especially for Dryden*s version of 1674, we must award him our grate- 
ful thanks. 

[84] This book, which is, with a few additions, the compilation of 
the same name heretofore noticed in this department : bears still on its 
title-page a head-line, " Truth is like a torch — The more ifs Shook (sic) it 
Shines,** by which uncouth and barbarous solecism we infer is meant 
that " The Truth is like a lighted torch, which shines the more, 
the more it is shaken " — a proposition which, even in that civilized 
form, we should be rather inclined to deny. A lighted torch might be 
so violently " shaken ** as to be extinguished — which is precisely what 
happens to have happened, by the way, to the Baconian torch, which 
has certainly been vibrated until its last spark of potency has gone 
out forever. 

"Joys that we've tasted may sometimes return. 
But the torch when once wasted, Oh, how can it burn ? '* 

goes the old catch. We should suggest, if Mr. Reed will persist in 
printing these "briefs,** that he borrow the head-line of a certain 
patent medicine trade, " That Weary Feeling." For this is precisely the 
sensation with which we rise from Mr. Reed*s fifth edition. Briefly, 
these briefs have ceased to please. Admitting that Bacon wrote 
** Shakespeare,** he wrote it about 300 years ago. Why should we be 
assured of it over and over, and yet still over and over again? Even 
Bacon*s friends will begin to doubt him if he "protests too much.*' 

One of Mr. Reed*s propositions, however, is, to us at least, a new 
one. He says, " It is antecedently improbable that the Shakespeare 
plays . . . were written by William Shakespeare. It is also ante- 
cedently improbable that Francis Bacon . . . was the author of 
them. And yet to one or the other of these two men we must give 
our suffrage." 
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Why? We confess we do not see that we are compelled to give 
our suffrages for either, unless we see fit. This is a free country. We 
can vote for Queen Elizabeth, or for Grover Cleveland — can't we, Mr. 
Reed ? — or for Patsey Bolivar. Patsey, we remember, was flogged for 
discovering America. Why cannot we save our Bacon or our Shake- 
speare from a like distorted fate ? 

Still, we are not sure but that, by brief abbreviations of this sort, 
considerable service is done by exposing at a glance the " whole cloth ** 
and gratuitous effort by which a Baconian case is constructed. Every- 
thing in the way of detail is run into the fabric ; if it be not constru- 
able one way, it surely is available in another. The dilemma is seized 
by both hands. If anything too profound or unattainable is found in 
the plays, why, Shakespeare was too ignorant of course to have written 
that! If, however, a blunder was made, why, Bacon knew better, 
but his audiences were so ignorant, don't you know, and they would 
not have understood the thing at all if correctly stated. For example, 
how could Shakespeare have known anything about Dares Phrigius ? 
But Bacon knew that if he had made Antony say, " I come to cremate 
Caesar, not to praise him," those stupid audiences would have been un- 
able to grasp the situation. This is a good deal of space to give Mr. 
Reed's book. But Mr. Reed is a lawyer, and, we think, a good one, 
and we afford him all this unearned space in the hope of bringing him 
to his senses. As we notice that Mr. Reed still quotes Mr. Morgan as 
a more or less " Baconian " authority, we print an extract by permis- 
sion from a recent letter of Mr. Morgan to Mr. Reed : 

" I rather wish you would not allude to me as a Baconian authority. 
I never saw the faintest probability of a sole Bacon authorship, though 
the anti-Shakespeare case once did attract me sufficiently to write 
* The Shakespearean Myth.' I am unable even now to find any mis- 
statements of fact in that work, and do not believe there are any. It 
IS because, on further research, I found the explanation, or a better 
explanation of them, that I now entertain no doubt of the Shake- 
spearian authorship." 

Mr. Reed's original proposition, to print a volume giving brief 
expressions, pro^ con and uncommitted, was an excellent one; and 
though he could not have hoped to do it as well as Mr. Wyman, it 
would have made an interesting little book to run through. But Mr. 
Reed, like many another self-retained advocate, has come to believe 
that there is no other side than his own, and is rapidly travelling in the 
path of Mrs. Pott, Mrs. Ashmead Windle, the crazy Roe, and the ri- 
diculous William Henry Churcher. The worst of it is, to a practical 
person, to think of all the money that is wasted on printing these 
books, which are of no earthly value to anybody, except perhaps as 
paper-maker's stock. When mixed with the pulp of better books, they 
can be ground into clean white paper. 

[86] William Winter is our American Goldsmith; he touches 
nothing which he does not adorn. It matters not who or how many 
have said a thing, described a precinct or printed a tale, Mr. Winter 
will do it incomparably better. And so these dainty little mosaics of 
travel, in the pretty pocket shape in which the publishers have bound 
them, will always find their way where, in these days of typographical 
deluge, of huge Sunday newspapers, padded with cheap information 
about how snakes go into their holes, how hairpins are made and so 
on, they will be read, and read from beginning to end. 

[87] The twenty-seventh year-book of the German Shakespeare 
Society is unusually packed with fresh and interesting matter. A very 
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welcome innovation indeed is the printing of articles in English. 
Among the latter is a reprint of Robert Laneham's letter, describing 
the Kenilworth festivities of 1574. Some of the notes to it, such as 
"This is all gammon" (p. 253), "See my Early English Poems" (p. 
257), could of course be supplied but by one great hand. It was un- 
necessary to state that they were by Furnivall. Mrs. Stokes contrib- 
utes also in English a delightful account of William Hunnis, master 
of the Children of the Chapel under Elizabeth. Dr. Leo's especially 
valuable translation of familiar expressions in the Plays, which we have 
received in book form and noted as No. [83] above, and shall review 
in due course, occupies pages 4-108 and 306-311. Herr Bolte fur- 
nishes a valuable and curious paper, " A Parallel to Shakespeare's Ta- 
miftg of the Shrew," and Dr. Sachs presents an exhaustive study, filling 
sixty-five pages, of the pseudo-Shakespearian plays. He makes, we 
notice, 36 of these. But other authorities can only arrive at 30 
(see " The Bankside Shakespeare," Vol. XVIII.). Vastly important, 
however, and making this volume of the ever-welcome Jahrbook if 
possible still more welcome, is Herr Albert Cohn's Bibliography, in- 
stalment 1889, 1890, 1 89 1. As we have already stated. The New 
York Shakespeare Society, at the suggestion of Dr. Ingleby, discon- 
tinued its publication of a Digest, or list of all works on Shakespeare 
^although its plan was considerably different from that of Herr Cohn), 
feeling that such a noble monument of research, patience and exhaust- 
iveness as Mr. Cohn was maintaining should not be interfered with. 
The present instalment covers 79 pages, and will doubtless be issued, 
like its predecessors, in pamphlet. 

[88] We cannot speak too highly of the minute care and, rarest of 
all, the monumental common sense which distinguish these school 
editions, prepared under the general editorial hand of Mr. Deighton. 
They reach us too late for extended examination. But in our next is- 
sue we propose a leading review of this and of the Cambridge Edition, 
the latter the unquestionably best of the textual and critical, and the 
former, in our opinion, the nearest to perfection among elementary edi- 
tions of the Plays. 

[89] Miss Blanche Amory said that " Literature was just too 
lovely for anything." And by the subscriptions of her sisters, induced 
by their satisfaction at seeing their names printed in small caps, 
this magazine is still extant. It is impossible to turn its pages without 
reminiscences of Mr. Gilbert's book of the opera of Patience^ and we 
recognize everywhere Bunthorne and Lady Jane, and the rest who 
yearn and cling. True, the trail of the serpent is apparent now and 
then. Or, to drop metaphor (a very inappropriate thing to do when 
one deals with Poet Lore of course), the disappointment of the Lady 
Janeses in discovering that even their Bunthorne will eat butter — and 
with a spoon — crops out editorially now and then. But there is room 
for all sorts of things, even for "That is Love" and "Ta-ira-boom- 
ta-ra," and even for Poet Lores — or, as the young ladies prefer to print 
it,—" Poetlore." 

MISCELLANY. 

In " Cathcart's Literary Reader, a manual of English literature, 
being typical selections from some of the best British and American 
authors, from Shakespeare to the present time, with biographical and 
critical sketches and numerous notes," etc., Shakespeare is represented 
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by a dozen extracts, filling as many pages. Milton has ten pages, six of 
which are devoted to " Lycidas," somewhat abridged. Tennyson gets 
eight pages, including biography, portrait and extracts. Browning 
appears in the supplementary list, sandwiched between Tupper and 
Charles Mackay, with the following paragraph : 

'' Robert Browningy 1 812-1888, poet; * Paracelsus,* *The Ring and 
the Book;' many shorter poems and lyrics — *Thc Lost Leader,* 
* In a Balcony,' ' How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,' etc. Husband of the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning." 

" The poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning," gets eight pages and a 
half — thus running a good second to Shakespeare himself, by the way ! 



Some forty years ago, when Charles Dickens had been unable to 
persuade us to give Englishmen an international copyright, he got 
even by writing a book about us. The chapter devoted to New York 
City was quite too hawful for hanything. 

Now that our lovely English cousins have got their copyright, a 
countryman of Dickens, one Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Phoebus — as Lord 
Byron would have said — what a name !) has likewise written a book 
with chapters on New York City which are even hawfuUer than Dick- 
ens's were, in the course of which he states his expert opinion that 
'* New York City is a pig-trough." 

The streets of New York City are dirty to be sure. But it is with 
the dirt of commerce, not of wantonness or of stupration. With what 
kind of dirt Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Phoebus, etc.) is dirty, or if he can 
get his H's in the right place, we do not know. All we know about him 
is that he is impecunious, and that an impecunious Hinglishman can 
always raise the wind by habusing Hamerica. But we are of opinion 
that there would be money in buying Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Phoe- 
bus, etc.) at his actual cash value and selling him at the value he sets 
upon himself. 

The first number oi Baconiana (Chicago, F. J. Schulte & Co.) is be- 
fore us. " Its purpose," its prospectus says, ** is to aid in the study of 
Bacon's acknowledged works and in the investigation of certain works 
not publicly acknowledged, including the Shakespeare plays and 
poems." We are delighted to say that the tone of this first issue is 
calm ; that it does not attack anybody or call anybody names. This 
is a great step onward. It is not fair to judge of a scheme by its first 
effort. But if (as we once said to the London Journal of the Bacon 
Society) the Baconians in Baconiana \w\\\ only assume that their position 
is perfectly understood, and their postulates all on record, and go on 
and work circumstantially (as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes his " Out- 
lines ") instead of forever reiterating them : this Baconiafia will make 
its mark. We must say, however, that such sentences as " In this 
folio Mr. Donnelly has discovered a cipher which is declared by 
eminent mathematicians to be a certainty," ought not to be largely 
multiplied if people are to be coaxed into reading the papers in this 
magazine from beginning to end. The only two mathematicians who 
ever " declared " in favor of the cipher are not by any means conceded 
to be ** eminent," and one of them has since disclaimed whatever it 
was that he was supposed to have ** declared " (see Shakespeariana, 
Vol. VI 1 1., p. 185). One should go slow, even in demonstrating the 
Pons Asinorum I 
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The Shakespeare Society of New York, Hamilton Hall, Columbia 
College, New York City, April 28, 1892. 

The Society elected the following officers to serve until April, 
1895, viz.: President, Appleton Morgan, LL.D. ; Vice-President, 
Thomas R. Price, LL.D.; Second Vice-President, Hon. Martin W. 
Cooke ; Chairman of Executive Committee, William W. Nevin, Esq. ; 
Treasurer, James E. Reynolds, Esq. ; Librarian, B. Rush Field, M.D. ; 
Secretary, W. H. Fleming, Esq. Trustees to serve three years, or 
until another election, James E. Reynolds, William W. Nevin, 
Thomas R. Price, Appleton Morgan, W. H. Fleming. The report of 
the Executive Committee shows that, since the last report, twelve 
volumes of " The Bankside Shakespeare " had been issued, making 
seventeen in all, and announced the completion of the entire edition 
of twenty volumes by July i proximo^ when the Four-Text Haynlet 
would be sent to press, and the Society would proceed with its issue 
of the Miracle Plays. The Treasurer's report, showing that the So- 
ciety was entirely out of debt, was also filed. The appointment of a 
committee, of which the incoming President should be a member, on 
revision of the terms of membership, was recommended : Harrison 
Gray Fiske, Esq., chairman ; Hon. Martin W. Cooke, William Moodie 
Yeomans. H. M. Doak, of Nashville, Tennessee, was elected cor- 
responding member, and the meeting adjourned for the long vaca- 
tion, continuing all standing committees. 

The Fortnightly Shakespeare Club, the oldest in New York 
City and one of the oldest in the United States, has re-elected its offi- 
cers, viz. : Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, President ; Mrs. Marguerite 
Ravenhill, Vice-President. The Secretary's address is 56 W. Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 



The Shakespeare Club of the City of New York has re-elected 
Mr. Smedley, President, and Dr. Davenport, Secretary. The member- 
ship of this club is large and distinguished, and it holds weekly study 
meetings during the entire season, which are attended with a zeal and 
enthusiasm which reflect lustre upon its admirable directors. 

The Avon Club, of New York City, closed a profitable season with 
a celebration of the Birthday at the residence of its President, No. 154 
W. Seventy-eighth Street. The officers of this flourishing Shakespeare 
Club, now in its third year, are : Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier, President ; 
Mrs. L. Holbrook, First Vice-President ; Dr. Rosa W. Straus, Second 
Vice-President ; Mrs. M. F. Hoagland, Literary Director ; Miss Pruyn, 
Recording Secretary; Miss M. D. Leslie, Corresponding Secretary; 
Miss V. Waring, Treasurer. Secretary's address : 106 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 

We learn with pleasure that the new Shakespeare Society of Lon- 
don will resume its publications, discontinued at the date of the Pigs- 
brook & Co. episode, when Director Furnivall capsized the entire es- 
tablishment. The long hiatus is to be accounted for in FurnivalFs 
best slap-you-on-the-back manner, as follows : " The falling off in the 
subscriptions to the New Shakespeare Society makes it needfiil t/iat a 
cheap reprint shall be provided for the issue of 1887- 1892, ^^^ ^ Lane- 
ham' s f amous letter describing Leicester's Entertainment of Queen Eliz- 
abeth at Kenilworth in 1575 is a necessary part of our Shakspere's- 
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England series^ and the Ballad Society had the moulds oj my issne of it 
in 1 87 1, arrangements have been made for stereotyping and reissuing the 
work with a few corrections and additions^ as the New SItakespeare 
Society's second book for 1887.*' This reminds one of the school his- 
tories printed by the French Government for use in the reign of Louis 
Philippe, when, for obvious reasons, it was not thought politic to 
mention the Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the rise and fall of 
Napoleon, or the substitution of the Orleans for the Bourbon dynasty, 
and when a trifling interregnum of 50 years or so was triumphantly 
closed over by an account of Austerlitz, where ** his majesties forces 
under General Buonaparte won a glorious victory.** However, the 
publications are to be resumed, and we congratulate the Society, and 
ourselves. They will be sure to develop valuable and preservative 
matter. If the Society will keep a weather eye on Furnivall : take care 
that he separate his private quarrels, opinions, vacation trips and do- 
mestic matters from his Shakespearian researches : correct his spelling 
and touch up his " copy ** to something like the dignity of the field it 
proposes to occupy — all will be plain sailing this time. 

Shakespeare in the Nursery Once More. — When Dr. Rolfe, 
of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, was employed to conduct the chil- 
dren*s column in our esteemed contemporary. The Critic, it certainly 
was nobody else's business — certainly none of ours — if The Critic' s^.A\AX, 
readers didn*t mind. But when that children*s column is headed 
" Shakespeariana,** it rather seems to swim within our ken. There 
are a good many men and women, first and last, within this broad 
land, who read Shakespeare*s plays, and who find — or imagine that 
they find — in them enjoyment, stimulant and a variety that age can- 
not wither nor custom stale. If Dr. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
finds nothing at all in them, we would take his word for it. He need 
not be at such pains to convince us. But he either underrates the 
intelligence of the readers of The Critic, or overrates his own, if he 
imagines that the stuff he empties every fortnight, into our esteemed 
contemporary*s Juvenile Department, is either current, interesting or 
important, even to babes: or that it becomes either interesting, current 
or important when rehashed from the remote rural precincts whereof 
Dr. Rolfe is or was the pedagogue. 

Here is more " Shakespeariana** from The Critic : 
" I did resent the reference to the eighty-nine quotations as * Dr. 
" Rolfe*s exuberant Browning boom,' and explained that, at Mr. Bart- 
" lett's request, I had furnished about half oi them, * taking only such 
" as I had seen quoted, some of them many times * — not * heard 
" quoted,* as Mr. Bell misquotes. I did not discuss the question 
" whether all the questions are * familiar * or not, as that is Mr. Bart- 
" lett's concern, not mine. He was, however, unquestionably right in 
" deciding that the increasing interest in Browning justified the in- 
" creased space given to the poet in this revised edition of his inval- 
" uable manual.** 

And lack of space prevents us from quoting a still more interest- 
ing account of Dr. Rolfe's visit to Lord Tennyson, and how he (Tenny- 
son) pronounces ** Ralph," in which also the Shakespeariana connec- 
tion must be inferred from Dr. Rolfe's well-known inner consciousness. 
Not to mention the New York Shakespeare Society, which pub- 
lishes The Bankside Edition, of which Dr. Rolfe has heard, there are in 
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New York City, where The Critic is printed, five Shakespeare clubs^ 
composed of men and women who may reasonably perhaps be cred- 
ited with ordinary inteUigence, and with an average access to printed 
matter other than that for which Dr. Rolfe himself furnishes " copy." 
(One of these, The Fortnightly^ has been in existence seventeen 
years, or considerably longer than Dr. Rolfe himself has been be- 
fore the public as a ** Shakespearian.'*) Does Dr. Rolfe propose to 
take all these clubs and societies upon his knee in The Critic and tell 
them little things about the "Bard of Avon,*' interspersed with 
stories about Tennyson and how he (Rolfe) supplied quotations from 
Browning to Mr. Bartlett*s collection? 

But let us not take Dr. Rolfe too au serieux, Major-General 
Stanley*s cheerful facts about the Square of the Hypothenuse or 
news concerning the Binomial theorem, brought down to the middle of a 
prior century, were amusing rather than tiresome. As for the fol- 
lowing gem (from The Critic of April 9th ult.) — " Furnivall says : * The 
true motto for the first group [126] of Shakespeare's Sonnets is to be 
seen in David's words : * I am distrest for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
very pleasant hast thou been to me, thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of woman * — we have had them reproduced for us 
Victorians, without their stain of sin and shame, in Mr. Tennyson's 
* In Memoriam.* And have we not a reproduction of them here, 
equally sinless and stainless, in this drama of friendship no less than of 
love written some years after the Sonnets ? ** (which a Cockney might 
call " Tommy-Rot ** and which in certain uncouth quarters might even 
be unpleasantly styled " Hog-wash*') — we venture to suggest as a re- 
lief, " goosey-goosey gander," or " Simple Simon met a pieman," or 
"Silly Billy sold his wife for half-a-guinea," all of which are compara- 
tively fresh and stimulating. Dr. R. ! 

Only, if this sort of thing keeps on much longer, somebody may 
begin to suspect that Dr. Rolfe, himself, has nothing whatever to con- 
tribute to the Shakespeare cairn, and is a very uninteresting and un- 
discriminating scissorer of those who have. Doubtless up at Cam- 
bridgeport, dear Dr., your selections from the horn-book, intermixed 
with points from your friend Furnivall, are perennially welcome. But 
in other neighborhoods — like New York City, for example, which is 
not exactly in a frontier condition at present, either as to good taste 
or library facilities — your matter, which would have been jejune and 
stuffy in the days of grandmamma Warburton, the general public do 
not clamor for ! 



If Master W. Shakespeare could have revisited his birthplace on 
the 23d day of April last he would not have muttered like poor old 
Rip, " How soon we are forgotten after we are gone." Before us lies 
a copy of the Birmingham Daily Post of April 30 — a huge blanket sheet, 
almost four feet square, which atones for its enormous size by print- 
ing itself in twelve pages of a type that is all but microscopic — and of 
this enormous concern fully a page and a half are devoted to Shake- 
speare, his birthday, the celebrations thereupon, and a laborious article 
of two columns on the Shakespeare year 1 891-1892, which covers about 
all the known world, its Shakespeare Societies, publications and the 
like. On the 29th of April the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald {yfh\c\i we. 
wish could reach us oftener, so clean and sweet is its type, and so 
white its paper, and so like our impressions of Stratford-on-Avon 
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town itself) is even fuller as to a veritable Jubilee which the birthday 
ushered in. Of the occasion the Herald remarks editorially: 

" The 23d of April, the natal day of the poet of all time, was 
observed this year with more outward and visible signs than our 
custom has hitherto been. We never attempt very much, but for 
some reason we exceeded our usual efforts, and more bunting was to 
be seen in the streets than has been displayed since the Queen*? 
Jubilee. More interest, too, was taken in the Memorial performances 
a large number of literary people visiting the town to witness this 
year's 'revival.* The bells seemed to ring out more blithely than 
usual, perhaps because the day was an ideal one in the matter of 
weather, and public spirit ran very high. We don't see why something 
more should not be attempted on this day. There is plenty of scope 
for decoration, and for our shopkeepers to show that they have a soul 
something above making a profit out of the name of Shakespeare. It 
was a pretty and quaint device to illuminate 'Shakespeare's School* 
on the night of the poet's birthday. The rows of various colored 
lamps in the old casement windows had a picturesque effect, together 
with the groups of flags over the doors, and many persons watched 
the effect with evident satisfaction. The school-house, too, was gay 
with Chinese lanterns, and presented a pleasing appearance as the vast 
audience came trooping up Chapel Lane from the theatre. If this hint 
were taken up by others on a future anniversary of Shakespeare's 
birthday, our town would present a very bright and beautiful aspect, 
and the joyous festivity of the occasion be much enhanced." 

We abridge from the Herald the report of the librarian of the 
Memorial Library as follows : 

" The past year has been one of progress in some important sections 
of the Memorial Library, adding to its practical uses, for reference and 
study, and also to its monumental importance. The purchases and 
gifts of works in various languages from different parts of the world 
have increased the number of volumes — which in March last was six 
thousand two hundred and fifty — by the addition of one hundred and 
sixty. The complete works of Shakespeare in various editions, Eng- 
lish and foreign — to which twenty-five have been added during the past 
year — is now two hundred and seventy-one, making this section of the 
collection a total of 2,563 volumes. Fourteen editions of separate 
plays have also been added, with two volumes of selected plays. 
Prominent amongst these additions have been the current volumes of 
the valuable Bankside Shakespeare^ presented by the New York Shake- 
speare Society. Amongst the foreign editions added — mostly German 
and Dutch — were copies of translations by his Royal Highness the 
King of Portugal, completing the set as far as translated. The libra- 
rian will be very glad to secure a first edition of Eckert's reprint of the 
Eshenburg translations of the complete works of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in 1775, the first Hungarian translation of Romeo and Juliet 
(1786), and the first complete edition of the poet's works published in 
Hungary at a later date. During the past year seven volumes of works 
upon the life of Shakespeare have been procured, and thirty-four 
which are critical, explanatory and illustrative of his plays and poems. 
Additions to historical works on the British drama, embracing theatri- 
cal histories of Shakespeare's plays from the seventeenth century, are 
thirty in number ; and to the topographical works of Shakespearian 
interest three have been added. To the lives of Shakespearian play- 
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ers have been added four volumes. In addition, the collection has 
been enriched by a number of pamphlets, prints, old Shakespearian 
playbills, excerpts from books and magazines, curious newspaper cut- 
tings, engravings, photographs and personal relics, including a brooch 
made from the Shakespeare mulberry tree, which, set in gold, David 
Garrick presented to his wife as a memorial of the Stratford Jubilee. 
Two volumes of special Shakespearian value were an early edition of 
* Lily's Latin Grammar' (identical with that used in the Grammar 
School of Stratford, when Shakespeare was one of its scholars), and the 
curious * Diary of the Rev. John Ward.* The excerpts and cuttings, 
pamphlets and tracts, although adding but little in bulk, must not be 
underestimated, as, catalogued and classified for use, they are likely to 
become in future some of the most rare and valuable of the library s 
possessions. The contributions which, next to England's, have been 
most in number and greatest in value, have been gifts from America ; 
and the librarian cannot refrain from pointing out that, while English 
publishers of Shakespearian volumes have (during the past year) added 
nothing to the shelves, no such works, of any lasting value, issued in 
the United States, have failed to find their way to the monumental 
collection in Stratford-upon-Avon." 

The methods of correcting printers' proofs seem to have varied 
much less than any other detail or item connected with typographical 
science. The illustration "here given of six lines from a corrected 
copy of the first folio (probably for the fourth, since no correction was 
made for the sheets of the second) would be interesting to the techni- 
cal student who should care to turn to the copy of that folio to see if 
the editor's corrections were followed. Perhaps a study of the char- 
acteristics of the handwriting might go some way toward testing 
Mr. Morgan's theory that D'Avenant, or Dryden, or both, were the 
editors of the third and fourth folios. 




That (lands vpou the Swell at th^^offu^^^'ide : 

Sr^/HcwcrctbcworfcforthatlwcrchcaHorlcfo \^t 
he being a roan. l /V I J"^ 

£^. Tlutyeaitindeed^hewastrolbldwhhatjume^l ^ ^^r) 
looke hecre I baue you,thus I Aet iou go, I S^^^ ^ 

Mef. MadamJ heard her Cpeake^e it low votc'<. v J 

Apropos of which we print portions of a recent letter from] Mr. 
Ernest E. Baker, F.R.S., the nephew and executor of Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps : 

" In one of your late numbers you printed a letter of mine Vith 
others, referring to an electro block from the collection given by the 
late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to the New York Shakespeare Society. I 
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then surmised and suggested somewhat in the dark ; since that time I 
have been fortunate enough to be able to add to my library a copy of 
he Halliwell Folio Shakespeare, in sixteen volumes, 1 853-1 865, and I am 
able to write positively. I have found on reference to vol. 10, which 
contains the notes to the First Act of the Second Part of Henry IV,, 
that a fac-simile of this very block, so far only as the thumb-nail sketch 
of the stage is concerned, is there produced and reference to the line 
of the play immediately above, ' Enter Lord Chief Justice.* Mr. Halli- 
weirs explanatory note runs as follows : * In a copy of ed. 1600, 
which has very early MS. notes nearly contemporary with the impression, 
is a curious diagram in the margin in this place, representing probably 
the position of the characters on the stage of the Globe Theatre.' 
This, I think, is somewhat satisfactory.*' 



The MedicO'Chirurgical Journal (Bristol, England) of September, 
1891, makes the following interesting summary of Dr. John Hall's cel- 
ebrated, though, until now, unexplored manuscript volume, " Select 
Observations on English Bodies of Eminent Persons in Desperate Dis- 
eases," written in Latin in 1607. Dr. Rolfe quotes them, we may add, 
in the Critic of December 19, without, so far as we are able to discover, 
in any way giving credit to the above source, which we should regret to 
suspect is not the first instance on record of the learned doctor's sailing 
under plumes not exclusively of his own production. " Dr. Hall's book 
was translated by Dr. James Cook, of Warwick, author of the 'Marrow 
of Chirurgery.' The notes of many of Dr. Hall's cases are interesting, 
not only on account of the family association of the patients, but 
because they are additional instances of the diagnosis and treatment 
then current. Polypharmacy was in fashion then almost more than at 
the present time, although we have not to go very far now to find 
those who, like Dr. Hall and his contemporaries, seem to think that 
there exists a drug to be appropriated to each individual symptom. 
Although Dr. Hall's diagnosis is often open to criticism, his treatment 
was based on sound principles. Not seldom his success was obtained 
by the induction of copious vomiting, and nearly always by very free 
purgation. In these days of elegant pharmacy we are in danger of 
forgetting the value of this mode of treatment, and we might do well 
to follow the example of our ancestors somewhat more often, and, on 
their lines, secure quickly very good results by methods which produce 
much less discomfort to the patient than in those times of crude 
therapeutics. 

** In an attack from which Dr. Hall's wife suffered, a less quantity 
of nauseous medicine was required than was usual. Here is her hus- 
band's account of the illness: * Mrs. Hall of Stratford, my Wife, 
being miferably tormented with the Cholick, was cured as followeth. 
5 Diaplicen, Diacatholic, ana 3 i- P^^^- Holand 3 ii. 01. Rutce | i. Lact, 
q^ f* f* Clyft. This injected gave her two Stools, yet the Pain contin- 
ued, being but little mitigated ; therefore I appointed to inject a Pint 
of Sack made hot. This prefently brought forth a great deal of Wind, 
and freed her from all Pain. To her Stomach was applied a Plaister 
de Labd, Crat, cum Car an, & Spec, Aromat, rofat, & 01, Macis, With 
one of thefe Clyfters I delivered the Earle of Northampton from a 
grievous Cholick.* 

" The virtues of sack have been celebrated by Jack Falstaff in a 
well-known passage, although he would no doubt have considered that 
to use it by this route was a deliberate waste of his favorite liquor. 
But it seems to have done more good when directed by the hands of 
Dr. Hall than it ever did in the mouth of Jack. 
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" The health of Dr. Hall's daughter, when she was sixteen years 
of age, was a source of anxiety to her parents. Her father thus records 
the difficulties: 

** * Elizabeth Hall^ my only Daughter, was vexed with Tortura Oris^ 
or the Convulfion of the Mouth, and was happily cured as followeth : 
Firft, I exhibited thefe Pills : 1^ Pit- Cock, & Aurear. ana 3 i. /. Pil. 
10. She took five the firft day, which gave her feven Stools ; the next 
day with the other five fhe had five ftools. I fomented the part with 
Theriac. Andrmnac, and Aq, VitcB. To the neck was ufed this : 5 
Unguent. Martiat, magfu 5 i. 01, Laurin, Petrolei^ Caftor, & Terebinth, 
ana 3 fs. de lateribus 3 fs. Mifc, By this fhe had great advantage, her 
Courfes being obftructed. Thus I purged her: IJ PiL foetid, 3 i. Caftor, 
3 i. de Succin, Rliab, agaric, ana 3ifs. /. Maff She took of this five 
Pills in the morning, of the bignefs of Peafe ; they gave eight ftools. 
The next day fhe took Aq, Ophthalm, fee Obfer, 3, as ft Tutice., 
&c., her Courfes flowed. For an Ophthalmia, of which fhe laboured, 
I ufed our Ophthalmick Water, dropping two or three drops into her 
Eye. Her Courfes ftaying again, I gave the following Sudorific Decoct. 

5 Lign, Vitce 3 ii. Saffafras 3 JFs. Saffap, ? i. Chin, 3 vi. macerat, per 
24 hor. in Aq, fontan, lb. viii. After boyl them to lb. iv. After the 
ufe of thefe, the former form of her Mouth and Face was reftored 
(there was not omitted 01, Sarfap,, which was above all to anoint the 
Neck.) Jan, 5, 1624. 

" * In the beginning of April fhe went to Lofidon, and returning 
homewards, the 22d of the faid Month, fhe took cold and fell into the 
faid Diftemper on the contrary fide of the Face ; before it was on the 
left fide, now on the right ; and although fhe was grievoufly afflicted 
with it, yet by the bleffing of God fhe was cured in fixteen days, as 
followeth : ft Pil de Succin 3 Is, Aurear, 3i, f Pil, v. She took them 
when fhe went to bed. The fame night her Neck was anointed with 
Oil of Saffafr, In the morning I gave 3 fs. of Pil, Ruffi., and again 
ufed the faid Oil with Aqua Vit<£, and dropped into her Eye the Oph- 
thalmick Water. The aforefaid Oil being wanting, I ufed the follow- 
ing: ft Pul, Caftor, Myrrh, Nuc, Mofch. Croc, a 3i. 01, Riitce, Laurin, 
Petrol, Tereb, a 3 ii. Ungu, fnartiat, 3 fs. 01, Coftin, de Peper, a 3 i. 
Mifc, But firft the Neck was fomented with Aqua Vitce, in which was 
infufed Nutmegs^ Cinnafnon, Cloves, Pepper, She eat Nutmegs often. 
To the Noftrils, and top of the Head was ufed the Oil of Amber. She 
chewed on the found fide, Pellitory of Spain, and was often purged 
with the following Pills : ft Pill, fcetid, 3i. Caftor Pul. 3fs. Pil. Ruffi. 

6 de Succin, a 3i, f Pil, N° v. And thus fhe was reftored. 

***In the fame year. May 24, fhe was afflicted with an Erratick 
Feaver; fometimes fhe was hot, and by and by fweating, again 
cold, all in the fpace of half an hour, and thus fhe was vexed oft in a 
day. Thus I purged her: ft the Roots of Par fly, Fennel, each Mfs. 
Elder Bark Mii. Roots of the vulgar Oris, of Madder, each Mi. Roots of 
Sparagus, Mii. Boyl them in fufficient quantity of Water to fix pints. 
To the f training, add Rubarb, Agarick, each 3 fs. Sena 3 vi. Mechoacan 
5 ii., Calamus Arotnaticus 3 i. Ani feeds 3 i., CinnafHon 3 fs. Infufe 
them in a Veffelwell ftopt according to art: f train it again, and to the 
f training add Sugar fufficient to make a Syrup, of this take 3 iv. Ru^ 
barb infused i7i 3 v. of Cichory water 3 ii. Mix them, and give feven 
fpoonfuls every day faf ting. It gave feven or eight ftools without pain* 
ft Sarfap. 5 i.# Saffafr, 3 ii., Guaiac | i., Ltquoris | fs.. Herb of Succory^ 
Sage, Rosemary, each Mfs. Boyl them in ten pints of Water till half be 
wafted. Of which fhe took a draught hot in the morning. The fol- 
lowing was ufed to anoint the Spine : ft Gum. Gatban. Bdel, diffol. in 
Aq. Vit. a 3 fs. Bensoin. \ i. Styrac. liquid. 3 i. Fol. Rut. Ckamaepith. 
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Flor, StcecJtad, Lavendtila^ a 3 ii. Rad, cofti, 3 fs. Caftorei 3i. itifund, 
mifc, &r piilverrifat. in Aq, Vitce, It is to be infufed in fome hot place 
for fome days. Before it was ufed, the Spine was rubb'd. An hour 
after it was ufed, all the Symptoms remitted daily till fhe was welL 
Thus was fhe delivered from Death, and deadly Difeafes, and was 
for Many years. To God be praife.' The abbreviation M. was used 
to signify a handful. 

"The Aq, Ophthalm,^ concerning which Dr. Hall's reader was re- 
ferred to observation III., was made thus : * Ii Sarcocol vf^,iWd, 3 iij. 
Prepared Tuity 3 ij. Aloes 3 j. White Su^ar-candy 3 ifs. Saffron gr. 
iv. Rofewater 1 iv. Mix them, letting them ftand a day, fhaking 
them oft.' 

" Dr. Hall did not shrink from administering drugs to himself as 
freely as he gave them to his patients. When fifty-six years of age 
(he was only twelve years younger than his father-in-law) he had * an 
immoderate Flux of the Hemorrhoids,* the sequelae of which nearly 
killed him. His remedies had, however, done him much good before 
the arrival of the two physicians for whom his wife sent. 

" Amongst Dr. Hall's other patients was Mrs. Nash, probably the 
mother of his daughter's first husband. She had * of a long time 
laboured of a Confumption, and now afflicted with Wind of the Stom- 
ach, as alfo Heat thereof, with sweating from the Pit of the Stom- 
ach to the Crown of the Head, having great Pain of the Head, efpeci- 
ally after Meat.' He used remedies which * freed her from Wind, and 
fhe was able to eat, and faid fhe was very well for a long time after.' 

" It is also likely that the husband of Shakespeare's other daughter, 
Judith, came under Dr. Hall's care, for he attended * Mr. Queeny, 
labouring of a grievous Cough, with vomiting abundance of Phlegm 
and Meat, having a gentle Feaver, being very weak, and had red 
Urine without fediment.* His malady was not amenable to the evacu 
ant treatment which was generally so successful in Dr. Hall's hands ; 
and although the illness somewhat abated, * being not wholly freed 
from it, he fell into it again the next year, and all Remedies proving 
succefslefs; he died. He was a Man of a good Wit, expert in Tongues, 
and very learned.* 

" It is of further interest to note that another of Dr. Hall's pa- 
tients was the author of the Poly-Olbion, whose monument in West- 
minster Abbey shows by its inscription how highly he was esteemed 
by his contemporaries, but whose fame was already dim in the days of 
Goldsmith, who, upon seeing his grave in the Abbey, exclaimed, 
* Drayton ! I never heard of him before.' Upon one occasion Dr. 
Hall quickly brought him round from an illness which is thus 
described : ' Mr. Draytony an excellent Poet, labouring of a Tertian, 
was cured by the following : IJ the Emetick Infufion 3 i. Syrup of 
Violets a fpoonful: mix thetn. This given, wrought very well both up- 
wards and downwards.* " 

It will be observed that Dr. Hall's " Eminent Persons " are largely 
members of his own family, which adds to its present interest at any 
rate. 

%* In view of the greatly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urg^ently requested that 
contributors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the Plays, referring instead to passages in 
point by the Bankside line notation (or if not practicable, to the act, scene and line of tht Globt Bdition), 
Proof is not sent to authors unless particularly requested, or unless the subject-matter require it. Please 
address all matter intended for the Editors, books for review, etc., to Box 333, Wrstfibld, Union Co., 
New Jbksby. Tkt Editors cannoi undtriak* to antwtr ptrtonal Utters^^r to rtturn unusod mutter 
mn/ost stam/od omvoio/ot art oncUted /or thtpurpote. \* 
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FALSTAFF AND EQUITY. 

** A fid the Prince and Poines bee not two arrant cowardes t J teres 710 
eqtiitie stirring, theres no more valour in that Poynes than in a wilde 
duckeS' (i Henry IV.y Act II., Scene 2. First Quarto, 1598.) 

Second Paper. 

In the previous paper, occasional reference was made, and further 
reference will be made in this, to a synoptic note, for a condensed view 
of the historic war between the courts of law and equity, giving the 
dates of its successive stages and material incidents.* Omitted before 
for want of space, the note referred to is now brought to the front, 
leave being asked to repeat an explanatory sentence : — "The genesis 
of the controversy is traced to the great struggle between the laws of 
England and Rome, from the twelfth century to the fourteenth, when 

♦The War Between the Courts. — Temp. Henry II., 11 54-1 189. Violent 
struggle for jurisdiction between the laws of England and Rome, resulting in 
clipping the wings of the ecclesiastical courts by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
followed by the assassination of Archbishop and ex-Chancellor Thomas a Becket. 

(4 Bl. Com., 422; Hallam, M. A. Ch., 7 ; Lord Camp., Life of Becket.) John, 

1 204-1 2 1 5. The barons declare for trial by jury and the law of the land. (Magna 

Charta.) Henry III., 1217-1272. The barons reply to the prelates " ^//^^///c?////// 

ifg^s AnglicB mutare.'* They are unwilling to change the common for the civil 
law. (Stat, of Merton.) Edward I., 1272-1307. Stubborn opposition to con- 
tinued encroachment of ecclesiastical courts. Vigorous measures taken to repress 
it. (4 Bl. Com., 42$.) Edw. III., 1327-1377. Struggle over jurisdiction re- 
newed. Wyclif and the Lollards — Chaucer — Statute of Premunire 27 Ed. III. (so 
called from the leading word in the writ by which sheriff is charged to summon 
delinquents), denouncing with severe penalties those *' which do sue in any 
other court to defeat or impeach the judgments given in the King's Court." This 
is the statute mainly relied on by the common-law judges in their opposition to 
the equity jurisdiction of restraining judgments by injunction. (3 Inst., 119, 122.) 

The Roman law, heretofore in favor with the courts, now becomes an object 

of aversion, (i Spence, Eq., 346.) Rich. II., 1381-1399. Increase of Lollardry. 

The barons protest that they will never suffer the kingdom to be governed by the 
Roman law. The judges prohibit the citation of the civil law. Effect of the ex- 
clusion of the civil law from the common-law courts, to throw the exclusive ad- 
ministration of trusts into the Court of Chancery. Waltham supposed to devise 
\}R!t'^x\\.oi subpoena, 1386. Jealousy of Parliament toward the growing power 
of chancery. Repeatedefforts to restrain and limit its authority. Its jurisdic- 
tion supported by the crown. Parliament will not admit of an equity of redemp- 
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it merges into the long contest with the constantly developing juris- 
diction of chancery, settled finally by the intervention of King James 
the First on the side of chancery in 1616." 

tion. (2 Fon., Eq., III., i, sec. 2, note; i Spence, Eq., 346; 3 Bl. Com., 52; 4 
Inst., 82 ; 3 Reeves' Hist. C. L., 188, 274, .379 ; Parkes' Hist. Chan., 39-48; Gilb., 
For. Rom., 17; i Sto. Eq. Jur., sec. 46; i Pom., Eq., sec. 20; Ld. Camp., Lives 
Ch. of R., II.) Henry IV., 1 399-141 3. Lollards persecuted and Sir John Old- 
castle executed. Continued struggle against the growing jurisdiction of equity. 
The commons renew their petitions complaining of the Court of Chancery, par- 
ticularly of its interference with matters remediable at law. Statute of Prohibi- 
tion, 4 H. IV., declaring that judgments at law should not be annulled excepting 
by attaint or for error, one of the statutes afterwards relied on by the judges to 
support their opposition to common injunctions. (4 Inst., 83 ; 3 Bl. Com., 52 ; i 

Spence, Eq., 348; and authorities cited supra.) Henry V., 141 3-1422. The 

same struggle continues. The commons renew their remonstrances against the 
Court of Chancery, which is again supported by the crown. (Lord Camp., Life 
of Beaufort, and same authorities.) Henry VI., 1422-1461. The struggle con- 
tinues. In this feeble reign, the chancellors fail of their accustomed support from 
the crown. The opposition to chancery scores a point in securing the passage 
of an act requiring that no subpoena should issue in matters determinable by the 
common law, and requiring a certificate by two justices, and bond to be given by 
all plaintiffs in equity. (1$ H. VI., C. 4.) This statute appears to have been 
neglected by the chancellors, since it was again distinctly provided that ** no mat- 
ter determinable by the law of this realm " shall be "determined in other form 
than after the course of the same law in the King's Courts " (31 H. IV., C. 2 ; 4 

Inst., 83. 84; I Spence, Eq.. 370.) Edward IV., 1461-1483. In this despotic 

reign the Court of Chancery is firmly in the saddle. No further opposition is 
made in Parliament, and the struggle is transferred to the courts of law. The 
right of the chancellor to restrain judgments by injunction "vehemently op- 
posed," as appears by the Year Books. In 5 Ed. IV., 3$, it was resolved that after 
judgment at common law the party could not be relieved in equity. In 22 Ed. IV., 
37, the same was again resolved, with the declaration by the judges that they 
would release on habeas corpus any suitor who should be imprisoned by the 

chancellor for breach of such an injunction. (3 Inst., 123; Cro. Jac, 344.) 

Henry VIII., 1 509-1 547. Lollardry merging into Puritanism. Impeachment of 
Wolsey, for (amongst other articles) assuming jurisdiction as chancellor after 
judgment at law. Continued opposition of the judges to injunctions granted by 
his successor, Sir Thomas More. He proposes to the judges that if they would 
"mitigate and reform the rigor of the law themselves, there would be no 
more injunctions." They refuse, and he announces his purpose to perse- 
vere. Stat, of Uses, 27, H. 8, designed to abolish equitable jurisdiction over 
landed property, but such effect defeated by narrow decisions. (2 Bl. Com., 
336; 4 Reeves' Hist. C. L. 520; 370-376. Parkes' Hist. Chan., 63,65. Roper, 
Life of More, 42; Ld. Camp., do.; i Sto. Eq. Jur., sec. 51; 3 Inst., 124; 4 

Inst., 91.) Elizabeth, 1558-1603. "The warfare between the two sides of 

Westminster Hall " (in the language of Lord Campbell) continues throughout 
this reign, as shown by the following cases, cited 3 Inst., 124 ; Mich., 8 & 9, El. in 
K. B. Ralph Heydon, gent., was indicted oidLpremumre upon the stat. 27 E. III., 
for procuring of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, to g^ant an 
injunction in chancery after judgment given in ejectment, in subversion of the 
laws of the realm. Trin. 21 EL, in the common pleas. A writ of premunire 
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The narrative will now be resumed at the point where it was 
adjourned by the fall of the editorial gavel, just at the interesting stage 
where Throckmorton filed a bill in chancery for relief against the 
judgment at law, rendered upon the technical forfeiture. 

There would of course be no difficulty in such a case at the pres- 
ent day. But juridical equity was at that time an undeveloped system, 
and its relief was sparingly granted even as against penalties and for- 
feitures. The plaintiff in equity was required to show special circum- 
stances of extremity or accident to excuse the forfeiture.* 

Accordingly Throckmorton's bill alleged some such " apparent 
matter of equity** (not necessary to be here particularized), to show 
that the non-payment of rent was no wilful failure. On behalf of his 
client, Coke demurred to the bill, thus raising the simple issue that, 
after judgment at law, equity could not interfere. 

It was at this point that Queen Elizabeth interposed her author- 
ity. Ellesmere was then lord chancellor, and, in accordance with 
his well-known principles, had clearly manifested his inclination to 
overrule the demurrer, and sustain his jurisdiction. f He certainly 
had a right to presume that Her Majesty, being an interested party, 
would keep her hands off, and that, at least, consistency would re- 

upon the said stat. of 27 E. III. by Beans against Lloyd, for suing before the Presi- 
dent and Council in Wales (a court of equity) after judgment in the common 

pleas, in subversion, etc. Pasch, 27 El. in K. B. Peter Dewsewas indicted for 

procuring an injunction in chancery after a judgment in ejectment. Trin. 30 

El. in K. B. John Heal, of the Inner Temple, Esquire, was indicted of a/r^- 
munire for procuring a suit in chancery after a judgment at law, contrary to the 
stat. 27 Ed. III. On exceptions taken by counsel, the court resolved that the Court 
of Chancery was within the statute oipreviunire, but quashed the indictment for 

a variance in the name of a party. Mich., 39 & 40 EI. ThomasThrockmorton 

exhibited a bill in chancery against Sir Moyl Finch. (This case, as well as that 
of Heal, will be found fully stated in the text.) fames I., 1603-1616. The cul- 
minating crisis and final settlement of the controversy by the king in person in 
favor of the jurisdiction of equity, the issue being precipitated by the following 
cases : Heath z/j. Ridley, Cro. Jac. 335 ; Courtney z/j. Glanvil, Cro. Jac. 343 ; Goge's 

case, I Rolle, 277. 161 6. A commission of crown lawyers, with Bacon at its 

head, is instructed to report as to the precedents of injunctions granted after judg- 
ments at law. The commission reports in favor of the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery, that the chancery "does not assume to undo the judgment, but 
only to restrain the corrupt conscience of the party." Upon this report an order 
of the king is passed, i8th July, 161 6, and enrolled in chancery, determining the 
question, by virtue of the royal prerogative, in favor of the chancellor, (i Carey 
Rep., 163, etc.) x6th Nov. 1616. Lord Coke removed from office by royal super- 
sedeas. Years afterwards, in his Institutes, he stubbornly repudiates the royal 
order as contrary to law. (3 Inst., 125.) 

♦ I Spence, Eq., 603, 629, notes. 

t When Lord Ellesmere was made Viscount Brackley, the wits of Westminster 
Hall, who objected to his interference with the judgments of common-law 
courts, converted the name into Break-Law, (Foss, Life of Bacon.) 
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strain her from taking action in the teeth of what she had done in the 
case of Sergeant Heal, a few years before. 

But the queen appears to have taken a special interest in this case, 
for more than a mere business reason. She also had a woman's 
reason. And now comes in the romance of the case. A sister of 
Throckmorton had been one of her maids of honor, and by her impru- 
dent conduct had brought scandal upon the court. No less distin- 
guished a name than that of Sir Walter Raleigh was connected with 
that of Betty Throckmorton in the affair. Sir Walter was one of 
Queen Elizabeth's alleged "lovers." Here was a piece of audacious 
rivalry that could never be forgiven. The virtuous indignation of the 
" imperial votaress " was hardly appeased by the imprisonment of both 
culprits in the Tower, and her jealousy was not abated, but rather in 
flamed by their subsequent intermarriage.* 

So, when her attorney-general laid before the sovereign the state 
of the case, and gave her plainly to understand that Betty Throck- 
morton's brother was on the high road to success in Her Majesty's 
Court of Chancery, and that unless he could be tripped in some way, 
the queen and her grantee. Finch, would after all lose their case, the 
courage of Elizabeth was equal to the occasion. Her policy, however, 
did not carry her beyond the actual emergency. She knew, as well as 
Coke knew, how the judges stood upon the question. They were the 
same judges who had already passed upon the title in the Court of Ex- 
chequer and in the exchequer chamber. It was their deliberate and 
affirmed judgment that the chancellor was inclined to disregard in 
favor of equity. The royal pleasure was accordingly signified to the 
chancellor, that the consideration of the demurrer should be referred 
to all the judges of England. 

It was certainly unbecoming in the queen to intermeddle in her 
own case, but the reference proposed was not unconstitutional. There 
was then no such thing as an appeal from the chancellor to the House 
of Lords. In a disputed question of jurisdiction between the chancel- 
lor on one side, and the courts of law on the other, it seemed more 
reasonable that the decision should be left to the twelve judges than 
to the one-man power of the chancellor. 

Ellesmere submitted with the best grace he could to the royal 
command, and in pursuance thereof passed an order referring the 
cause to all the judges of England. This order bears date May 28, 
1597. For nearly six months the judges held the great question under 
advisement, during which time there were, as Coke says, " divers hear- 
ings and conferences." 

It is not to be supposed that this long delay was due to any great 
difficulty that the judges found in the decision. It was more likely to 

* Aiken, Court of Eliz., II., 314 ; Gosse, Life of Ral., 55 ; Edwards, do., I., 13$ ; 
Birch, Mem. of El., I., 79. 
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be occasioned, partly by the practical difficulty of getting them all to- 
gether from the business of their several courts, and partly by the de- 
sire to enhance their own importance by holding the public mind in 
suspense over a cause of magnitude. As common-law judges they 
were naturally inclined to the common-law side. At that time judges 
had no fixed salaries. Their compensation depended upon fees paid by 
suitors, and varied with the number of cases and amount oi business. 
They had therefore a personal interest in preventing interference with 
their jurisdiction.* 

Although Lord Campbell and Mr. Spence both impute this mer- 
cenary motive, it is none the less true that the judges really reflected 
the sentiments and the prejudices of the great mass of the English 
people at that time, and for many generations before. 

The history of the struggle (see synoptic note) shows very plainly 
that the growing power of the chancellor was from an early day 
viewed with suspicion and alarm. Among the English common people 
there was a deeply-rooted sentiment of attachment to the Saxon trial 
by jury, and of aversion to the one-man power of adjudication, even 
when confined to questions of property. The colonists who settled 
America largely brought this sentiment with them. They regarded 
the common law as their safeguard from oppression, and feared the 
Court of Chancery as a possible engine of arbitrary power. In colo- 
nial New England and Pennsylvania no similar court was tolerated. 
This fact illustrates the feeling of the people from whose midst those 
colonists went forth. This popular sentiment the judges of England 
had always represented, and still continued to represent. Nothing 
could be more certain than that a large majority of them would sustain 
Finch's demurrer. But in order to give to their decision the impos- 
ing weight of a finality it was desirable that it should be withheld until 
it could be made unanimous. 

Their decision was at last signified to the chancellor by Chief 
Justice Popham. The unanimous resolution of the judges was that 
after judgment the party could not be relieved in equity, as tending to 
the subversion of the common law, and thereupon they all certified 
that the demurrer was good, and that Finch ought not to be required 
to answer. On November 15, 1597, the result was announced by 
the chancellor in open court, and that ended the case. It did not, 
however, end the controversy.f 

* I Spence, Eq., 674, note ; Camp.. Life of Ellesmere, ch. 47. 

fin Coke's Institutes and in Croke James will be found reports of the case 
of Throckmorton vs. Finch, as given upon the authority of Lord Coke himself. 
(2 Inst., 124 ; 4 Inst., 86 ; Cro. Jac, 344.) In a tract styled " Jurisdiction of Chan- 
cery Vindicated," appearing as an appendix to i Rep. Chan., also printed, and 
more correctly, in the " Collectanea Juridica " (p. 52) may be found quite another 
version of the same case, differing from Coke's in some essential particulars. In 
fact, a direct issue of veracity is made. This volume of reports (i Rep. Ch.) is 
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Attention is now called to the interesting and significant fact, 
never before noted, that in a little more than three months after the last- 
fuentioned date, the First Part of Henry the Fourth was entered upon the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 

The once important but now forgotten case of Throckmorton vs. 
Finch has been revived in some detail in order to enable the learned 
reader to decide forhimself whether or not FalstafT's original audiences 
must have been aware of that litigation, and of the state of the con- 
troversy between the courts which its pendency indicated. 

Take this case in connection with that of Sergeant Heal a few 
years before. Here are two cases, one a criminal prosecution of a 
prominent lawyer, the other a civil case involving an interest of the 
queen ; both are cases of a conflict of jurisdiction between law and 
equity ; both are made famous by the personal interposition of the 
sovereign ; both are made more conspicuous from the apparent incon- 
sistency of her dealing; in one case the judges are publicly disgraced 
for interfering with the chancellor; in the other they are publicly 
invited to overrule the chancellor; in other words, both are cases of 
first-class magnitude, importance and contemporary renown, although 
of no nineteenth century significance, and long since relegated, both 
of them, to the lumber-room of back numbers and dead issues. 
But the question is not what impression the controversy makes 
upon* this generation. We are talking now about gentlemen with 
peaked starched beards, who wore doublet and slashed hose, who 
went to the play sporting rapiers, with roses on their shoes and plumes 
in their hats. We are dealing with a time when the nobility lived in 
Drury Lane, when Islington was a suburban village, and when the 
spikes of London bridge were decorated with human heads. To un- 
derstand Shakespeare we will have to borrow a little from the magic 
of his fancy, call up the dead of three centuries ago, and resurrect the 
sentiments and the quarrels that were buried with them. An effort 
of the historical imagination will enable us to realize the state of mind 

anonymous, and is characterized as "loose, meagre and inaccurate, of not much 
weight or authority " (i Kent, Com., 492). The appendix is also anonymous. 
The supposition of Mr. Spence that the author of this tract was Lord Ellesmere 
(I Spence, Eq., 683, note) is a palpable error, unless we admit that Ellesmere wrote 
it after his own death. Not only is the death of Lord Ellesmere distinctly re- 
ferred to (i Coll. Jur., 19), but the paper shows on its face that it was not written 
until after the death of Coke, who survived Ellesmere nearly 20 years. In every 
particular of variance I have followed Coke in preference to this anonymous 
and prejudiced, although learned writer. I have, however, taken some of his 
statements and dates, not inconsistent with Coke's, to fill up Coke's meagre out- 
line. This case has been altogether overlooked by Lord Campbell, both in his 
life of Ellesmere, and in his life of Coke, although among modern writers he is 
not exceptional in that respect. The same remark is applicable as well to Heal's 
case. 
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of Falstaff's public in relation to the great struggle of equity against 
the rigor of the law, of which the case of Heal and the case of Throck- 
morton are to-day the speaking witnesses. We will have no difficulty 
in perceiving that when, in 1597 or 1598, Falstaff was heard exclaim- 
ing that if the prince and Poins were not arrant cowards there was 
"no equity stirring," everybody who had sense enough to want to go 
to the play at all, had the common intelligence to see at once the pal- 
pable allusion to the militant equity of the Court of Chancery, the 
equity that was fighting its way over the prejudices, the jealousy and 
the obstinacy of the courts of law. 

It is conceived that no Shakespearian scholar will want to hear 
argument upon such a point as the presumed knowledge by the 
dramatist himself of such a case as that last referred to. But it so 
happens that, apart from the violent presumption arising from his mar- 
vellous general information, especially as to all matters connected with 
the courts, there is authentic evidence of a more pointed and personal 
character. Reference might be made here to the significant fact that, 
fresh from the study of the consecutive reigns of Richard II. and 
Henry IV., Shakespeare must have been much impressed by the con- 
flict between equity and the common law, which was a salient feature 
of the whole period (see synoptic note). But without dwelling upon 
that consideration, there is at hand matter more closely in point. I 
refer to the chancery suit of Shakespeare vs, Lambert, pending in 1597, 
and for several years before and after. There will be occasion further 
on to develop the particulars of that litigation, under another head. It 
will be seen that the object of that suit was the redemption of a mort- 
gage upon his mother's maiden property, after alleged legal forfeiture, 
and that its circumstances were so nearly analogous in principle to 
those of Throckmorton vs. Finch that the progress of the last- 
named case could not have failed to arrest the closest attention 
of Shakespeare and his counsel. It will further be seen that the 
Shakespeares changed front and filed a new bill against Lambert on 
NoiK 24, 1597, nine days after the decision of the judges was an- 
nounced in Throckmorton vs. Finch, a startling coincidence in dates, 
now for the first time noted. And it will appear upon the whole as a 
reasonable inference from all the facts in evidence, that during the 
period of six months, from May to November, 1597, that the case of 
Throckmorton t'j. Finch was under advisement, at the instance of the 
queen, by the twelve judges of England, Shakespeare was in consulta- 
tion with his lawyers repecting the new move about to be made in the 
Court of Chancery in the case of Shakespeare vs, Lambert. That Shake- 
speare *s counsel were aware of thependencyand bearing of such a case, 
every lawyer will admit, and indeed it would be ridiculous to doubt. And 
that Shakespeare extracted from his lawyers all that they knew that 
was worth his knowing it would be rather bold to deny, in the face of what 
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is known of his powers of absorption, his shrewd business talent, his in- 
terest in legal matters generally, and his special interest in the particu- 
lar subject-matter. Thus opportunity combines with motive, and both 
with genius, to make the inference irresistible. The case of Throck- 
morton 7's, Finch as a possible precedent to the case of Shakespeare zfs.^ 
Lambert was brought home to Shakespeare, and was pressing upon his 
eager attention, while he was either actually engaged in the composi- 
tion of the drama, or while the unpublished MS. was still in his hands, 
subject to revision. Of the two alternatives thus suggested, the former 
is the one w^hich more nearly coincides with the generally received 
opinion as to the probable period of composition.* 

* The play of Richard II, was entered at Stationers' Hall in August, 1597, 
and the first part of Henry IV, in the ensuing February, it is hence supposed 
that the last-named play was put into its present shape between those dates, al- 
though, of course, the mere entry for publication is no proof that the play might 
not, in some shape, have been performed previously. It is true that in the ninth 
edition of *' Outlines " (vol. I., page 153) the appearance on the stage of the first part 
of Henry IV, is " confidently assigned to the spring of year 1 597." No direct evi- 
dence is claimed in support of this rather dogmatic statement, which, upon exami- 
nation, turns out to be merely an inference from the known facts, that the drama 
had been exhibited in public before the name of Oldcastle had been altered to 
that of Falstaflf, and that this change was made in or before February, 1598 
(" Outlines," vol. II., p. 349, 350). The only additional circumstance adduced to 
narrow the time of production down to the spring of 1597 is the death of Lord 
Cobham, March 5, 1597 (ib., vol. II., p. 350, note 261). Upon investigation, how- 
ever, it will be found by those interested in bringing this matter down to a fine 
point, that the only possible effect of the death of Lord Cobham, as a piece of 
circumstantial evidence, is, as tending to show that, at all events, the first part 
of Henry IV, with the obnoxious name of Oldcastle " thoughtlessly introduced 
into the comedy," could not have been exhibited /r/V^r to March, 1597. but is no 
evidence whatever as to the particular time of the production of the piece after 
that date. The conjecture of Halliwell-Phillipps that the comedy was repre- 
sented before the Queen in the Christmas holidays of 1597-98 (*' OutL." ninth ed., 
vol. I., p. 153), is probably correct. It coincides with the conclusion of Stokes, 
who assigns the date of production to the end of the year 1597. (Sto. Chron. 
Order, 54.) There is certainly not a particle of proof, either direct or inferential, 
that the play had ever been publicly represented before. In fact, the only thing 
at all certain about the whole matter is the date of publication, 25th of February, 
1597-98, and that the text of the first quarto (1598, reproduced in Bankside edi- 
tion) is •• so complete and perfect that it must have been printed from Shake- 
speare's MS. or a very accurate copy thereof." (Intro, to Bank, ed., i H, IV.) 
All beyond that is mere conjecture or inference from very meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory data. The mention by Francis Meres, in " Palladis Tamia," 1 598, relied on by 
Furnivall (see his introduction to ** Gervinus "), obviously amounts to nothing as 
original evidence, since we have the authentic date of publication in February of 
that same year. In this connection the writer takes occasion to commend to all 
future editors, commentators and critics a close study of the three contempora- 
neous cases referred to in the text, with their instructive coincidencies of dates, 
viz. : Throckmorton vs. Finch, Mylward vs, Weldon, (to be cited presently,) and 
Shakespeare vs, Lambert, with the suggestion that from the circumstances ol 
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But upon either hypothesis, a flood of light is let in upon Falstaff's 
allusion to ^^ equity stirrifigy Plainly, it is the equity of the Court of 
Chancery that was stirring the attorney-general, stirring the queen, 
stirring the palace, stirring the twelve judges of England, stirring the 
bar, and stirring the public. It was the same equity of the Court of 
Chancery that was at the same time stirring Shakespeare's lawyers, stir- 
ring Shakespeare, the business man, and thus stirring Shakespeare, 
the playwright. The conclusion goes of itself. It was the same 
juridical equity, the equity of the Court of Chancery at war with the 
courts of law, that was stirring Falstaff and stirring Falstaff's audience. 
It was this special, local and transient application to a subject of con- 
temporaneous interest, and not the broader and tamer signification 
of the word "equity" as equivalent to " justice," that winged the 
shaft, and made the sally a success. No one knew better than the 
playwright who wrote it, that 

" A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it." {Loves L. Z., V., 2.) 

It may be said that, as a politic playwright, anxious to keep on 
good terms with all sides, Shakespeare seldom mixes with the contro- 
versies of his day. That is measurably true ; but here was a rare 
opportunity for a catching side allusion, perfectly good-humored, and 
without partisan color. The struggle against the constantly growing 
power of the chancellor was not an ephemeral or an isolated phenom- 
enon, but was simply one phase of the secular contest with absolutism, 
which, at the time when Shakespeare wrote, was girding itself for the 
approaching civil war. Any allusion to any phase of that struggle 
was sure to touch a popular chord, and here we find the dramatist, 
with his usual non-partisan dexterity, while boldly striking the chord, 
preserving at the same time his neutrality, without offence to either 
side. The equivocal meaning of the term " equity " was his opportu- 
nity. The risky allusion, if it was risky, was prudently veiled under 
a broader and absolutely harmless significance. 

No Shakespearian scholar will object that it was an anachronism 
to attribute to the time of Henry IV. an allusion to events of a century 
or two later.* It curiously happens, however, that there is in reality 

these cases, and the authentic record dates they furnish, there may possibly be 
extracted a more satisfactory clue to the approximate time of production of the 
play in question than have been found in any data hitherto available, when those 
circumstances and dates are read in the light of Falstaff's " no equity stirring** 
Should the investigation traced in these papers result, even as a by-product, in 
reducing to approximate accuracy the real date of production of the first part of 
Henry IV,, it will not have been altogether fruitless. 

* Shakespeare's plays abound with anachronisms, and " there is not a single 
play which does not reflect, in every act, almost, some feature of the age of 
Elizabeth." (Corson, Int. to Sh., 27, 28.) 
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no anachronism here, as will be seen by the authorities cited in the 
note so often referred to. The reign of Henry IV. was one in which 
equity was stirring in a most lively manner. The Court of Chancery 
was making vigorous efforts to strengthen and expand its jurisdiction, 
and its encroachments, as they were called, were alarming the people 
and provoking the opposition of Parliament. One of the evidences of 
that opposition is the statute of prohibition of Henry IV. This act, 
in connection with the statute oi premunire of 27 Ed. III., afforded the 
common-law judges a basis for their controversy with the chancellors, 
respecting the absolute finality of judgments. It is hardly worth 
while to dwell upon this point, further than to note the coincidence 
for what it may be worth. 

Possibly it may be something of a disappointment to us moderns, 
who hold no stock in this rather mouldy quarrel, and can at best get 
up no more than a languid, antiquarian interest in it, to find ourselves 
obliged to brush away three centuries of dust in order to perceive 
what appears to be the merest localism, altogether aside from the step 
and movement of the play. Possibly we had rather not find it so. The 
venerable gag throws no light upon the Gadshill incident, into the very 
midst of which it is interjected. Except so far as it shows him a man 
of the world, in full touch with the very age and body of the time, it 
brings us no closer to the true inwardness of the naughty, funny, fat 
old knight, nor does it tend to illustrate his shady relations with Prince 
Hal. In this respect it is like the " wild duck " which wings its flight 
across the stage a second later. These are the " favors," not the steps 
or figures, of the cotillion. Those who had them to handle knew what 
they were. And we may as well remember, all along, that we did not 
happen to be the persons, or the generation, primarily in the play- 
wright's mind when he launched the squib. Shakespeare was a poet, 
but he was a poet who meant business. He made plays for money, 
and he made them to go. It is in fact a doubtful question whether he 
much courted posthumous fame. So far as we know him personally 
he certainly did not act as if he did, however various the sentiments 
he may have put in the mouths of the characters he invented. What 
he principally had in view when he made plays, was the current coin of 
the realm and the live persons who had it in their pockets ; and his 
object was to extract that coin from those pockets and transfer it to 
his own, for an honest equivalent. He noticed that those live people 
very much enjoyed a gag, once in a while, and were willing to pay for 
it, and gags he gave them. And he did it conscientiously, and upon 
an avowed principle. The principle was that players were and " are 
the abstract and brief chronicles of the time," and that the purpose 
of playing was, and is, to show " the very age and body of the time, 
his form and pressure." * 

♦ It was upon this principle that he gagged and squibbed, in Twelfth Nighty 
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In contemplating the immediate but transient effect of localisms 
upon the audiences for whom they were designed, it must be remem- 
bered that it is altogether impossible to reproduce precisely the sanve 
effect upon ourselves. Long after the exhibition of fireworks we go 
over the field in broad daylight and pick up a burnt-out rocket. That 
is all we see of it, and the difference between us and those who were 
dazzled by its flight is simply the difference of an interjection. We 
say " Oh ! *' but we do not say " Ah ! " with a big A, long drawn out. 

The peculiar aptness of the word " stirring " to make a picturesque 
impression of the agitation incident to the great struggle of courts 
over their jurisdiction, is too plain for comment. Nevertheless it may 
be worth notice, that the same word is repeatedly used by Lord Bacon 
in precisely the same connection, and applied to precisely the same 
subject-matter. It occurs in his remarkable letter to the king of Feb. 
21, 161 5-16, "concerning the /r^/««;if>^ in the King's Bench against 
the Chancery " already referred to.* In this letter he places before the 
king a very clear statement of the controversy, from the equity stand- 
point. He cites the statute of premunire^ 27 Ed. III., and the statute 
of prohibition, 4 Henry IV.; argues that they were aimed only against 
foreign, that is, the ecclesiastical courts ; refers to the attempt lately 
made in the King's Bench to bring these statutes to bear against the 
Court of Chancery, by indicting suitors therein ; offers the insidious 
suggestion that Lord Coke is not to be disgraced "^/ this time;'' then 
suggests " the public affront to your High Court of Chancery (which 
is the court of your absolute power)," and that use should be made 
thereof " to settle your authority and strengthen your prerogative ; " 
continues, that nothing is more useful " than upon a just and fit occa- 
sion to make some example against the presumption of a judge in 
causes that concern your majesty, whereby the whole body of these mag- 



this same Sir Edward Coke, who figures so largely in this narrative. Coke, as 
attorney-general, made himself sublimely ridiculous by his vulgar abuse of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when prosecuting him for treason. After a free use of the pro- 
noun "thou" in connection with such epithets as monster, viper, etc., he turns 
on Raleigh ferociously, with the silly, explanatory outburst, which, unfortunately 
for the great lawyer's reputation, has become immortal, " For, I thou thee, thou 
traitor ! " (2 Howell's State Tr., 4.) Shakespeare, catching the humor of the 
scene, makes Sir Toby Belch say, in giving suggestions to Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
for his challenge, ** If thou thoust him some thrice^ it shall not be amiss; and as 
many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper." (Twelfth Night, III., 2.) It was thus 
that Shakespeare, the actor, in behalf of his craft, " got even " with the judge 
who incited grand jurors to indict players as vagrants and a public nuisance. 
It was thus that Shakespeare, the playwright, illustrates the truth of Hamlet's 
opinion about players, and applies the words to Coke: "after your death you 
were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report while you live." {Hamlet, 
II., 2.) 

* In a former paper. 
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istrates may be contained to better awe," and recommends that the same 
course be pursued as was taken in Queen Elizabeth's time, in the case 
of Sergeant Heal, already referred to. This characteristic letter is in- 
troduced by an account of a recent interview between the writer and 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, then sick and supposed to be on his death- 
bed. ** I did not fail in my conjecture (writes Bacon) that this busi- 
ness of the chancery hath stirred him." And again he writes : " If 
any of the puisne judges did stir this business, I think that judge 
worthy to lose his place."* 

Bacon notices that ** this business of the chancery " had stirred 
Ellesmere. Falstaff, quite as naturally, alludes to the same business 
as stirring things generally.f 

It is upon parallelisms of thought and expression like that cited, 
many of which may be found in the writings of Bacon and Shake- 
speare, that the work of the dramatist has been, by some modern 
theorists, attributed to the philosopher. That interesting and some- 
what mysterious problem does not fall within the scope of this argu- 
ment. The line of investigation now being developed was entered up- 
on with entire indifference as to whether the real author was named 
Bacon, or Shakespeare, or Jack-Peter. As it progressed, however, 
a side view of that question was opened up, incidentally. 

If Bacon, the jurist, is admitted to be the author of the play, the 
use of the word "equity" in its juridical sense instantly becomes too 
obvious to talk about, and much of the argument might be spared. 
The strongest point for the cipher theory (if theory it may be called) 
is made upon this play and upon the very act in which occurs the ex- 
pression " no equity stirring." The repetition of the word " bacon,'' 
the frequent repetition of the word ** Frartcis,*' the introduction of the 
word ^^ Nicholas " (the name of Francis Bacon's father), and the intro- 
duction of the word " equity'' (Nicholas Bacon having also been chan- 
cellor) are certainly striking coincidences with the mysterious expres- 
sion: — "we have the receipt of itTn-st^d, we walk ifivisible," When, 
in addition to all this, we find the word " equity " here properly used 
in its technical sense, just as any lawyer would have used it, and with 
reference to the very controversy in which Bacon himself afterwards 
became a prominent actor, it must be conceded that the array is alto- 
gether too formidable to be treated with contempt. The difficulty 
which Mr. Donnelly found in the expression is at once removed.:}: So 



* Bacon, Works, xii., 36. 

t The same word will be found used in the same connection, by a learned 
chancery rej)orter, in a valuable note upon this subject of disputed jurisdiction 
which goes over the whole ground. He says : " Within a few years after Lord 
Coke's death, the question of equitable jurisdiction was again stirred^ and, as it 
seems, not wholly without success." (2 Swanston's Ref,, 26, note.) 

X " Great Cryptogram," 524. 
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far from the phrase "no equity stirring" being dismissed as forced 
and unnatural, he ahould cling to it as the king-pin of the wain. 

On the other hand, there remains here, as in every part of the 
controversy, the stubborn fact of the essential dissimilarity of style. 
Not one of the parallelisms cited, marvellous though they be as coin- 
cidences of thought and expression, nor all of them together, can 
satisfy the unbiassed mind that the philosopher possessed the " trick '* 
of the dramatist, nor that it was possible for Bacon to have produced 
FalstaflF any more than it was possible for Shakespeare to have pro- 
duced the A^ovum Organum, 

In addition, we have the special light thrown upon the ques- 
tion by the pending chancery suit of Shakespeare vs, Lambert. In 
the condition of that case at the time the first part of Henry IV. 
was in preparation, already adverted to and to be more fully devel- 
oped later, we have notice that the practical subject of court equity 
was at that precise juncture pressing upon the attention of this same 
William Shakespeare as a matter of urgent business. In this circum- 
stance we find a finger-post that points directly to the man of Strat- 
ford as the writer of this particular drama. 

It will be remembered that in the outset the burden was assumed 
of showing that in the passage quoted the term "equity" was used in 
a secondary sense as referring to juridical equity. The attempt has 
been made to point out an allusion to what Bacon calls "this busi- 
ness of the chancery" — the warfare bettveen the courts of law and 
equity — with what degree of success the intelligent reader, who will 
take the pains to verify the citations, will judge for himself. Before 
passing from this branch of the subject there is another case to be 
cited, which will probably be conceded to establish beyond all ques- 
tion the allusion to juridical or court equity, quite independently of 
the controversy referred to. 

In the chancery case of Mylward vs, Weldon, there being com- 
plaint of the inordinate length and prolixity of the replication,^ in 
which "much impertinent and idle matter was inserted of purpose to 
put the defendants to extraordinary charge," the chancellor ordered 
" that the warden of the Fleet shall take the said Richard Mylward 
into his custody and shall bring him into Westminster Hall on Satur- 
day about 10 of the clock in the forenoon, and then and there shall cut 
a hole in the midst of the same engrossed replication, which is deliv- 
ered unto him for that purpose, and put the said Richard's head 
through the same hole, and so let the same replication hang about his 
shoulders, with the written side outward, and then, the same so hang- 



♦The lord chancellor being satisfied that "whereas it extended to six score 
sheets, all the matter thereof which was pertinent might have been well contained 
in sixteen." 
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ing, shall lead the same Richard, bareheaded and barefaced, round 
about Westminster Hall, whilst the courts are sitting, and show him at 
the bar of every of the three courts within the Hall, and then shall 
take him back again to the Fleet, and keep him prisoner until he pay 
ten pounds to Her Majesty for a fine and twenty nobles to the defend- 
ant for his costs." * 

This most extraordinary order was passed loth February, 1596-7, 
and was immediately carried into execution, f Any modern chancel- 
lor or judge who should pronounce such a despotic and high-handed 
sentence would be deemed insane. The modern practice in such cases 
simply requires the striking out, on exception or motion, of the irrele- 
vant matter, at the cost of the responsible party, and, in very aggra- 
vated cases of abuse, the imposition of a reasonable fine. The merciless 
infliction of unnecessary personal humiliation was an act of tyranny im- 
ported from the practice of the Star Chamber. The incident was designed 
to be and naturally became one of great public notoriety. We hear of no 
indignation aroused by the spectacle. Harsh and cruel as it was, the 
action of the court was probably much applauded as a vigorous effort 
to stamp out an enormous evil which was making the Court of Chan- 
cery a reproach. This practical joke of the chancellor at the scrive- 
ner's expense was on the popular side. The incident was perfectly 
fresh when Falstaff appeared upon the stage. A more vivid and pict- 
uresque illustration of "equity stirring'* cannot well be imagined than 
this mirth-provoking scene. The grim humor of it jumped exactly 
with the coarse and cruel sport of that bear-baiting age. To an Eliz- 
abethan audience the allusion was immensely comical ; and Falstaff's 
swearing by " no equity stirring'' was all the more irresistibly ludicrous 
at the recollection of the unlucky pleader dragged around Westmin- 
ster Hall from court to court with his bare head stuck through a hole 
in his own preposterous parchment. 

These two explanations are consistent with each other, and their 
effect is cumulative. Whether we assume, with Halliwell-Phillipps, that 
the first part of Henry IV. was publicly represented for the first time 
in the spring of 1597, or assume with Mr. Stokes that it was not ex- 
hibited until the close of that year, the result is practically the same.J 
The chancellor's order in the case of the unlucky scrivener was passed, 
as we have seen, on the loth of February, 1597, and the chancellor's 
order, referring the case of Throckmorton vs. Finch to the twelve judges, 
in obedience to the royal mandate, was passed 28th of May, 1 597. But 
Throckmorton's bill and Finch's demurrer, the chancellor's opinion in 
favor of Throckmorton, and Coke's appeal to the queen to interfere, 

* I Spence, Eq., 376, note h, Ld. Camp. Lives Chan., oh. 47. 
t Preliminary proceedings leading up to this order had been pending since 
the 7th of May, 1595. 

\ Outl., ninth ed., i., 153; Sto. Chron. Order, 54. 
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had all taken place prior to the last-named date. Here were two 
contemporaneous cases of great publicity which were conspiring with 
each other to bring the Court of Chancery and its proceedings into 
unusual prominence, as the " observed of all observers." Essentially 
differing in their facts, and differing in their principles, these two cases 
united in deepening the impression that the Court of Chancery was not 
a slumbering volcano, but in a state of active eruption. The combined 
impression made by these two cases was calculated to penetrate 
through every stratum of society, from the highest to the lowest. If 
the intelligent and thoughtful classes were more concerned with the 
grave historic issue involved in the fresh outbreak of the "war between 
the courts," the roughly facetious horse-play of the chancellor and the 
scrivener was a screaming farce for the groundlings, the attorneys' 
clerks and the leather-jerkined apprentices. It has already been seen 
that at the same precise time, the playwright himself, as a business 
man, and for business purposes, had his own attention fixed upon the 
Court of Chancery, where an important case was pending in which he 
had a family and personal interest, and which he was backing, as will 
be shown hereafter, to the full extent of his means.* 

These three chancery cases, together with the criminal case of 
Sergeant Heal, heretofore considered, the criminal cases antecedent 
thereto (see synoptic note), and the necessary inferences deducible there- 
from, supply the data, now for the first time collected and presented, 
upon which is based the thesis which it is the object of these papers to 
develop. Let the citations be carefully verified, and these cases 
studied, and the candid Shakespearian scholar everywhere will, it is 
confidently submitted, concur in the opinion, that in the expression of 
FalstafI, " There's ?io equity stirring^'' the word equity is used, not only 
in the Bible sense of justice, but also in the juridical sense of the equity 
of the Court of Chancery, and in this sense with a two-fold application. 
If that be true, or even probably true, it follows at least that no future 
edition of Shakespeare can afford to maintain the exhaustive silence of 
all preceding commentators. Their motto must be, when they come 
to the highway-robbery act, 

" Wherein fat Falstaff 
Hath a great scene : the image of the Jest 
ni show you here at larger {M. W. W., IV., 6.) 

It has doubtless been already anticipated that the fourth and last 
signification attributed to the phrase, refers especially to the chancery 
suit of Shakespeare vs, Lambert, and to the particular ** equity," in the 
professional sense of an equitable right or claim, which it was the object 

* Shakespeare vs, Lambert. 
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of that suit to vindicate. The fact of that litigation has been long 
known, but little use appears to have been made of it, as bearing upon 
the life and writings of the dramatist. We are indebted to the re- 
search of Halliwell-Phillipps for the unearthing of the original docu- 
ments. These documents, when closely examined, are full of suggest- 
ive detail respecting an interesting phase of the author's life and 
preparation for his life-work. Read between the lines, they plainly 
tell us where Shakespeare got his legal education. They thus 
supersede and make superfluous the theory that he must have been a 
lawyer, or at all events, an attorney's clerk or office-boy. In the elabo- 
rate scheme of conveyancing to effect an iron-clad mortgage of his 
mother's " Asbies " estate to her brother-in-law, Edmund Lambert, and 
in the various suits, both at law and in equity, which grew out of it, 
Shakespeare inherited a rich mine of legal lore (or legal ore) quite 
enough to furnish forth all the technical nuggets which have given so 
much trouble to the critics. Add to this that his father, John Shake- 
speare, appears to have been a champion litigant in a litigious and 
pettifogging burgh, and we find the dramatist born into a legal 
atmosphere.* 

The very natural inquiry remains to be answered — why has this 
last-mentioned explanation also escaped the attention of the learned 
commentators ? 

It may be recalled that the silence of the commentators with re- 
gard to the explanation previously offered was attributed principally 
to a misleading statement of dates in Blackstone's Commentaries. For 
their being thrown off the scent in the present instance, an error of 
an old chancery reporter, worse and more dangerous than Blackstone's, 
because more obscure and difficult of detection, may possibly be held 
responsible. 

It unfortunately happened that, outside of the original record 
remaining in MSS. in the registrar's custody, the only chancery re- 
porter who professed to report the case of Mylward vs. Weldon was a 
very inaccurate one named Tothill. When Aaron Burr was a practis- 
ing lawyer in New York, he cited a case from Tothill's reports in argu- 
ment before Chancellor Kent. Chancellor Kent condemned the book 
as " unfit to serve as a guide and unworthy to be cited as authority."t 

In undertaking, many years after the event, to report this case of 



* See the cases, some two or three dozen, in which John Shakespeare figured 
as a litigant, collected in Outl., ii., 215, etc., ninth ed. Nor was he litigant only, 
when little Billy Shaxbere (as his school-master spelt it) was an inquisitive boy 
of five years old, he might have seen his father presiding as judge of the Strat- 
ford Court of Record., (ib. ii., 232.) 

t King vs, Baldwin, 2 John. Ch., 558,9. 
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Mylward vs. Weldon, the author referred to, with his usual inaccuracy, 
assigned a wrong date to the notable order of the chancellor. In point 
of fact, he was so wide of the mark as to refer it to the eighth year of 
Elizabeth.* 

This was some thirty years earlier than the actual date, which, as 
has been seen, corresponded practically with Falstaff's first appear- 
ance upon the stage. 

This error remained undetected during the whole period of the 
early commentators — that is to say, during the time when the ruts were 
being worn which have been mainly followed since. And so the 
matter stood until nearly the middle of the present century, when two 
epoch-making works of original research appeared almost simulta- 
neously. In November, 1 845, Lord Campbell published his " Lives of the 
Chancellors," followed soon after by Spence's ** Equitable Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery.'* Each of these writers independently, the 
one ignoring, the other exposing the blunder of Tothill, took the 
trouble to search the original record in Mylward vs, Weldon,t and 
each of them restored the correct date, as already given upon their 
authority. 

It is true that this authentic correction has now been before the 

« 

public for nearly half a century. The simple fact appears to be that 
during all that time no one while reading the true report of this case 
has happened to think of Falstaff and his queer allusion to " equity 
stirring," and no one while enjoying Falstaff has happened to think of 
the equally queer order of the chancellor in Mylward vs. Weldon. 
The close relation between those two distinct and apparently incon- 
gruous lines of thought is at once established by the simple recogni- 
tion of their coincidence in point of time. The discovery of that re- 
lation was not likely to be made otherwise than by one of those lucky 
accidents which sometimes happens to a professional detective, who 
stumbles upon a lot of stolen bonds which have never been missed, or 
whose loss has been forgotten, while tracing the larceny of a watch. 

Lord Campbell was a well-read Shakespearian scholar, and it is 
not a little remarkable that this coincidence should have escaped his 
notice. In one respect. Lord Campbell's report of this case is more 
accurate than that of Mr. Spence. The latter, not observing that the 
date of the order, " 10 February 1596" was "old style," attributes it 
to Lord Keeper Puckering. Puckering, however, died in the pre- 
ceding April, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards 
Lord Ellesmere, to whom Lord Campbell correctly refers the torture 
of the unhappy scrivener. 

♦Tothill, Rep.. loi. 

t Reg., Liber A, 1596, folio 672. 
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But the special business here undertaken is to show from these 
authentic documents what particular reason operated upon the mind 
of the playwright at the time the character of FalstaflF was under 
construction, to put in FalstaflF 's mouth a hit at Lambert. It would be 
manifestly impossible to develop this topic satisfactorily within present 
limits. The reader is, therefore, asked to "suspend judgment," so far 
as this point is concerned, until a future occasion, or, in the mean- 
time, to investigate the documents for himself.* 

Charles E. Phelps. 

(JTo be continued^ 

* Consult the references under the word *• Asbies " in index to " Outlines," 
ii., 419, ninth edition. The learned reader will note, with some surprise, that a 
scholar so accurate and well-informed as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps should have mis- 
taken an action of assumpsit in the Queen's Bench for a bill in equity to enforce 
a specific performance, and especially that so palpable an erratum should have 
been allowed to pass, uncorrected, through all the editions of his invaluable work. 



THE SUPERNATURAL IN SHAKESPEARE. 

I. — In General. 

At the outset of any critical study of Shakespeare's .use of the 
supernatural one nice distinction must be clearly made. For mere 
enjoyment of the drama, the student, without analysis, comparison or 
conscious intellectual conception, knows and feels the effect of the 
dramatist's means without knowing what, why or how. 

There is a plainly marked difference between the use of actual 
supernatural forces as dramatic agencies and the use merely of man's 
belief in the supernatural. A ring encircles Aladdin's finger ; he wishes, 
and palaces arise about him as airy spirits hover in the air at the 
beck of the magic-garment-clad Prospero. This is using the super- 
natural — a force unknown in the practical affairs of life — to work out 
results impossible to the ordinary forces of life and nature. A 
suggests to B, who is superstitious and credulous, that C has a ring 
whose possessor may have gratification of every wish. B may seek its 
possession by fair or by foul means. Thus A, by mere suggestion, 
directed to B's superstitious credulity, may start a train of human activ- 
ity, leading to results, criminal or not, according to the moral nature 
of B. If he resemble Macbeth he will scruple at nothing; if he be 
morally sound, although profoundly superstitious, like Banquo, he will 
at least do nothing unlawful, if he do anything. This is using, not 
supernatural power, but man's belief in the supernatural, as an agency 
for the production of human activity and results. The first of these 
methods is the poetical method. Homer, Dante, Virgil, Tasso, 
Spenser and hundreds of poets have used this supernatural, both in so 
far as it lies back of the profound human belief in a universal moral 
government, and in so far as it lies back of human superstition and 
belief in a brood of creatures, good and ill, subordinate to and agencies 
of, or in illogical antagonism to the ruling Good. The poet's field is a 
plane so far above the line of practical daily life that he may use all 
conceivable agencies, reach out into the unknown, traverse the un- 
knowable and people these fields with all forms imagination may con- 
ceive or fancy depict. He is only constrained to poetry, fitness and a 
skilful use of the supernatural. Leaving out poetry, this supernatural 
element has not been very happily or very effectively used by any writer 
in any field of literature, Shakespeare and Goethe alone excepted. 
Schiller's sheet-iron thunder, farthing-dip lightning and the apparition of 
a knight warning Joan are neither necessary nor happy incidents in a 
drama which is otherwise the only respectable presentation of Joan in 
literature. Molifere, in the curiously misnamed Le Festin de Pierre, em- 
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ploys a supernatural which is neither after the poetical nor after the 
legitimate dramatic method ; while he has furnished in the stilted and 
artificial supernatural of Psyche 2ind other comedies an instructive con- 
trast with the airy and graceful creations of the English master in TAe 
Tempest and A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, The Frenchman must 
borrow an element which flows naturally out of the English and the 
German imagination, and the French supernatural, whether it be the 
clumsy device of Le Festin de Pierre^ the false classical of Psyche^ or 
the Peau de C/uigrifi of Balzac, seldom rises above the grotesque 
supernatural of Voltaire's witty but shameful La Pucelle. Bulwer, in a 
short story in Blackwood's for about 1848, in "Zanoni"and in "A 
Strange Story " has been perhaps least unsuccessful in the use of the 
supernatural in novels, unless the subtle spirituality of Hawthorne may 
be called the supernatural. It is idle to multiply references to the use 
in general literature of an element which has only been successfully 
used in poetry and by Goethe and Shakespeare in the drama. 

The dramatist's field, strictly speaking, is the plane of practical 
human life and activity. Superstitious beliefs, and the perpetuity of 
these with only changes of form, so that the witchcraft of yesterday 
becomes the spiritism of to-day, hardly warrant him in the use of that 
which transcends the common experience of men. But, while he may 
not use supernatural forces in the practical drama of human life, the 
dramatist may well use superstitious beliefs which belong in their funda- 
mental idea to all ages.' These beliefs grow out of a profound faith in a 
power and an intelligence above and beyond human ken. There is a 
continual tendency in the human mind to go beyond the belief in a wise 
and powerful moral government of the universe, and to people every 
crack and cranny of the vast unknown with a brood of secondary and 
derivative intelligences, transcending the human and falling short of the 
divine. It is exhibited in the angelology and the saintology of ortho- 
doxy, as well as in the demonology, withcraft and spiritism of popular 
superstition. These differ in kind, but not in principle. Shakespeare's 
dramas are all written with direct reference to the idea of a vast moral 
government of the universe. Indeed, as no intelligible social order can 
exist without this, no genuine, living and lasting drama is possible 
without it. Beyond this continual reference to the idea of an intelli- 
gent, wisely directed, moral government, Shakespeare has rarely and 
sparingly used secondary supernatural agencies. His method of using 
these differs from that of all other dramatists and all other writers. 
Nothing better attests the clearness and accuracy of his artistic judg- 
ment as to all that bore upon his art. It is remarkable, too, that, even 
with the aid of his example, no other writer has drawn the fine and yet 
clear-cut distinction between using supernatural forces and the use of 
man's belief in the supernatural. While he was a profound believer in 
a vast scheme of intelligent moral government, Shakespeare was clear- 
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ly not a believer in the superstitions which are so closely connected 
therewith, or in the marvellous forces with which that belief has peo- 
pled the universe. He went no further than his art was prompted by 
existing human beliefs toward the use of the maybe of an unknown 
world. Even then, in his practical dramas of human life, he allows no 
result to be wrought by any agency unknown to common experience. 
Belief in a profound supernatural scheme of life and nature is the very 
foundation of Hamlet and Macbeth and their chief and mysterious 
charm ; the wild, fantastical offshoots of this, the various phases of 
superstition, the derivative ghostly beliefs of men of all ages, cast over 
both a spell of mystery and envelop both within a weird and wonder- 
ful atmosphere of poetry and yet elude our grasp and vanish into airy 
nothing when we attempt to treat them as actual dramatic agencies. 
When analyzed they cease to be existences or agencies and become 
mere beliefs in these. In nothing is the skill of the poet more clearly 
shown than in his use of mere belief in the supernatural where all 
others have used the diabolus ex machina and introduced actual super- 
natural forces, working out results impossible to natural causes and 
unknown in real life. 

Goethe, in Fausty escaped the dramatic law that agencies used 
must not transcend the natural, however much they may lie out of the 
ordinary, and that, too, even while he was sparingly using the element 
of comedy in the pursuit of his profound and serious purpose. But 
Faust can scarcely be classed with the dramas of human life. It is this, 
but also something far beyond this. It is a poem as far-reaching, as 
lofty in its scope and as profound in philosophy as "Paradise Lost" or 
the " Inferno." Goethe dared in dramatic form overleap the bound- 
aries of practical human activity and overstep the confines of this finite 
world ; Shakespeare, practical, even to the reining in of his mighty 
imagination to serve his practical dramatic purposes, steps, in Hamlet 
and in Macbeth, to the very verge of this world ; but he pauses upon 
the border. 

Goethe in Faust, Milton in Paradise Lost, Homer in the Iliad, 
and in the Odyssey, Tasso in Jerusalem Delivered, Spenser in The 
Faerie (2^/^^«> Schiller in Joan of Arc, Molifere in Le Fcstin de Pierre, 
Bulwer in his spiritistic novels and Shakespeare, when he ascend- 
ed the highest heaven of invention and invaded the realm of pure 
poetry in The Tempest and A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, have used 
the direct intervention of supernatural power, working out results 
impossible to natural forces. Shakespeare alone has used man's belief 
in the supernatural as a dramatic agency, securing, it is true, a dark 
and mysterious poetic setting for his two greatest dramas, beguiling 
the spectator of a momentary belief in the presence of an actual super- 
natural, but carefully avoiding all results due to supernatural agency, 
and subtly leaving the spectator feeling that, after all, common sense 
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and common experience have received no violence. The spectator 
may fear or court the supernatural for himself and yield it belief as to 
distant others and as to remote affairs ; but none is conscious of any 
direct supernatural interference in his own affairs or in those of his 
neighbors. Hence the dramatist must carefully avoid straining the 
belief of his audience by the use of forces unknown in practical life. 
The more his drama lies within what is strictly the realm of the drama, 
the field of human activities and relations, the more he must exclude 
the idea of supernatural forces. In the opera, in the drama pitched 
upon a lofty poetical plane, and in comedy more than in tragedy, he 
may with due caution depart from this rule. In the practical dramas 
of Hamlet and Macbeth Shakespeare confines himself to a rigid use of 
man's belief in the supernatural, tolerating no supernatural power 
working out results. Even this use of the mysterious is only allowable 
because of the dignity of the subjects, the lofty poetical and moral 
plane occupied and the profound philosophy which underlies these 
dramas. In A Midsummer Nighfs Dream and in The Tempest the 
poet has used the direct interposition of supernatural forces, justified 
by the fact that these lie within the realm of almost pure poetry, far 
enough above and beyond human life to make such agencies tolerable, 
although both contain a thread of practical dramatic development. 

The dramatist is warranted in his use of man's mere belief in the 
supernatural by thousands of scattered myths and traditions of the 
people of all ages. No genius has ever yet, or ever will, transcend the 
scattered conceptions of the human race, which embody human 
thought, poesy, wit, wisdom and intellectual tendencies. It is the part 
of genius — whether a Bacon perceiving and reflecting to an age its own 
nascent, scattered and occult philosophical thought, a Chaucer embody- 
ing in verse the growing poesy and wit of a rude age and people, a 
Goethe weaving divine song out of a thousand scattered Faust myths 
and unsuccessful uses of these in literature, or a Shakespeare gathering 
up the widely-strewn practical wit and wisdom, social relations, human 
activities and entanglements and giving them poetical setting and 
form — to collate, remould and fuse into one grand whole that which 
the people have developed and embodied in scattered and fragmentary 
myth, legend, song, story and ballad. 

Shakespeare, of all artists, has carved least and altered least the 
rude materials he has found scattered about and adapted to his great 
uses. Despising no quarry, disdaining no previous work of any hum- 
ble delver, making beautiful in use trifles as light and unsightly in 
themselves as the twigs and dry leaves that litter the autumn ground, 
none has wrought with more originality, or more truly created, because 
none has so breathed the breath of life into the dry, dead, and cast- 
aside. Myth, tradition, folk-lore and the ballads of all ages are full 
warrant for Shakespeare's method with the supernatural 
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The people of Eira, a town of Messenia, were told by the oracle 
that their city would fall when a he-goat (tragos) drank of the waters 
of the Neda. After years of successful resistance some wiseacre found 
the branches of a wild fig tree bent down and drinking of the waters 
of the Neda. In the Messenian dialect tragos stands for a he-goat and 
for a wild fig tree. It was another instance of double-speaking ora- 
cles. It was announced that the oracle was fulfilled. Tragos had 
drunk of the waters of the Neda. The Spartans, buoyed with hope, 
assaulted Eira, and its people, depressed, made feeble resistance. De- 
struction came, as was foretold ; due, however, to superstitious belief 
and not to prophecy or supernatural power. It is hardly necessary 
to point out how closely this resembles in principle the incident of 
the boughs in Macbeth^ when Birnam wood came to Dunsinane. If 
the practical dramatic genius of Shakespeare had framed this legend it 
could not have embodied more aptly the principle of his method with 
the supernatural in Macbeth. The Ithomeans were told by the oracle 
that, whichever — Spartans or Messenians — first laid before the altar of 
Jove in Ithome a hundred golden tripods would conquer in their 
strife. Desire to form a worthy offering and dearth of gold delayed 
the Messenians. The Spartans managed at once to form and intro- 
duce into Ithome and to lay before the altar a hundred small tripods. 
As soon as the Ithomeans discovered this fulfilment of the oracle 
they were overwhelmed with fear and, being at once attacked, fell easy 
prey to their foes. Destruction was due to their own superstitious 
beliefs and not to any supernatural power. The oracle knew nothing 
more, if anything at all, than what results follow reliance upon super- 
stitious beliefs. Macbeth, the valiant soldier, cowed and barely 
taunted into combat, fell an easy prey to Macduff when he was told 
that his foeman was not born of woman, although of woman he was 
born. The result was not even fulfilment, but the merest apparent 
fulfilment, of a double-speaking oracle. These myths, hundreds of 
which might be given, are referred to in order to show that, with all 
his gifts of song, far-reaching imagination, broad philosophy and knowl- 
edge of humanity, Shakespeare was a severely practical dramatist, of 
clear, sound judgment, whose conclusions and embodiments, when he 
is dealing with the manifold and bringing vast unity out of scattered 
elements, are the conclusions the people have embodied in scattered 
myth, ballad and proverb. If the dramatist seems to have borrowed 
all the situations in As You Like It from the Chaucer Gamelyn and 
Lodge's novel ; much of the very phraseology of Macbeth from the dead 
dry pages of Holinshed ; sentiments, sentences and speeches from Plu- 
tarch ; suggestions, fragments of plots and whole plots from anywhere ; 
he also seems, even in the use of the supernatural, in a manner pecul- 
iarly his own, to have followed closely the suggestions of myth and 
tradition, guided, not perhaos by study of these, but by his own prac- 
tical judgment. 
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It is one of the mistakes of third-rate delvers in the literary fiela 
to take their grotesque for the original. Genius knows that, while one 
may gather up and weave into a sublime whole, as from the very nature 
of the case the many cannot do, none can vie with or excel the many in 
doing that which lies within their own narrower field. Hence it is 
that there is almost no instance, if there be any instance, of pure crea- 
tion in literature. Back of all the masterpieces lie myth, song, ballad, 
tradition and folk-lore — a thousand popular suggestions to the crea- 
tions of genius. To every work of genius a thousand single delvers 
have contributed something. Lodge's " Rosader," the " Coke's Tale 
of Gamelyn," and back of these we know not how many rustic tales, 
ballads, bits of homely song and story, embodying the germs of the 
rude and crude but highly dramatic story of Gamelyn, went to the 
making of As You Like It, 

Four dramas excepted, all other apparent uses of the supernatu- 
ral in Shakespeare may be briefly dismissed. The fiends that appear 
to Joan in Henry VI. merely suggest the English historical view of the 
infernal character of her power. They are not made dramatic agen- 
cies at all. They do nothing more than suggest infernal power and 
the end of it. If they suggest such power in her, it is nowhere mani- 
fested. Her effects are all wrought in purely natural ways, so far as 
dramatic results are concerned. For all dramatic effects that appear, 
Shakespeare's fiends and Schiller's supernatural agencies are entirely 
unnecessary, and it ought to be a dramatic as it is a legal maxim that 
de non apparentibus et de non existentibus ratio est eadem. The ghosts 
that appear to Richard III. and to Richmond are only personifica- 
tions — for dramatic effect, but without dramatic results — of such good 
and evil dreams as may be supposed to appear to the good and to the 
bad on the eve of a combat, growing out of their past good and evil 
deeds. The ghost of Caesar appearing to Brutus is a device of the 
same kind. The spirits which appear to Catherine in trance or dream, 
in Henry VIILy are precisely similar in character. None of these are 
dramatic agencies. None of them works out a single dramatic result, 
or is a cause of action. In all cases of apparent supernaturalism, 
outside Hamlet^ Macbeth, Midsummer Nighfs Dream and The Tempest^ 
the dramatist has simply personified dream, sentiment or trait, merely 
as a device for making the intangible apparent to the audience. He 
has taken advantage of the popular superstitions and belief in ghosts 
to the extent of using this means to his dramatic end. Such device 
scarcely differs in principle from the use of soliloquy as a means of 
making thought and interior motive and sentiment apparent to the 
audience. It is the same device that is resorted to in the banquet 
scene of Macbeth^ where the king's fears and remorseful horrors are 
made apparent in a ghost of Banquo, visible only to Macbeth and not 
to his wife nor to their guests, and not even absolutely necessary to be 
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made or always made visible in actual representation. A precisely 
similar device is used in the chamber scene in Hamlet^ where the Dane 
sees a ghost which is invisible to his mother; and clearly — judging it 
by the context and stage directions of the Quarto — a creation of his 
own imagination. Such devices are allowable, and are such agencies 
in the dramatic art as may be termed artificial means of making appar- 
ent that which is, but which cannot be expressed by ordinary means, 

II. — ^A Midsummer Night's Dream — The Tempest. 

Shakespeare was never so wildly frolicsome in sonnet, poem, 01 
drama, as when he wrought A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. The poem 
opens with highly poetical and polished, although somewhat stilted 
and arificial, verse, presenting the germs of about all there is of simple 
plot. It is the Attic court of Theseus, on the eve of his marriage with 
Hypolyta. In lines in direct contrast with the light and graceful verse, 
which composes the bulk of the poem, these discourse of their love 
and coming marriage. Unto them comes an irate father complaining of 
an ungrateful daughter, who would wed with whom her heart dictates. 
After him his daughter and her lovers. Theseus, on the eve of his 
own nuptials, condemns the daughter to death, to chaste, unfruitful 
maidenhood, or to marriage with a hated lover. The lovers plan flight 
and appoint a trysting time and place in the wild wood. The spectator 
is advised of a shifting of the scene to the forest abode of elves and 
fairies. At once follows a scene of yokel absurdity, furnishing a sharp 
contrast with the poetry of the first scene and with that which follows. 

In the second act we are in the haunts of elf and fairy, where 
Puck plays wanton pranks, and sylvan denizens of shady nook, flower- 
cup and curled-leaf disport themselves in careless, wanton ease. By 
such light, brief touches as are found in As You Like It, unmarred by 
the labored description of the Ruskin class of word-mongers, the poet 
has drawn a graceful picture of wild woods, flowery glades and mossy 
dells, haunts of fairies, pyxies, elves and the wanton Puck. The poetry 
has changed from the stilted verse of the first scene to the light, airy 
and graceful. We lie in cool shadows and bask in the chequered 
moonlight and watch golden star-beams play upon leaf and sward. 
We nod and dream and listen to the droning beetle and the drowsy 
hum of insects. The spell of the poet falls upon us like a magic gos- 
samer vestment, and we are his slaves — senses enthralled, common 
sense asleep, belief beguiled — for any call he may make upon our 
credulity. 

With poetry transformed into the wild fantastic, we are in the 
fairy court, listening to the dialogue of Puck and the fairy, and the 
querulous bickerings of Oberon and Titania, with a growing interest in 
fairy domestic intrigue and quarrel. About us lies a Sleepy-Hollow 
spell of enchantment, lulling the senses, beguiling belief and indispos- 
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ing us to thought and action. The sensuous poetry lulls us asleep and 
puts us a-dreaming. 

"... I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green ; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
These be rubies, fairy favors, 
In these freckles lie their savors : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear." 

From this on, we lie ** like gods reclined, careless of mankind," 
our chief interest in the fairy realm and what it may work upon be- 
wildered mortals. The men and women of the drama have been led 
into fairy wilds, where they are the sport of Puck and the care of 
Oberon. This and a bit of fairy domestic drama form the slight plot. 

No poet has sketched in such graceful verse, fresh and sweet as 
the wild-wood notes of philomel, the airy creations which popular 
superstitions of northern lands have woven, with fairy, kelpy, pyxy, 
elf and brownie, into lowly but sweet rustic song and ballad. Milton's 
mask of Comus is not more gracefully conceived, nor half so light and 
airy in execution. 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows : 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-rose and with eglantine ; 
There sleeps Titania some time of the night. 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight. 
And there the snake throws her enamelled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in." 

There blossom and flower-bank seem to speak to us. Some such 
knowledge and love of wild flowers appears in this from Lycidas ; but 
it lacks the subtle charm of the first, and the flowers only speak to us 
through the classic Milton : 

" Ye valleys low, where the wild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds and gushing brooks. 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled dyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers. 
And people all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine. 
The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet. 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose and the well-twined woodbine. 
The cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 
And every bower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cup with tears, 
To show the laureate hearse where Lycid lies." 
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Whether such device is conscious or not, we have in the second 
act another of those effective contrasts, of which there is no question 
as to the effect. The highly poetical, although a bit stilted verse of 
the first scene is contrasted with the flat nonsense of the artisans ; 
and the poetry of the first scene is itself, metrically and in fancy, in 
sharp contrast with the wild woodland poetry of the fairy scenes. 
And now the insipid folly of the artisans, amusing only for the solemn 
earnestness of their effort to please, is thrown into strong contrast 
with the poetry of the woodland scenes. Again in Act V., as if the 
artist were expressing his own judgment and justifying his own method 
through the prince, Theseus reviews and rejects all proposed scenes 
of sense, heroic theme and poetry, and chooses for wedding-eve diver- 
sion the folly of the artisans, which closes and heightens the effect of 
all the scenes of court life, fairy scenes, spell and enchantment. 

In a practical drama of real life, no matter how poetical, the su- 
pernatural uged in this play and the effects wrought would have been 
out of place. As You Like It, poetical as it is, with its mingled human 
relations, its passion and emotions, its elaborate plot, its philosophy 
and its serious purpose, could not have tolerated the effects which are 
so skilfully and happily wrought and maintained in A Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream. The spectator is borne into the wild wood and lulled 
asleep in the haunts of elf and fairy. There the artist allows him to 
be disturbed by no profound passion, no deep, earnest sentiment, no 
strong emotion, no train of underlying philosophy, no character- 
sketching, no intricacy of plot. He has rather sought to blunt the 
intellect, to intoxicate the senses and to calm the emotional nature. 
Thus we are beguiled into full sympathy with the poet. We linger 
with him under the moonlight, amid the confused lights and shadows 
of tangled vine and waving bough, unmoved by passion or thought, in 
a state of soft, sensuous revery, drawn to accept his wildest flights of 
the imagination, lulled to feel only the charm and the beauty, over- 
looking the improbability of his grotesque and fantastic creations. 
The actual world is banished, realities dismissed. We dream and 
dream only, wake and would fain sleep and dream again such delight- 
ful dreams. 

Of all the practical dramatic elements Shakespeare wielded so 
well, he has embodied but one in this drama. Its action is perfect, as 
if the dramatist would hurry us upon the swift wings of dramatic 
action, bereft of power to analyze. The means employed for the 
creation of this spell world are not hard of apprehension. By lifting 
us to a lofty plane of pure poetry, heightened by apt contrasts, and 
leaving us undisturbed by thought or passion, the poet has simply laid 
us under a Prospero spell in his own enchanted land, where all things 
loom up strange, unreal, fantastical and phantom-like. For the 
moment his magic wand makes us see, with eye for naught else, his 
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own phantasmagoriae, such visions as the hypnotized see with the 
fancy's eye of the medium. We lie steeped in a sensuous, careless 
enjoyment, hugging in luxurious ease the dreamy thought that thought 
is banished, emotion lulled into calm and action put afar from us. 
Bottom is invested with the head of an ass and beloved of a royal 
fairy beauty ; fairies ward off snail and spider ; mysterious flower 
juices change the natural affections of men and fairies. Thus effects 
directly due to supernatural forces are wrought and we accept it all. 
Such thread of thought, such meagre sentiment, such purposely 
mechanical plot, with situations due to ludicrous blunder and physical 
mishap, such bits of court wit and wisdom, such clownish efforts to 
please and such merely outlined character-sketching as there are, far 
from suggesting the real, serve rather to banish and throw further into 
the background a reality so thin and vague. Such island bits of 
reality and common sense, contrasted with, only broaden the ocean of 
a delicious unreality. This subtly composed poem, with merely a 
thinnest thread of the real, rather emphasizing the absence of reality, 
not arousing but lulling common sense, is only supplied with threads 
of reality to keep it from being sublimated into such gorgeous but far, 
vague and unreal cloud effects as the declining sun weaves upon the 
western horizon, fading into the pale olive of twilight and dying away 
in the evening gray. The poem really closes with the first scene of 
the fifth act. We are back again whence we started, in the real but 
poetically exalted life of polished Athens, with its artificial civili- 
zation, cultivation and the wit of courtly knight and dame. The 
court, the guests, all the human characters, have returned from fairy- 
land, conscious of a wild, strange night spent in the woods, but as 
ignorant of the spell-world in which they have lived as the man who 
has dreamed and forgot all but that he has dreamed. The spell is 
dissolved, the dream ended and the lovers are about to enter a new 
dream-land of wedded bliss. The pretty conceit of the fairies coming 
to bless the nuptial home is surplusage. 

The Tempest is a far loftier dramatic creation than A Midsumfner 
Nighfs Dream, Its purpose is serious and its philosophy far-reaching. 
It is more a drama of practical life and less a mere delightful poem ; 
and yet, with loftier poetry, it is only less a poem, because it is more 
a drama. The dramatist creates his poetic field by taking us to a far 
and unknown island in the remote solitudes of distant seas. Our 
insulation is so perfect that magic, spell and enchantment in nowise 
shock the belief. For every day common sense, the poet has gifted 
the spectator with his own poetic insight. For what is he has sub- 
stituted what may be, and so confounded the dream of this life and 
reality with the dream-world of the poetical philosopher, that the one 
is, for the time, as real as the other. Caliban, the ugly and misshapen, 
a cross between the devil and a foul sorceress, may be, in his obdurate 
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and vicious nature, the wild, untamable forces of nature found by the 
exile upon his remote island home, exuberant, intractable and hostile 
to human life. The rank fertility, the richness of life that kills, miasm, 
noxious insects, reptile and beast may be indicated. Ariel may be the 
means used by knowledge, moral power and will to subdue the way- 
ward forces of nature. The sweet home, the school of his young 
daughter, created by the human intelligence out of these chaotic con- 
ditions and amongst these warring forces, is the result of Prosperous use 
of his moral and intellectual powers and of knowledge, devotion to 
which cost him his dukedom. The wild natural untamed beauty and 
fitness of the island and its crude deformity and unfitness may be 
typified in Ariel and Caliban. Or Caliban may be simply the poet's 
creation of man in his pure brute form, the natural man with instinct 
and power to rise, capable of a certain intelligence and development, 
gifted with a savage expression of the poetry of nature, whether or 
not perceiving its beauty ; not the degraded man, after he has risen 
and fallen, half devil, with naught but brutishness left, a yahoo, his 
life-chance wasted and gone. This embodiment of mere desire, pure 
lust and sense, with such intelligence and poetical perception as may 
sadly go with these, is contrasted with Trinculo and Stephano, men 
fast on their way to Caliban's level and lacking Caliban's poetry of 
expression. *In outward form, in brutish passion and in all but poetry 
of expression, Caliban so closely resembles Swift's yahoos, that the 
hard, unpoetical satirist of humanity might have borrowed from The 
Tempest his cynical contrast of man with good horse-nature. Suggest- 
ing and leaving the allegorical, it is likelier that, to the poet's mind, 
Ariel and Caliban were simply fantastic poetic creations, useful to his 
poetic purpose and not to be strained beyofid it, creations growing out 
of the philosophy of the poem, as it is expresed by Prospero : 

" . . .' These our actors. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind ; we are such stuff 
As dreams are made of and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

This magic world, with its spirits of air and earth, its Ariels and 
its Calibans, that surrounds and enfolds the real, is not more fleeting 
and unsubstantial than the equally magic world we live in and all that 
in it is. This world is real to us, its denizens ; the magic world may 
be as real to its airy forms. Did we know it — to those who do know 
it — it is as real as this world. Beyond and further-reaching than this 
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thought, to him who understands its laws and can command its 
agencies, the forces of the magical world about us may be used by the 
enlightened will of man as easily and to as wise or as evil ends as the 
forces of this world. Natural and supernatural, in this view, are 
blended, and all is real, or all is unreal. The only difference between 
them lies in that we know the one and are ignorant of the other. 
Theosoph and spirit medium claim the Prospero gift ; and the poet 
has suggested only what thousands of others have believed. Thousands 
now believe in the capacity of man to discover and to use extraordinary 
forces, spirit agencies, the means of the theosoph, and the gifts of 
hypnotism, clairvoyance and mind-reading, affording a power depend- 
ent only upon knowledge of existing natural forces, hitherto unknown. 
Whether believing or not, the poet is justified in his poetic use of all 
this by existing beliefs, which, baseless as they may be, yet go beyond 
mere superstition and become worthy to be called inquiry, although it 
be far too credulous and unphilosophic inquiry. Under this poetic 
philosophy, Ariel and Caliban become simple poetic agencies in the 
drama, forces supernatural in the sense of being above and beyond the 
natural, as it is ordinarily known ; and yet, assuming the existence of 
such forces, perhaps as natural as any we know. They are forces, dis- 
covered and used by Prosperous enlightened spirit, as natural to him 
and as easily harnessed to his uses as electricity, which must have 
seemed supernatural to the early and ignorant man. 

The Tempest opens with a scene which is, in its merely written 
words, as barren as the mere written score of a divine harmony of 
Beethoven. The commonplace jargon of sailors and the querulous 
fears and hopes of passengers in a foundering ship, require the whist- 
ling of the wind through the rigging, the crash of timbers and falling 
spars, the shock of thunder and " the nimble stroke of quick cross 
lightning,** the shattering of tree and rock, the swaying of forests and 
the wild deep roar of the ocean — nature's grandest chorus, not in har- 
mony, but in glorious symphony. All this to the eye and the ear of 
the imagination that is gifted to see and to hear, is written there as 
plainly as nature's sublimest symphonies may be written in the dead, 
cold notes of a great master's divine harmony. From the grandeur of 
the opening storm to the peaceful cadence of the "up anchor for 
home" of the close we are surrounded by magic and incantation. 
Next, after the storm, Prospero, by a subtle stroke, is represented — 
not in the exhibition of supernatural powers, but, as if it were a matter 
of course — putting off his magic garment. His daughter's inquiry is 
not whether he can command the elements, but whether he has raised 
the storm. A superficial glance at the wild and weird in The Tempest 
shows that these elements are not used as similar powers are used in 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Where they are thrown into strong relief 
in the latter by a thin line of reality, in The Tempest they are put to 
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work like obedient slaves upon the strong realities of the drama. 
With equal dramatic action there is less of plot and more of dramatic 
development. What may be termed the physical dramatic elements, 
mistake, blunder, the merely grotesque and burlesque, play but small 
part in The Tempest. The drama is chiefly devoted to moral and in- 
tellectual forces, working out moral results, either through natural or 
through supernatural means. Where all in A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream lies under a spell of magic and supernatural forces rove uncon- 
trolled, with but slightest thread of submission to Oberon, in The 
Tempest these are all under the iron domination of one enlightened 
human will. The one exhibits a wanton, grotesque and fantastic 
supernatural; the other, order, arrangement and subordination of its 
wildest forces, with moral power at the helm. In the forces subordi- 
nated to the will of Prospero there is no moral quality. Ariel is un- 
grateful and, beyond this, negative ; Caliban is gross, but irresponsible. 
The sole moral force lies in their human master. The theme is a past 
crime : the ousting of the lawful duke by his brother, with the aid of 
his sovereign ; the exposure of the duke and his daughter to death at 
sea ; their escape and life upon a remote island. All this is related 
and therefore inducement to and not a part of the dramatic action. 
The drama consists of the approach of a fleet; its dispersion by storm; 
the seeming wreck of the ship which bears the king, his heir, and his 
brother, the usurping duke and their courts ; their escape and scatter- 
ing about the island ; the preservation of the king ; the meditated 
crime of the duke and the king's brother and its frustration ; penitence 
or abandonment of criminal purpose ; the restoration of the rightful 
duke ; the penitence of the king ; the sweet natural love of Ferdinand 
and Miranda; the betrothal of the duke's daughter to the heir to the 
throne ; the merging of kingdom and dukedom into the line of the 
rightful duke and the leading of a past wrong done to happy results 
and peace. All this might have been worked out by natural causes^ 
through shipwreck of the royal and ducal party and solitary reflection 
upon a remote island, without necessity for the intervention of super- 
natural elements. The poet seems to have been as careful in The 
Tempest to confine his supernatural to unessentials as he was in A 
Midsuvtmer Nighfs Dream to turn his drama over to the wild rule of 
supernatural forces. Natural forces might have worked out with even 
more of dramatic effect all that is wrought in The Tempest by m»ngled 
natural and supernatural causes; but the drama would then have 
lacked that charm of mingled poetry and philosophy which makes it 
one of Shakespeare's most delightful creations. 

The supernatural forces bring about the apparent shipwreck, pre- 
serve and disperse the fleet, save the royal barque, group and lead the 
shipwrecked parties as Prospero wills, bring Ferdinand to Miranda, 
plague Caliban and his new-found friends, prepare and remove a royal 
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feast, and guard the king and his old counsellor from harm. While the 
actual supernatural is here at work, and results impossible to natural 
forces are accomplished, all the essential moral results are worked out 
through natural, physical and moral causes. These moral results, 
prevention of crime, remorse, penitence, restoration of the rightful 
duke, betrothal of Ferdinand and Miranda, the righting of old wrong and 
the enthroning of new right, are not really due so much as they seem 
to be due to the supernatural. They are worked out not so much by as 
under and surrounded by magical agencies and conditions. The most 
that can be said is that the magical has provided opportunity and the 
conditions for the working together of moral causes to the denouement. 

Thus, in a highly wrought poem, whose poetry is neither so fan- 
tastical, so light, nor so wild and grotesque, in conception or in form, 
as that of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, but whose verse is statelier, 
whose conceptions are grander and whose philosophy is profounder, 
the dramatist has used the supernatural as he has used it in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, but not to the same extent, nor with such de- 
pendence of the dramatic denouement upon the supernatural. He has 
given larger place to the real, used more of natural agencies, allowed 
human will, motive and emotions larger play, and used to a larger 
degree the dramatic as distinguished from the poetic. 

We may analyze and separate the beauty and unity of a great 
work of architecture from its minor beauties of capital, frieze and 
architrave, although these cohere and form one lovely whole. The 
poetry of The TemJ>est in the speeches of Prospero and of Caliban and 
in the atmosphere of poetry which envelops the whole, taking color 
from, but separable from the beauty of its parts, may be similarly dealt 
with, and it will be found unique in either view, and upon the very 
loftiest plane of mingled poetry and philosophy. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Tempest are the sole embodiments of Shakespeare's 
poetical employment of the supernatural. In these two alone he has 
used actual supernatural forces as dramatic agencies. While they differ 
in some respects in method, and in the extent to which the supernat- 
ural is employed, they agree in this, that each lies upon a lofty plane 
of poetry, far above the ordinary dramatic plane of life, motive and 
action, and each employs actual supernatural agencies to effect results 
impossible to natural agencies. In both respects they differ from 
Hamlet and Macbeth, m which the poetic is subordinate to the dra- 
matic purpose, and no supernatural agen«y is employed to work out 

dramatic results. 

III.— Hamlet and Macbeth. 

Between the use of supernatural forces as dramatic agencies in 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream and The Tempest, and the use of man's 
bolief in such forces in Hamlet and Macbeth, there is a well-defined 
distinction. A distinction must also be drawn between the part played 
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by superstitious belief as a dramatic agency and the part of such belief 
as a mere poetic element. 

The drama is a little art-world with its own laws, which may or 
may not coincide with the laws of real life. An element introduced 
may be absolutely true for the drama and yet absolutely false in fact. 
If one believe that an ass in a dusky wood is a lion, then, so far as his 
actions are concerned, to him it is a veritable lion, although, ultimately, 
and in the important matter of his not being eaten, it will turn out to 
be an ass. The witches in the play are witches to Macbeth, and his 
acts accord with this belief ; but, in the denouement^ they are mere 
double-speaking hags. In the end, the false in the drama is squared 
by the true in real life, as the ass, that for all practical purposes was 
a lion, becomes an ass when it is squared by the actual verities. In 
Hamlet^ belief in ghosts and ghostly communications, and in Macbeth 
witches and witch counsel, supply dramatic verities, which are just as 
true for these dramas and for their actors as if they were true in fact. 
They work out actual dramatic results and transmute potencies into 
activities. Up to the point where they come to be squared by that 
truth which is common to the drama and to real life, they are as po- 
tent as actual verities. The use of superstitious beliefs, however, has 
an effect beyond the production of activities wrought by belief of a 
falsehood. The spectator so strongly sympathizes with the actor that 
he too for the moment takes belief for reaHty and sees with the eyes 
of the actor. Although not dead, common sense is lulled asleep by 
sympathy, so that dramatic verities, in themselves falsehoods, become 
realities. Thus a profound and mysterious charm invests the drama 
like a subtle atmosphere. The spectator lives for the time under the 
spell of mystery and poetry. He knows, but he will not believe, that 
the weird suggestions, which are due merely to superstitious beliefs, 
are all unreal. The dramatist thus secures weird and potent dramatic 
agencies, dramatic action, and that poetic charm which so powerfully 
impresses the spectator in Hamlet and Macbeth, Hence, although 
they are inseparable in fact and in dramatic representation, there is a 
clearly-defined distinction between the part played by superstitious 
belief as a dramatic agency productive of action, and its part as a po- 
etic agency, investing the drama with a charm of mysterious supernat- 
uralism, which does not exist or operate in fact, but merely seems to 
be and to do. This poetic influence is so strong that the spectator is 
surprised when analysis removes from Hamlet and Macbeth every ves- 
tige of such supernatural forces as we do find working out results in 
The Tempest and A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, And yet there is 
nothing mysterious in this. The novel-reader, who has turned back 
and learned the fate of the characters in a thrilling romance, is none 
the less moved by sympathy to a qualified belief in the reality of im- 
aginary dangers. 
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There is, perhaps, a yet profounder reason for the poetic effect 
upon the spectator of a mere belief in the supernatural used as a dra- 
matic agency in Hamlet and Macbeth, Both lie, from beginning to 
end, under the dominion of a genuine supernatural, which is the law 
of both. That universal moral government, whose inexorable law is 
retribution for crime, underlies and is consciously recognized in both. 
All secondary supernatural beliefs are closely allied with, if they do 
not grow out of, this primary supernatural ; and the existence of the 
one disposes the spectator to belief in the other. 

The dramatist has thoroughly attested the ghostly visitor in Ham- 
let, His care in proof seems to be purposely contrasted with his after- 
treatment. At first strongly outlined, the ghost is next subjected to 
Hamlet's doubts as to its character; then it assumes a vague exist- 
ence as a thing remembered in the discussions of Hamlet and Horatio, 
but seen no more; then it seems to appear to Hamlet, while it is in- 
visible to his mother, although it had been seen by three persons in 
former scenes ; and then it is neither seen, heard of, nor spoken of 
again. 

First the watch speak of the ghost and of Horatio's incredulity. 
The ghost then appears to three persons in a scene full of the poetry 
of the ghostly, under " a nipping and an eager " midnight air, at the 
hour when ** church-yards yawn and graves give up their dead." The 
scene lingers into the freshness of " morn in russet mantle clad " — the 
hour when day yet struggles with night, and the newly-awakened spirit 
:s most profoundly sensible to the mysterious and the uncanny — and 
closes with a significant hint that the ghost's business may be with 
Hamlet. After the spectator has been fully advised of Hamlet's 
moody disposition, weight of woe for his father's death and his 
mother's incestuous marriage, dislike for his uncle and a horrible sus- 
picion, not yet avowed, although sharply manifested later, the ghost 
appears to him, to Horatio and to another. Generally ghosts appear 
only to one person ; but the dramatist is thoroughly warranted in this 
remarkable proof by numerous instances of ghosts appearing to more 
than one. Whatever value human testimony may have in such mat- 
ters, one of the curious phenomena of ghostly visitations is the 
evidence of calm and, in real life and as to practical affairs, credible 
witnesses as to ghosts that have appeared to one and sometimes to 
many. The dramatist simply uses as a dramatic agency that which is 
supported by the history of superstition. When he has done this and 
secured at once the desired dramatic agency and the sympathetic be- 
lief of the spectator, by establishing the belief of Hamlet, and inex- 
tricably mingled a superstitious belief, suited to his mental and moral 
character, with Hamlet's deep personal concern, he pursues quite an- 
other course. Hence on he allows Hamlet's character and supersti- 
tion to work out their proper results ; but he begins at once to reduce 
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the ghostly element. The ghost imparts to Hamlet the fact of mur- 
der and something of the manner, prudently telling nothing about the 
other world. Nothing is told that is not known or suspected. Allow- 
ing due weight to the fact that the watch say nothing of the king's 
death and only connect the ghost with the war that is brewing, Den- 
mark was clearly filled with suspicion. Else why was a forged process 
of the king's death necessary? Murderers do expose themselves, but 
only in collateral circumstance. As to the victim and his death the 
rule is silence. To soldiers upon the watch, dwelling with eager hope 
upon the new fact of coming hostilities, only war is suggested by the 
ghostly appearance. To Hamlet it speaks, alone and apart, and to 
him it speaks only that which forces itself out of his bursting brain. 
It tells him nothing that was not already within his mind. As is al- 
ways the case with the supernatural, it speaks to every man in his 
mood and according to his character. His exclamation : 

** Oh my prophetic soul ! mine uncle ! " 

tells what was in his thoughts, as they are unfolded vaguely in the 
scene before the ghostly visit : 

" My father's spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 
I doubt some foul play ; . . . 
. . . Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes." 

While it was not compatible with the artist's purpose to speak of 
the suspicions of Denmark, or to unfold fully the state of Hamlet's 
mind before the appearance of the ghost, study and analysis show that 
the ghost tells nothing that is of the slightest importance and nothing 
that Hamlet did not already suspect. If superstition strengthens his 
belief, so that his actions flow from a reinforced conviction, that has 
often occurred in real life. 

Having verified the ghost, established Hamlet's belief, introduced 
a mysterious poetic element, pervading the entire drama, and secured 
a mysterious dramatic agency, operating upon Hamlet's mind and 
producing dramatic action, the artist adopts at once the opposite 
course. Instead of acting, Hamlet begins to doubt. Dramatic action, 
paradoxically, becomes dramatic hesitation. Doubt of the ghost's 
character is akin to doubt of its reality. Ghosts must be above sus- 
picion. To him at least his father's ghost could not be a foul spirit. 
Belief is still strong enough to incite him to the play device ; but this 
very device to approve the ghostly counsel suggests a doubt of the 
ghost. 

"... I'll have grounds 
More relative than this ; the play's the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king." 

It was not hard to catch the conscience of the king. Almost at 
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the opening of the play device his guilty conscience asks, Is there no 
offence in it ? It is known that the king was found dead where he 
had lain asleep in his orchard, and that his brother promptly usurped 
the throne and married the queen. The manner of the death alone is 
lacking, and that need only be like. The rest of the play device lies 
ready to Hamlet's hand in the facts that are known. He may use 
poison, suffocation, or the dagger, and touch the conscience of a 
royal murderer who starts at the vaguest suggestion of something 
like. The dramatist, through Hamlet's superstitious belief, has mere- 
ly exaggerated the unusual pouring of poison into the ear, to an 
importance in representation which it has not in fact, in order to 
strengthen the dramatic effect of the single ghostly impartment of 
something not already known or suspected. The rest of the play is 
entirely devoted to the working out of the elements introduced, 
both through and in spite of Hamlet's wavering action and inaction, 
and all under the moral government of the universe and its law of 
retribution. The well-attested ghost appears only in the first and 
third scenes of the first act. The ghostly suggestion in the chamber 
scene touches Hamlet only. To his mother it is invisible. It appears 
at all times according to the manner of the ghostly in all ages, to every 
man in his ovn mood and humor, suggesting or telling to each only 
that which is in his own mind. It suits not only every man's moral 
and mental complexion ; it is physically suited to time, place and 
circumstance. Clad in complete steel when it appears to the watch 
on their beat and to Hamlet in the same place, to Hamlet in his 
mother's chamber it is suitably clothed in a night-gown : " My father 
in his habit as he lived." The stage direction of the quarto is, ** Enter 
ghost in his night-gown." All this is apparently trivial, and yet it dis- 
closes the minute judgment of the dramatist and his profound knowl- 
edge of the workings of the human mind under all the varying phases 
of human life. None knew so well what man will do when he is face 
to face with the ordinary realities of life ; and none knew so well what 
to expect of man brought into contact with the mysterious and the 
supposed supernatural. From the chamber scene on, the ghost not 
only never appears again ; it is not even mentioned, not even in the 
secret confidences between Hamlet and Horatio, his confidant in all 
that relates to his father's murder, his own plans and the ghostly 
counsel. This is remarkable. The dramatist has carefully used the 
supernatural as a dramatic and poetic agency, and as carefully elim- 
inated that which has secured its hold, impressed the action to the 
end, cast a poetic mystery over the entire poem, and played out its 
part. All of the action that is due to Hamlet's belief in the super- 
natural is, the steps taken to prove the murder, the feeble efforts at 
vengeance, and the consequences of these. Enough of Hamlet's moral 
and mental character and emotional condition is disclosed in the 
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second scene to account for his entire course in the drama. The 
ghostly belief is only a new element working upon a mind peculiarly 
fitted to receive such impressions. Even this only makes him more 
restless, without greatly moving him to action. Sensible to such im- 
pressions, he does not yield to the extent of such action as it obviously 
suggests. To it we must attribute a strengthening of a preconceived 
suspicion, a feeble notion of a duty laid upon him, the efforts to secure 
a common-sense verification of suspicion, his feeble and impulsive 
efforts to wreak vengeance, the killing of Polonius and the con- 
sequences of these reaching down to the d^fnouement. His supersti- 
tion is common to him and others. Its effect upon him is to exag- 
gerate his disturbed emotional condition, to quicken belief in his 
suspicions and to increase his desire to act, without greatly increasing 
his power of performance. All of the action that is or seems to be 
due to ghostly suggestion is really due to Hamlet's emotional nature 
and condition, and to his mental and moral disposition and character, 
of which his superstition is an inseparable part. The influence of 
superstition upon Hamlet, and therefore upon the course of the drama, 
is precisely what has been again and again observed in real life. The 
evidence is overwhelming that the dramatist has used in Hamlet^ as in 
Macbeth, solely man's belief in the supernatural, introducing a ghost in 
visible form, simply because of the necessities of dramatic device and 
representation. 

In Macbeth three hags appear upon a barren heath, in a scene — so 
far as mere words go — as barren as the heath, and yet full of a weird 
poetry, with a mysterious suggestion of a coming meeting with Mac- 
beth. Again they appear, with grotesque but poetic spell and charm, 
in verse, ** thick and slab," earthy and gross, and yet poetical. Unto 
them comes Macbeth, whom the dramatist presents as brave, prompt 
and decided in war, but whom he endows with absolutely no moral 
quality. They hail him as Glamis that is, Cawdor that is to be, and 
king that shall be. He knows that he is thane of Glamis; we know, 
although he does not, that he is already thane of Cawdor ; that he will 
be king is prediction, but not prophecy. Prophecy is absolute and 
certain ; mere foretelling is based, with more or less of accuracy, upon 
reasoning from known data. Prophecy tells that which it knows ; in 
all other foretelling there is always at least a thin line of the uncertain, 
dividing prediction from prophetic forecast. The witches know Mac- 
beth's character and surroundings. They can predict within a hair's- 
breadth of certainty that he will act upon their suggestion and try to 
make himself king, with all chances in his favor; but they do not 
prophesy. The witches predict that Banquo shall beget kings, and 
later they show his line, wearing insignia of triple royalty. If all this 
were fulfilled within the drama it would be hard to escape the conclu- 
sion that it is prophecy ; but, within the dramatic world, with which 
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alone the spectator is concerned, it is mere words, whose sole dramatic 
effect is to arouse Macbeth to jealousy of Banquo, with the conse- 
quences of this. All that the witches do or say before the murder of 
Duncan has now been presented. Acting under this and recognizing, 
even while he is enslaved by superstition, his freedom of will, his 
moral accountability and the overhanging law of retribution for crime, 
Macbeth proceeds to make himself king. After the murder the 
witches tell Macbeth that he should be bloody, bold and resolute ; 
that he need not fear until Birnam wood shall come to Dunsinane ; 
nor then unless he shall be opposed by one not of woman born. His 
character is an assurance that he will be bold and resolute, and he has 
already announced his bloody purposes to his wife. The rest is mere 
juggling. That is all. And yet in that little we have the profoundest 
use ever made of the belief of man in the supernatural, the subtlest 
poetic charm that ever pervaded any work of art, a profound philoso- 
phy, and a deep and clear insight into human character, motive and 
consequent action. 

Within Macbeth's superstition and Lady Macbeth 's use of it lie 
the germs of the action in the drama. It may be fairly said that 
almost the entire action flows out of his superstition ; for she would 
have been powerless to overcome — not any moral scruples, for there 
are absolutely none in him, but his intense love of fair-seeming, fear of 
public opinion and desire to stand well without hazarding reputation 
and honors, "which would be worn now in their newest gloss, not cast 
aside so soon." Careful analysis discloses in this play two apparently 
contradictory contrasts. The practical mind and the fierce, deter- 
mined and direct character of Lady Macbeth is never for a moment 
given to a thought of belief in the supernatural. She uses, abuses the 
superstitions of her husband ; but she exhibits none, although she is far 
too shrewd to deny his beliefs, except when they are leading them 
near the danger line. Banquo believes even to the point of saying^ 
" To you they have showed some truth ; '* but his sound moral nature 
neither begs nor fears their favors nor their hate, and he never con- 
templates crime as a personal possibility. Banquo's belief heightens 
the effect of Macbeth's superstition ; the negative exposition of Lady 
Macbeth's unbelief stands as a bed-rock of reality in a drama poetically 
overcast by a mysterious supernaturalism. Without disturbing the 
poetic effects, her attitude furnishes a measure of terrible common- 
sense. She stands as the single one of those who are cognizant of all 
this witchery, who knows its value and uses it, precisely as the drama- 
tist does, for all it is worth. The temptation of Macbeth is strikingly 
like that of the first man in the garden of Eden. In each there is sug- 
gested to a soul that has not in either case exhibited moral quality, 
and which in both cases enfolds the germs and potentialities of evil, a 
something further that is desirable. In both cases the will is left to 
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its free choice, without a suspicion of supernatural coercion, although 
in both cases the presence of a real or apparent supernatural power 
suggests the mysterious and envelops the transactions with a poetic 
element. In both cases sin leads to a retributive justice. All of the 
action in Macbeth^ except the rewards for valor conferred by Duncan, 
the creation of the Duke of Cumberland, and the king's visit to Mac- 
beth's castle, is due directly or indirectly to Macbeth *s belief in the 
witches. The action of Hamlet that is due solely and separably to the 
ghostly influence is comparatively much less. 

Hamlet and Macbeth agree in this : that there is a strong poetic 
suggestion of the supernatural, so powerful that an actual supernatural 
force seems to pervade both. In both an artful use of only man's be- 
lief in the supernatural invests the work with a subtle poetic charm — 
that charm which makes the mysterious supernatural such a painful 
delight to all imaginative minds. Both exhibit a marked contrast with 
the uses made of the actual supernatifral as dramatic agencies in A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream and The Tempest, Both are pervaded by 
the highest poetry of life and of nature, as well as by the mysterious 
supernatural poetic element. Both deal with, or rest upon, a profound 
philosophy, which suggests the greatest questions that touch man and 
human life — man as a social being with varied human relations, and 
man as a creature having close relations with laws higher than human 
laws, with a world transcending this world, and with a wise and benefi- 
cent rule higher than the human, above all secondary supernatural 
forces and supreme in power and wisdom. In both we are shown man, 
apparently dealing with supernatural forces, firmly believing in their 
existence and his relations with them, and acting upon their sug- 
gestions, and yet all working out in accordance with natural laws — 
including the superstitions of man as natural forces — but working out 
under the absolute dominion of a power all-wise and supreme, and in 
accordance •with its law of retribution for crime. In both the man is 
a free agent, his judgment untrammelled, his responsibility recognized 
and his actions such as he may conceive and determine, except in so 
far as they may be modified by equal or controlled by superior natural 
forces, or by the universal law. 

•This genuine Calvinistic view of life, as distinguished from a blind 
fatalism on the one hand, and a licentious free-will upon the other, is 
the common law of the Shakespearian drama ; but it is more clearly 
apparent in Hamlet and Macbeth than in any of the rest. It is free- 
dom within limits, and a coextensive moral responsibility. It is free- 
dom of action under Hamlet's — 

" There's a special providence in the fall of a sparrow," 

or in his — 

" There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will," 
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in which speaks, with cheerful acknowledgment, a man who is con- 
scious of only righteous aims; and Macbeth*! 



" But in these cases we still have judgment here, 
That we but teach bloody instructions, which being taught, 
Return to plague the inventor," 

in which speaks, in grudging acknowledgment, a man whose every 
aim is evil, and for that which crime alone can procure. Between 
free-will and fixed fate, *twixt which " life hovers like a star," both 
dramas wonderfully move and have their being.. In accordance with 
the rule of the law of retribution and the manifestation of the moral 
power, and the rule of its law-giver, it is clear that it matters not 
whether Hamlet drive straight on to vengeance, or yield, as he does, to 
a mental hesitancy and a halting disposition, all must work out, as it 
does, in retributive justice. It matters not whether the otherwise — 
both as a soldier before the mufder and as a king after the murder — 
prompt and decided Macbeth halt on his way to murder, as he does 
with a moral as Hamlet with a mental and emotional hesitancy, or 
whether he drive straight on to his purpose : whether he halt and 
stumble after the murder, as he did before ; or whether he shall, as he 
does, drive straight toward new and bloodier ends, as prompt and de- 
cided as when he routed Norway, vanquished Sweno, and scattered 
the skipping kerns and gallowglasses of domestic rebellion, the same 
end must be reached under the rule of a higher and an overruling power. 
In and for these two dramatic worlds, the law is the universal law 
of retributive justice. There is for them both a divinity that shapes 
our ends, such special providence as there is in the fall of a sparrow, 
and the end must be retributive justice, despite all listening, by the 
way, to supernatural agencies, despite all leaning with too credulous 
ear to ghost or witch counsel, and despite all human effort. In Ham- 
let and Macbeth, profoundly philosophical and deeply poetical, but 
thoroughly practical dramas of human life, we have a rigid use of only 
man's belief in the supernatural ; in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream and 
in The Tempest, pitched upon a lofty plane of pure poetry, as far above 
the ordinary dramatic plane as that is above the plane of real life, we 
have the actual supernatural working out results impossible to natural 
forces ; and, in these two groups of two dramas each, lies all there is 
of the supernatural in the Shakespearian drama. 

H. M. DOAK. 
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TH« BIRTHPLACE IN BKMLKV ITKKir AS IT APMMIp ttf tytt. 



When Dr. Johnson said that the death of David Garrldc 
"echpsed the gayety of nations," he was only indulgliv in one of 
bis sonorous hyperboles. Garriclc was n&t known out of England, 
nor outside of that not very grand division which constituted its the* 
atre-goers in the eighteenth century. What reputation Garriclc may 
be said to have had, or to have to-day, among "nations" comes 
from the fact that, from whatever motive, he did first call attention to 
the Stratford vestiges of Shakespeare, and so first suggest their preser- 
vation 

In the year i^dgGarrick, who had found the stage stilt resonant of 
Shakespeare, and HamUt and Richard III. its standards then as now, 
conceived the idea of going down to William Shakespeare's birtb-town# 
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and there holding a series of pageants to constitute a jubilee in the 
great dramatist's honor. Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps is right in speaking 
very contemptuously of this jubilee, and is warranted, we think, in in- 
timating that the jubilee was proposed more as an advertisement to 
the living David Garrick than to a glorification of the dead William 
Shakespeare. Indeed a r^sum^ of the programme seems to suggest 
as much. " The opening of the celebration," says Dr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, " having been announced in early morning by a cannonade, 
the lady visitors were serenaded in rotation by young men attired in 
fancy costume, and when everybody had thus been thoroughly aroused 
Garrick was presented by the corporation with a medal and a wand, 
both made from relics of the famous mulberry tree, bells and can- 
non announcing the actor's acceptance of the gifts. Then there were 
public feasts, more serenading, an oratorio at the church, elaborate 
processions, masquerade balls, illuminations, fireworks, horse-races 
and an unlimited supply of drummers. In the midst of this tomfool- 
ery the presiding genius of the show recited an ode in praise of the 
great dramatist." But even this was more than had been done before. 
This jubilee was in 1769. At that date there stood in Henley 
Street the tenement of which our frontispiece (from a picture made in 
1708) is an accurate semblance. It had been mentioned in one Win- 
ter's plan of Stratford as " the house where Shakespeare was born." 
We know now, principally from Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps' exhaustive in- 
vestigations, that this house and one other were purchased by John 
Shakespeare, the dramatist's father, in 1556. The fact of this purchase 
being established, the selection of this particular house as the actual 
birthplace of William Shakespeare seems to have been acquiesced in 
upon Garrick's arrival in Stratford with his jubilee. And the house 
he saw is the one represented in the frontispiece of the present num- 
ber of Shakespeariana. That Garrick's disinterestedness did not 
extend further than the glorification of the memory of the dramatist is 
apparent from the fact that he left the old house as it stood : remain- 
ing in private hands ; so that, as appears by our view of the premises 
in 1806, it was on that date an inn. And it remained in private 
hands until the proposition of the late Mr. Barnum in 1849 ^^ P"''- 
chase the building and transport it intact to the United States roused 
up the British pride in their greatest poet, and proceedings were taken 
by which the premises passed by auction into the hands of a commit- 
tee of gentlemen, who in their turn in 1866 surrendered the legal estate, 
under a public trust, into the hands of the corporation of Stratford. 
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MISTRESS QUICKLY OF WINDSOR. 

That the fact of Mistress Quickly, housekeeper to Dr. Caius of 
Windsor, having the same name as the hostess of the Boards Head 
tavern at Eastcheap should induce most readers of Shakespeare to 
identify the two women as one and the same person is not surprising. 
That scholars and commentators of Shakespeare should fall into the 
same error is as incomprehensible as it is that most of them admit be- 
ing entirely at sea concerning the period in Falstafl's career at which 
his adventures at Windsor are supposed to have taken place, although 
the author seems to have taken especial pains to fix the time beyond 
all peradventure. 

In the very first scene of the Merry Wives, Justice Shallow in- 
forms us that he had come over from Gloucester to make complaint 
before the Council against Sir John FalstafI for having beaten his men, 
killed his deer and broken open his lodge. Now as we learn from 2 
Hen, IV., iii. 2, that Sir John Falstafl's requisition upon Shallow for 
recruits when on his way to join the army in Yorkshire was the occa- 
sion of their first meeting since the former was a boy and page to 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, and the latter a law student at 
Clement's Inn ; and as Falstaff stopped at Gloucestershire on his way 
home when the campaign was over, to pay Shallow a visit, and on the 
very evening of the day of his arrival, the news brought by Pistol of 
the king's death caused both of them to set off post-haste to London 
to offer their allegiance and congratulations to his successor, there 
was no time during the life of King Henry IV. when the quarrel be- 
tween them could possibly have arisen, and therefore the events re- 
corded in the Merry Wives of Windsor must have occurred during 
the reign of King Henry V. That monarch came to the throne in 
March, 141 3, and as he did not start on his expedition to France until 
some time in 141 5 and Falstaff died just before the army embarked, 
we have a period of about two years during which his adventures at 
Windsor could have taken place. In the last scene of 2 Henry IV, (3255 
F.) the new king says to Falstaff, 

" When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast. 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 
Till then I banish thee, on pain of death, 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to etil ; 
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And as we hear you do reform yourselves, we will, according to 
your strength and qualities, give you advancement;" 

and then says to the lord chief justice, 

" Be it your charge, my lord, 
To see performed the tenour of our word." 

The chief justice begins to perform the duty thus imposed upon him 
by directing his attendants to "carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet," 
and to " take all his company with him ; " but as there were no accusa- 
tions of a criminal character then pending against any of them, we may 
presume that this arrest was merely a precautionary measure to keep 
' them out of the king's way during the coronation festivities, then in 
progress, and until definite arrangements could be made for Sir John's 
future residence. It will be remembered that Falstaff had just bor- 
rowed from Shallow a thousand pounds, which the latter was very anx- 
ious to get back before his debtor could have an opportunity to spend 
them. How they and the chief justice finally arranged matters we are 
not informed, but from the facts that Shallow, in reciting afterward 
the wrongs done him by Falstaff, makes no reference whatever to the 
money he had borrowed, and that the latter admits himself to have been 
the aggressor in their quarrel, the natural inference would be that Fal- 
staff had been somehow induced to return the money, and that Shallow 
thereupon took him back to Gloucestershire, where, after remaining 
for a while, he picked a quarrel with his former entertainer, and then 
came over to Windsor and put up at the Garter Inn. His reason for 
going to Windsor was manifestly to be near the court, and thus able 
to take advantage of any opportunity that might offer to ingratiate 
himself once more, if possible, with the king. Although he could 
not venture to thrust himself again into the royal presence without 
permission, yet he doubtless hoped that chance might some time bring 
him face to face with his comrade of former days and afford another 
opportunity of exercising over him once more the spell of his irresisti- 
ble humor. 

As time rolled on, however, and the wished-for opportunity did 
not come, he found himself getting very short of funds to meet his 
current expenses, and so resolved to turn away some of his followers 
and reduce his establishment to himself " and skirted page." The readi- 
ness of mine hoct of the Garter to take Bardolph into his employ as a 
tapster, and the voluntary proffer by Sir Hugh and Master Page of 
their services to affect an amicable settlement of his controversy with 
Justice Shallow, indicate the prevalence at Windsor of a general an- 
ticipation that Sir John might once more be restored to the royal 
favor. We can well understand that Falstaff, who had upon a former 
occasion (i Henry /F., iii. 2, 2179 F.) recorded his dislike to "paying 
back," must have refunded Justice Shallow's thousand pounds witii 
great reluctance, but as the latter and the chief justice had him at a 
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great disadvantage while in the Fleet, there was evidently nothing else 
for him to do under the circumstances. Doubtless Justice Shallow 
was very profuse in his protestations of friendship and very lavish in 
his invitations to Gloucester before the money was paid, but after he 
once got it, he probably soon gave Sir John to understand that a fa- 
vorite in disgrace could not remain with him very long as a welcome 
guest. While Falstaff may have beaten Shallow's men, killed his deer 
and broken open his lodge simply to avenge some slight put upon him 
by that worthy while in Gloucestershire, I am strongly inclined to the 
opinion that he did it with the deliberate purpose of inducing the latter 
to make complaint to the king, in the hope that he might by this means 
be brought once more into the royal presence, and thus as the defend- 
ant in a prosecution brought by Shallow he would have a fine oppor- 
tunity to exercise at the latter's expense that wit and humor which 
had in former days always proved irresistible to Prince Hal — for he had 
already promised himself (in 2 Hen. /V., v., i, 2854 F.): ** I will devise 
matter enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in continued 
laughter, the wearing out of six fashions, which is four terms, or two 
actions, and a' shall laugh without intervallums." 

So much for the status of those of the principal dramatis persomv 
who were already known to us when the curtain rises for the opening 
scene in the Merry Wives of Windsor. The first mention made of 
Mistress Quickly in the play is by Parson Hugh, who in the second 
scene of the first act sends Simple to her with a letter invoking her 
influence with Anne Page to favor his master's suit for her hand. He 
describes her as the housekeeper of Dr. Caius and as the most inti- 
mate friend of Mistress Anne Page, the daughter of a wealthy and highly 
respectable citizen of Windsor. This intimacy of Mistress Quickly 
with Anne Page and the great influence which it is supposed to have 
given the one over the other are constantly referred to throughout 
the play by various persons, but nowhere is there a hint of any disap- 
proval of it on the part of the young lady's parents. On the contrary, 
her mother, in act ii., scene i, not only recognizes but directly encour- 
ages the intimacy. Now all this is utterly inconsistent with the idea 
of such a person as Hostess Quickly is described in i and 2 Henry IV. 
and Henry V. When introduced to us in i Henry IV., she is spoken 
of as the wife of mine host of the Boar's Head Tavern, who, although 
he is not brought upon the stage, is referred to several times by Prince 
Hal, Falstaff and the dame herself as a living person then upon the 
premises. In 2 Henry IV. she has become a widow, but continues to 
run the establishment on her own account. She appears to have been 
complained against for keeping a disorderly house before the deputy. 
Master Tisick, who in act ii., scene 4, reminds her that she is " in an 
ill name," and cautions her to ** receive no swaggering companions." 
fiii2 F.) Apparently much impressed with this injunction at the 
time, she soon disregarded it, for she afterwards not only received but 
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actually married that prince of swaggerers, Ancient Pistol, although 
she had to break her troth plight with Corporal Nym in order to do so. 
From the scenes in which her friend Mistress Dorothy Tearsheet 
figures so prominently and from the reasons she gives in Henry F., ii., 
^> 535 F-> for acquiescing in Pistol's declaration: "Nor shall my Nell 
keep lodgers," we may fairly infer that " swaggering companions " were 
not the only guests who gave the Boar's Head Tavern an ill name; but 
she continued to keep it, nevertheless, at least down to the time of Fal- 
staff*s death, though Pistol scorned the name of host. As she tells us 
in 2 Henry IV.f ii., 4, 1402 P., that she had known FalstafI "these 
twenty-nine years come peascod time," she could not well have been 
under fifty years of age, and was probably older, as the page speaks of 
her in 2 Henry IV., ii., 2, 924 F., as " Old Mistress Quickly." She had 
evidently found the Boar's Head Tavern profitable, for notwithstanding 
that Falstafif and Bardolph had for years been running up large bills 
there which were never paid, and that Falstafif had induced her by 
promises of marriage to furnish him with considerable sums of money, 
she must still have had some property left, or otherwise Pistol and 
Nym would not have both been suitors for her hand. She was, 
in short, a good-natured, disreputable old fool, with no more sense 
of the ordinary decencies of life than her friend Mistress Dorothy 
Tearsheet, and far less than is displayed by even Ancient Pistol. We 
cannot conceive that a fashionable court physician like Doctor Caius 
would have tolerated such a person as her about his house, or that 
well-to-do, respectable people like Master Page and his wife could have 
permitted their young daughter to have associated with her. 

Mistress Quickly of Windsor ofifers a direct contrast to her in al- 
most every particular. Although her morals may not, in fact, have 
been better than those of the hostess of Eastcheap, she had a much 
keener perception of and far more respect for the social proprieties, as 
witness how she professes to be scandalized at Sir Hugh for making 
young William Page repeat the genitive plural of hicy hcec, hoc {Mer. 
W.y iv., I, i860 F.) and her extreme complacency at the reflection that 
while Falstafif's page is carrying letters between him and Mistress 
Page " the boy need never to understand anything, for 'tis not good 
that children should know any wickedness." (Mer, W.y ii., 2, 886 F.) 
As stated above, the hostess of the historical plays is represented as a 
good-natured old fool, but the housekeeper of Dr. Caius is anything 
but a fool. She is an exceedingly sharp, clever, plausible woman, who 
attempts to make use of every person with whom she comes into con- 
tact to further her own interests, and who generally succeeds in her ob- 
ject, as for example in act i., scene 4, and act iii., scene 4. She fools 
them all to the top of their bent. Besides, she uses much better lan- 
guage than the hostess. The latter about half the time says " a' " for 
"he " as when describing Falstafif's death in Henry F.,ii., 3, 832, F. "A' 
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made a finer end and went away and it had been any Christome Child." 
Mistress Quickly of Windsor never does this. Her occasional slips in 
language are invariably the result of well-meant attempts to adopt an 
elegant style of conversation by the use of words which she gets wrong 
as "infection" for "affection" (875 F.), and "speciously" for "es- 
pecially " (1661 F.). Mistress Quickly moreover requires an entirely dif- 
ferent make-up upon the stage from the hostess, for she is either a young 
woman or at least not too old to pass for one. As evidence of this wc 
may note that when Falstaff addresses her as "good wife " in act ii., 
scene 2, 800 F., she promptly corrects him, " Not so, an't please your 
worship ; " and also that she is selected to act the part of the queen of 
the fairies in act v., scene 5. Although most modern editions of 
Shakespeare make Anne Page take this part, there is no doubt that the 
author intended it for Mrs. Quickly, and that she did take it at the 
Globe Theatre. The stage directions in the Quarto of 1602 are as 
follows, 1453 Q : ^^ Enter sir Hugh like a Satyr ^ and boyes drest like Fay- 
ricSf mtstresse Quickly, like the Queene of the FayrieSy* etc. There is 
not a single word in the Quarto to indicate that Anne Page took the 
part of the queen of the fairies. In the Folio the only stage direction 
is " Enter Fairies " (2492 F.), but all the lines appropriate to the queen 
are given to Quickly, and not a single word is spoken by Anne Page in 
the scene. The only grounds for assigning the part to her are Mis- 
tress Page's remark in act iv., scene 4, 2178 F. : " My Nan shall be the 
Queen all the Fairies, finely attired in a robe of white," and Fenton's 
saying in act iv., scene 6, 2342 F., 

"To-night at Heme Ohe iust 'twixt twelve and one 
Must my sweet Nan present the Fairie Queen." 

Now it is very evident that although Mistress Page had announced 
and wished her husband to suppose that Anne would play the part of 
the queen of the fairies dressed in white, while intending that she 
should in fact be dressed in green, yet if she had actually played the 
part in either costume it would have materially spoilt the action of the 
play. Had she played it dressed in white her mother, knowing it, would 
not have told Dr. Caius to elope with the fairy dressed ingreen, and had 
she played it dressed in gree?t her father, knowing his daughter was to 
play that part, and recognizing her in it, would not have allowed Master 
Slender to carry off the fairy dressed in white. This affords another 
instance of the fact that when William Shakespeare was writing plays 
he understood his business much better than do the critics who seek 
to correct or improve upon him. Richard Grant White and the Cam- 
bridge editors, recognizing this, have been wise enough to follow him 
in leaving the part of the fairy queen with Mistress Quickly. The 
absurdity of giving such lines as those beginning " Faries black, gray, 
green, and white," etc. (2493 F.), to such a personage as Old Hostess 
Quickly is represented to be in the historical plays, would of course be 
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patent to every one. But what conclusively establishes that Mistress 
Quickly of Windsor and her namesake of Eastcheap are intended for 
entirely different personages is the fact that neither Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Pistol, nor the page, all of whom are present, recognize her as an ac- 
quaintance when she visits the former at the Garter Inn in act ii., 
scene 2. Had she been the hostess of the Boar's Head Tavern, Robin 
the page, who had often attended his master there and who was as 
sharp as a steel trap, would not have announced her to him in line 797 
F., " Sir, here's a woman would speak with you," but would have 
called her by her name, and the conversation which ensued between 
her and Falstaff could not possibly have taken place between two 
persons who had known each other for twenty-nine years. During all 
these years and longer Falstaff had maintained Bardolph as his con- 
stant attendant (i Henry IV,, iii., 3, 2040 F.),and Ancient Pistol, whom 
she shortly afterwards married, had lately had a very exciting contro- 
versy with the hostess at the Boar's Head Tavern. Both these worthies 
are upon the stage when Mistress Quickly enters in the scene just men- 
tioned, yet there is not the slighest token of recognition between her 
and them, and indeed neither of them exchange a single word with 
her throughout the entire play. 

What Shakespeare's reason could have been (if he had any reason) 
for creating so much confusion in the minds of posterity by bestowing 
upon the housekeeper of Dr. Caius the same name as that of the host- 
ess of the Boar's Head Tavern can be matter for pure conjecture only, 
and is, as Lord Dundreary would say, " one of those things that no 
fellow can find out." Perhaps we will be in a better position to an- 
swer the question when we are able to explain why he bestowed upon 
two of Falstaff's attendants in i Hcfiry IV. the names of Bardolph and 
Gadshill, when there was a Lord Bardolph in the same play who had 
no apparent connection whatever with the former, and when Gadshill 
was the place where the man of that name perpetrated a highway 
robbery. The best explanation I can think of for giving the same 
name to the two Quicklys is that inasmuch as both of them were ac- 
tive in promoting Sir John's contemplated immoralities, the author 
intended to intimate that they were different species of the same genus. 
We may even go so far as to suppose that she of Windsor may have 
been a daughter of her of Eastcheap, whose father, thinking that the 
Boar's Head Tavern was not a proper place to bring up a young girl, 
had sent her to Windsor to live when she was a child. Be this, how 
ever, as it may, the indisputable fact remains that Shakespeare must 
have intended these two women bearing the same name to represent 
two entirely different persons. W. REYNOLDS. 



EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE— ELEMENTARY AND 

CLASSICAL. 

A SINGLE firm of publishers has placed before us four editions of 
the plays, which — by apposition — challenge our attention. Classifying 
them as elementary, popular, critical, and " without note or comment ** 
(that is, for citation solely), these four editions, as the output of a 
single editorial scrutiny, are remarkably exhaustive of every demand 
or resource for which the plays can be called into requisition. These 
four editions are known as " Macmillan's Deighton," " The Victoria," 
''The Cambridge," and "The Globe." 

The former, edited in handy volumes of i6mo, are for elementary 
schools, and twenty of them lie before us. They are bound in plain, 
tough cloth, as school editions should be, and mechanically are an ideal 
of what such books and for such usage should be. As to their 
method, their editor has somehow so put himself into touch with 
Shakespeariana's ideas of the methods to be pursued in the ele- 
mentary or preliminary teaching of Shakespeare, that to commend 
them is like repeating for the thousandth time what we have so strenu- 
ously and always insisted upon. 

We have asserted, that is, that the study of Shakespeare, when 
brought first to the notice of the young, should be exemplary and ex- 
planatory ; that an edition for young people should be copiously anno- 
tated — every archaic word defined, every allusion made clear with 
explanation, and, above all, that the actual condition of things under 
which the dramatist wrote should be kept before the student. We 
have insisted that if this were the sort of edition the young student 
had before him, it would not be long before he elected for himself 
whether he cared for Shakespeare or not. When, if he found that he 
did not, no harm were done if he gracefully left the field and passed to 
other studies ; while if he found he did, he would have opened to him- 
self a well of lifelong and exhaustless pleasure, a stream never dry of 
inspiration and entertainment, and a pleasure actually — if there be 
such a thing upon earth — a pleasure actually without alloy. 

But we have always insisted that in order that the young student 
so decide for himself, he absolutely decide for himself, and from the 
text and the notes. To constantly stand at his elbow as a clacquer, 
and, as it has been happily called, a " sign-post," to din constantly in his 
ear : ** Warburton says this is a beautiful passage ; " or, " Pope says this 
is nowhere surpassed for sublimity ; " or, that " Furnivall says this is the 
unfit-nature or under burden falling group ; " or, " Dowden says Shake- 
speare wrote this just after the funeral of little Hamlet," or the like. 
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was firstly to prejudice the young student, and secondly to disgust 
him. We claimed that it could have only these two effects, and we 
may add that if it prejudice him, that prejudice will not, as a rule, be 
found to be in favor of the study of the dramatist's works. Older men, 
with tougher stomachs, might indeed take in a Furnivall, or with large 
good nature, smiling, put aside Pope or Warburton. But for the 
young student it would be better if his editor did this for him. 

Now Mr. Deighton, who has achieved this edition, with less speci- 
fication than the above, but directly to the same point, has put it in 
this way [we should premise that he is an instructor and inspector 
of schools in India, and was convinced of the value of the system he 
has inaugurated by long observation of the special class of students 
which came under his official observation] : 

" To an Indian student nothing is so tempting as to commit to 
memory whole pages of criticism, the meaning of which in the major- 
ity of cases is but dimly understood by him, and which in his examina- 
tion is reproduced with irrelevant facility. If, however, the student is 
capable of really assimilating sound criticism, his college library will 
afford him ample help.*' And so to begin with — especially since Mr. 
Deighton's notes have so far held rigidly to the above scheme or pledge 
— thepresent writer is justified in commending his edition to American 
schools. But there is another and even a stronger reason why the 
writer leans to them. He has never ceased in the course of his expe- 
rience with matters Shakespearian to deplore the bath, the flood or 
the deluge (for it is really a deluge) of what is called " psychological " or 
" esthetic " criticism. In his experience aforesaid he has never found 
that it was difficult to write it, or indeed that there was any difficulty 
at all about it except to the person who — with a mind not entirely a 
vacuum — should attempt to read it. He has never found, in short, that 
the " esthetic criticism of Shakespeare " meant anything different from 
a license to write everything or anything which came into the head of 
a ready writer with a fluent pen, and that the frequent insertion of the 
name of Shakespeare, or of one of his plays or of one of his characters 
was only necessary, in order to make the everything or the anything 
into as many reams of esthetic Shakespearian criticism as the holder 
of the fluent pen felt like spoiling clean paper with. Perhaps it was 
Warburton — a weak-minded person of the best intentions and a plen- 
itude of leisure, for which the world has paid the bill — who began this 
sort of exercise, and there are dozens of imitators of him still exhaust- 
ing their ink-pots, to some of whom this quarterly has paid its compli- 
ments over and over again without making the slightest impression 
upon them or curtailing their recreations in the least. 

Or perhaps Mr. Pope may have set him the example. At any rate, 
whoever he was, he has had and still has plenty of imitators. It is 
enervating reading and a weariness to the flesh to the adult ; and if so 
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to the adult, it must be injudicious to place it before the young stu- 
dent, even if only for the reason assigned by Mr. Deighton, that the 
young student might be deceived by his ear or his indolence into com- 
mitting to memory a lot of profitless rubbish. Not that it is harmful; 
there is no harm in a thousand acres of it. It is because it is a waste 
of time, and because there is so much to learn, and because life is so 
short, even to the beginner, that it is objectionable — not to say ruth- 
less and cruel — to place it before a young reader or student. 

And yet all this without discursiveness. Mr. Deighton has found 
something better than the Excursus, probably realizing that everything 
may be found in or put into Shakespeare, and that it is not always ex- 
pedient to make the study of him a pantology. Mr. Deighton, therefore, 
has substituted for the Excursus the paraphrase. Whenever necessary 
he will give in his note to the line a familiar paraphrase of the line it- 
self, thus making it all clear. To write a lot of historical or philolog- 
ical notes on every word of that line is surely not required. The re- 
sult is that if the student had any doubts or difficulties as to the mean- 
ing of a line, he has it here explained to him. He is not told that A 
thought this a beautiful line, or that B said it was the finest in the 
language, or that C thought it could not be excelled, or that it re- 
minded F of the proverbs of Solomon, or of something else ; neither 
is he hindered by an explanation that this word is an archaic, or a 
middle or a corrupted form of some other word. Valuable as such 
information may be, it is yet to come. The idea, we contend, of teach- 
ing Shakespeare in schools is to ascertain if the pupil cares for it ; if 
he does not, the study should be, for him, abandoned and something 
else substituted. If he does not take to Shakespeare of himself, under 
the guidance of a judicious teacher, it cannot be rammed down his 
throat ; and if he does, all the aesthetic and sign-post commentary 
and criticism necessary will occur to him ; and ten to one he will 
prefer his own sentiments and opinions to those of anybody else ; or 
at least he will impartially admit his own on a par with the ineffably 
silly stuff which he will be sure — thanks to the charity of variorum ed- 
itors — to run across. 

It is because Mr. Dcighton*s books propose to allow the pupil to 
read Shakespeare understandingly and to be helpful without being a 
hindrance to him, to post him in all that he needs, to guide him with- 
out encumbering him with help, or insisting on his acquiring not only 
Shakespeare, but all that his silly commentators have said about him — 
it is for these reasons that we believe Mr. Deighton*s books to be the 
best school edition of Shakespeare that has, up to date, appeared. 

With ** The Victoria " and ** The Globe " Shakespeares we may 
rapidly deal, both of them being the text of " The Cambridge ** Shake- 
speare discussed below. The first, as we have said, is to be read by 
those who care not to be interrupted by notes ; while, as everybody 
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knows, "The Globe," with its careful notation by tens of lines under 
scene and act divisions, is as ideal a vade mecum as probably could be 
devised for the Plays. 

Of " The Cambridge " Shakespeare the first thing to be said is 
that it is more than critical. It is crucial. Its notes are as fine and 
terse and brief as the language of the Heralds* College ; and yet, brief 
and terse as they are, each is the product of the result of laborious 
research. Each note, that is to say, is the solution of a problem ; the 
effect, with all the pros and cons, the hearsays, the processes, the tests, 
the comparisons, discarded. A history of this edition cannot be unin- 
teresting. 

This edition was projected at Cambridge in 1863, and a first edi- 
tion was begun in that year. The editors of the first volume of the 
first edition were Mr. William George Clark and Mr. John Glover. 
The preface is signed W. G. C. and J. G. Then Mr. Glover dropped 
out, and Mr. Wright became associated with Mr. Clark, and the two 
completed the edition. So far had Mr. Glover's share in it been for- 
gotten that the initials J. G., signed to the reprinted Preface, were 
a puzzle. 

The plan was briefly stated as follows by the then editors them- 
selves ; 

" The basis of all texts of Shakespeare must be the Folio of 1623. 
Where we have Quartos of authority, their variations from the first 
Folio have been generally accepted, except where they are manifest 
errors, and where the text of the entire passage seems to be of an in- 
ferior recension to that of the Folio. When the Folios are all obviously 
wrong, and the Quartos also fail us, we have introduced into the text 
several conjectural emendations. We admit none because we think it 
better rhythm or grammar or sense, unless we feel sure that the read- 
ing of the Folio is altogether impossible. In the second place, the 
conjecture must appear to us to be the only probable one.'* 

And in the present edition Mr. William Aldis Wright, the surviv- 
ing editor of the first edition, to which these words were prefaced, 
says : 

" I have followed substantially the rules laid down in the Preface 
to the First Edition, although I have exercised my judgment in occa- 
sionally departing from them and in applying them more strictly than 
the original editors of the first volume found it necessary to do." 

We do not see how this plan, in the hands of an editor like Mr. 
William Aldis Wright, can fail to command unanimous approval. In 
the hands of a less competent or less modest one, or of one less severe 
to himself — of an " editor" like Rolfe or some of our modern ones who 
out of charity or lack of confidence in their own judgment dare not 
omit anything which has by any means found its way into print — it 
would be dangerous. But in the present case we believe the Cambridge 
to be and to become — as it is better and better known — the authority 
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as to what has been added of value to Shakespeare, since Shake- 
speare's own day and date, by the erudition, industry and unfailing 
patience of the wisest of his commentators. 

These four volumes together, for the text is the same in all of 
them, are conclusive and exhaustive — as it seems to us — for pupil, stu- 
dent, scholar, and for the casual and cursory reader. 



FIELDING'S UNCONSCIOUS USE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

I HAVE recently been re-reading that most interesting of all 
English novels, Tom JoneSy and never until this time have I been im- 
pressed with the idea that Fielding had Romeo and Juliet uppermost 
in his mind while writing a portion of it. I refer more particularly to 
that part of the novel (Books VL and VII.) wherein Jones and Sophia 
discover their mutual love, and the escape of Sophia in the hope of 
consummating the marriage with her lover. That sweet creature 
seems much like a shadow of Juliet ; Jones is but another Romeo ; 
Mrs. Honour is the Nurse over again ; Squire Western is old Capulet, 
only grown somewhat profane, but just as impetuous. His sister 
takes the place of Lady Capulet with quite the same air. Blifil plays 
the same part and his proposal has the same effect as the actions 
of Paris : although our ideas of the character of Paris are vastly 
different from those of the villanous Blifil. But it is not only that a 
similarity exists in the characters, whose mental faculties seem to have 
quickened with the same thoughts, and in a few instances to have 
found expression in the same words : but many of the situations are 
mere reflections from the masterpiece of love. 

The lovers themselves are extremists. Shakespeare has Romeo 
and Juliet both of the same social scale, but the hatred and jealousy of 
the parents was the barrier between them. Fielding merely reversed 
the order : friendship was the equal ground of his lovers, but the 
illegitimate Jones was of a vastly different social grade than the rich 
Sophia who with pride could trace her parentage. 

Juliet was the " only child " of Capulet, as was Sophia of Squire 
Western, and in both Romeo and Juliet and in Tom Jones is found on 
the part of the parents, not only a desire to marry them to men of 
wealth and position, but a determination to force them to such a union 
with no consideration whatever as to the choice of the girls : and like- 
wise in both, the prospective husbands are not subjected to any influ- 
ence save their own inclinations. Capulet without consulting Juliet 
as to her feelings for Paris says : 
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'' Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris' love. 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next — 
. . . Welly Wednesday is too soon ; 
O' Thursday let it be : O' Thursday tell her, 
She shall be married to this noble earl." 

This same determination. is seen in Squire Western : 

" He treated the doubt whether the young people might 
like one another with great contempt ; saying, that parents 
were the best judges of proper matches for their children ; 
that, for his part, he should insist on the most resigned 
obedience from his daughter." 

The appeal of both Juliet and Sophia to their respective parents 
is very much of the same nature ; both openly rebel, and on their 
knees beg that they should not be forced to marry men they hate. 
Both Capulet and Squire Western immediately fall into a rage, and 
both refer to the hope they had had in their only child as a comfort 
and an honor to their age. And whilst from Capulet's mouth comes : 

" Out, you green-sickness carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
You tallow-face ! " 

the same thought is expressed in the three words of Squire Western : 

" All maidenish tricks." 

In the minds of both fathers springs what, to them, seems the 
means by which to force obedience : disinheritance. And strange to 
say, not only the same thought, but almost identical words are used in 
expressing it. Capulet's rage is spent in — 

" Look to *t, think on 't, I do not use to jest. 
Thursday is near ; lay hand on heart, advise. 
An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend ; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the streets. 
For, by my soul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee. 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good ; " 

while the fury of Squire Western is shown in — 

"He shan't ever have a morsel of meat of mine, or a varden 
to buy it : if she will ha' un, one smock shall be her portion. 
I'd sooner ge my estate to the zinking fund, that it may be sent 
to Hanover to corrupt our nation with . . . but I am re- 
solved I will turn her out o' doors. She shall beg and starve 
and rot in the streets. Not one hapenny, not an hapenny shall 
she ever hae o' mine." 

Romeo loved his Rosaline before he met Juliet, and Tom Jones 
his Molly Seagrim long before thoughts of Sophia had entered his 
head. And if the insinuations of Friar Laurence count, the intimacy 
that existed between Romeo and Rosaline was of the same nature as 
that between Jones and Molly. 
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Both of the heroes were insulted by members of the family of 

their lady-loves, and every inducement given to tempt them into a 

quarrel ; but both calmly endure the outrageous war of words made 

upon them simply because their opponents are of the same blood as 

their loved ones. Tybalt, Juliet's "dear lov'd cousin," has no better 

term for Romeo than " villain," who in " calm, dishonourable, vile 

submission " protests : 

*• I never injured thee. 
But love thee better than thou canst devise. 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love ; 
And so, good Capulet — which name I tender 
As dearly as my own — be satisfied." 

Jones, bespattered with the insults of Squire Western, "very 
calmly answered : * Sir, this usage may perhaps cancel every other 
obligation you have conferred on me, but there is one you can never 
cancel, nor will I be provoked by your abuse to lift my hand against 
the father of Sophia.* " 

Romeo became engaged in a quarrel which ended in a combat 
for which he was banished by the Prince. Tom Jones likewise took 
part in a quarrel and combat for which he was sentenced to quit the 
domain of Squire Allworthy. 

Juliet's nurse had grown old in the service of the Capulets. 
Juliet had made her a confidante in whom she even reposed her love 
secrets and entrusted the messages to and from Romeo. Sophia had 
also a nurse, Mrs. Honour, old in the service of the Westerns, and who 
was a participant in the love secrets and a messenger of love missals 
to the same extent as her counterpart. These two garrulous old 
women were as alike in disposition as the Dromios in appearance. 

" Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition, 
Two . . . berries moulded on one stem : 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart." 

These nurses grew old while the girls blossomed into maidenhood, 
which no doubt would excuse the familiarity which they ever exer- 
cised in speaking to their mistresses. Neither of them ever thought 
of the impropriety of commenting on the different lovers, although 
both possessed the tact to praise the ones in favor. And yet, when 
Romeo had killed Tybalt and Jones had left Sophia after writing his 
letter; and after both Juliet and Sophia, momentarily thinking that 
their lovers were false, allowed thoughts detrimental to them to find 
utterance ; how quickly these nurses imagined it would be policy to 
condemn Romeo and Jones. Juliet's nurse allowed her tongue to wag 
in condemnation of all men and finally says : 

" Shame come to Romeo ! " 
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while Mrs. Honour alludes to Jones as 

** A poor, beggarly, bastardly fellow." 

And what is the result in each case? Juliet's answer is 

" Blister'd be thy tongue 
For such a wish ! he was not born to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit ; 
For 'tis a throne where honor may be crown'd 
Sole Monarch of the universal earth. 
Oh, what a beast was I to chide at him ! ** 

And Sophia's answer is but an echo of Juliet's. 

" Hold your blasphemous tongue. How dare you mention 
his name with disrespect before me? He use me ill! No, 
his poor bleeding heart suffered more when he wrote the cruel 
words than mine from reading them. Oh, he is all heroic 
virtue and angelic goodness. I am ashamed at the weakness 
of my own passion for blaming what I ought to admire." 

Both nurses developed such a degree of boldness as to praise the 

rivals of Romeo and Jones, whom the girls hated. Juliet is enraged to 

hear : 

" Oh, he's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo's a dishclout to him ; an eagle, madam. 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath—" 

while Sophia is subjected to the same treatment from Mrs. Honour : 

" To be sure, if I may be so presumptuous as to offer my 
poor opinion, there is young Mr. Blifil, who, besides that he 
is come of honest parents, and will be one of the greatest 
squires all hereabouts, he is to be sure in my poor opinion a 
more handsomer and more politer man by half ; and besides 
he is a young gentleman of sober character, and who may 
defy any of the neighbors to say black is his eye." 

But both of the nurses overreached themselves when they pro- 
posed to their mistresses that they marry the men they hate so that 
their fathers might be pleased and peace restored to their families. 
And perhaps fear of discovery of the part she had played also 
prompted Mrs. Honour, as it undoubtedly did Juliet's nurse. One can 
easily imagine the indignation such a proposition would arouse in Ju- 
liet, whose marriage had already taken place, and whose separation 
from her dearer than dear lov'd lord was but a few hours cold; but she 
kept her temper and dismissed her from her, and never again were 
they as they had been. Mrs. Honour made the same proposition to 
Sophia who in anger ** dismissed her from her presence;" but poor 
Sophia had no one else to help her, no Friar Laurence to assist her in 
her troubles, so she had to take again into her confidence the old 
woman. 
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Another very perceptible likeness in the nurses is in their inabili- 
ty at most important times to come to the point. Note the nurse's 
return to Juliet after her first visit to Romeo. The news she bears is 
of the utmost import to Juliet, and she knows it. Instead, however, of 
reporting at once, she smatters away concerning her sore bones, ach- 
ing head, and painful back ; runs off on a discourse as to her mis- 
tresses* capabilities in choosing a man ; and finally, when just on the 
point of delivering up the desired message, asks her where her mother 
is. Again when she comes with the report of Tybalt's death and Ro- 
meo's banishment it is in the same mixed manner ; in fact so much so 
that Juliet is led to believe that both Tybalt and Romeo have been 
slaughtered, and it is some time before the dreadful news is correctly 
told. Let me now present a picture from (Book XV., chapter VII.) 
Tom Jones : 

" Affairs were in the aforesaid situation when Mrs. Honour 
arrived at Mrs. Miller's and called Jones out of the company, 
as we have before seen ; with whom, when she found herself 
alone, she began as follows : * Oh, my dear sir, how shall I 
get spirits to tell you ? You are undone, sir ; and my poor 
lady is undone, and I am undone ! ' * Has anything happened 
to Sophia? ' cries Jones, staring like a madman. ' All that is 
bad,' cries Honour. * Oh, I shall never get such another 
lady ! Oh, that I should ever live to see this day ! ' At these 
words Jones turned pale as ashes, trembled, and stammered : 
but Honour went on, * Oh, Mr. Jones, I have lost my lady 
forever.' * How — what ? — for Heaven's sake tell me. Oh, my 
dear Sophia ! ' * You may well call her so,' said Honour ; * she 
was the dearest lady to me. I shall never have such another 
place.' *D — n your place,' cries Jones; 'where is — what — 
what is become of my Sophia?' * Ay, to be sure,' cries she, 

* servants may be d — ned. It signifies nothing what becomes 
of them, though they are turned away and ruined ever so 
much. To be sure they are not flesh and blood like other 
people.' * If you have any pity, any compassion,' cries Jones, 

* I beg you will instantly tell me what has happened to So- 
phia ! ' * To be sure I have more pity for you than you have 
for me,' answered Honour; *I don't d — n you because you 
have lost the sweetest lady in the world. To be sure you are 
worthy to be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied too ; for to 
be sure if ever there was a good mistress — ' * What has hap- 
pened ? ' cried Jones in almost a raving fit." 

And the scene might be prolonged, but 'tis enough to show the similar- 
ity. 

Both Juliet and Sophia decided on a plan whepeby they could es- 
cape the unhappy unions their fathers intended for them. And both 
of the heroines, in order to gain the confidence of their parents and 
throw off suspicion so that they would have more liberty, went to their 
fathers on the night previous to the day on which they hoped to free 
themselves and consented, apparently, to the much-desired-for, but to 
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them hateful, marriages. Both the girls had expressed their wtUingness 
to die rather than accede to the demands of their fathers.^ Juliet was 
ready to ** leap from oil the battlements of 3ronder tower " rather than 
marry Paris, while Sophia, sooner than submit to be the wife of BUfil, 
would plunge a dagger into her heart. Of course all young girls in 
love might have the same thoughts ; but in these cases it became nec- 
essary that something desperate should be done, and neither of them 
lacked the valor not only to attempt it, but to fully perfonn the parts 
they had mapped out, with what results we all well remember. 

To claim that the author of Tom /ones, The Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews, and Amelia (''masterpieces of genius and monuments of 
workmanlike skill") had in this instance been guilty of plagiarism 
would indeed be absurd. With his masterly ability to construct intri- 
cate plots ; the skill to render as clear as crystal whatever he wrote ; 
with such a keen eye to drink in everything he saw or whatever he 
wished to depict, and the power to reproduce it with the same ease 
that he drained his glass of claret ; with his thrusts of wit and wisdom, 
so feared by his enemies and so admired by his readers : such a man in 
the construction of a novel, on which he bestowed the utmost care, 
can hardly be placed in the dock on a charge of literary felony. Such 
a view I will leave to the Shakespearian fanatic, who can, if he wishes, 
show how in The Tragedy of Tragedies ; or, The Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb the Great, Fielding used verbatim line after line belonging to 
other authors ; or he can quote from the chapter (Book XII., chap I.) 
on plagiarism in Tom Jones wherein Fielding says : 

'' Nor shall I ever scruple to take to myself any passage 
which I shall find in an ancient author to my purpose without 
setting down the name of the author from whence it was 
taken. Nay, I absolutely claim a property in all such senti- 
ments the moment they are transcribed into my writings. 

It would matter but little to the fanatic to tell him that in the Tragedy 
of Tragedies Fielding used the words of other authors to hold them 
up to ridicule, which made the burlesque so successful ; or to tell him 
that Fielding's chapter on plagiarism was irony in its most intense 
form. All would seem yellow to his jaundiced eye. 

On the other hand, it might be argued that the similarity is a 
most natural one. That any author wishing to draw a love affair 
would make it occur with an only daughter, so that all interest would 
centre in her. That the majority of parents having the interest of 
their child at heart would most naturally wish her to marry well ; in- 
deed this thought is such a constant companion to all parents that 
they doubtless always have, and perhaps always will use every effort 
to bring such a result to pass, and when they see symptoms of non- 
compliance, the great majority — poor, self-deluded mortals ! — imagine 
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that forcing their daughters to marry in opposition to their sweet wills 
will render them happy forever. But Youth and Love are not so easi- 
ly swayed from what they like or loathe and the result is just what 
happened in the cases in point. The great mass of daughters, however, 
have not the courage of Juliet or Sophia, and bear untold mental tor- 
ture until the divorce court or the grave relieves thfem. The nurse 
was considered a household necessity among the wealthier families in 
the days of Shakespeare and Fielding, and it was most natural that 
girls should confide in them. And here the natural similarity ends. 
But there are a number of striking similarities that would not naturally 
occur to different authors. Not only is the thread of the stories 
alike, but even the minor details resemble each other. Not only are 
the same thoughts found, but, in one or two instances, identical words 
express them. And Mrs. Honour has certainly been moulded after 
Shakespeare's nurse, for they are as like each other " as cherry is to 
cherry." I believe that Fielding was thoroughly imbued with Shake- 
speare's works and unconsciously used them, as does every lover of 
the bard in both writing and speaking. That his appreciation of him 
was complete is evinced by the fact that in his Tom Jones he has al- 
luded to or quoted from him not less than fifty-seven times, and in the 
very beginning of that part of Sophia's love-affair, that so resembles 
Juliet's, Fielding's mind is on Shakespeare, for he commences the chap- 
ter (VII., Book VI.) with a quotation from him. I do not see the ne- 
cessity of combating an intimation that might arise as to the proba- 
bility of Fielding obtaining any ideas from Broke's poem The Tragicall 
History e of Romeus and Juliet y from whence Shakspeare undoubtedly 
took his plot. Fielding was familiar with Shakespeare, but there is 
no evidence of his familiarity with Broke. Shakespeare added much 
original matter to Romeo and Jtdiet which Fielding freely used, but he 
appropriated nothing that was solely Broke's. But let us not quarrel 
with him for drawing water from so pure and so exuberant a spring. 
Let us rather lament that the pen of him whose invention of character 
was in every instance a *• triumph of art " was not as prolific in novel- 
writing as was that of Shakespeare in the formation of his plays. 

B. Rush Field. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

[93] Mr. Caldecott, though he hail in partibus infidelibus, has an 
extremely centripetal method about him. His studies are yet another 
instance of the infinite variety, which time nor place can stale, of these 
wonderful Plays. One may perhaps suggest that the value of one's 
labors in bringing from circumference to centre so much that is wise 
will, after all, depend upon the centre reached. Mr. Caldecott is a Ba- 
conian. But we are beginning to take the Baconians for granted, and, 
barring Bacon, to welcome their pure commentary as contributive to 
the great name. 

[94] We have read no Bacon-theory book on the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy since ** The Shakespearian Myth " which has so im- 
pressed us with its general fairness and equitable measuring of evi- 
dence as has this. Indeed, Mr. White has followed Mr. Morgan's 
argument as to the circumstantial probabilities of ten years ago so 
faithfully that if he has not read "The Myth" (he does not cite it 
among the works he claims to have consulted: from Holmes' book — 
"written by Judge Holmes, of Missouri, New York" — 1866, to Donnel- 
ly's Cryptogram of 1 885 ; he claims to know of nothing published on the 
subject, although Mr. Wyman was able to discover some 460 titles, 
including not only "The Myth," but Pott's, Wigston, Vitzthun and 
several other extensive and exclusive volumes) it is a high compliment 
to Mr. Morgan's acumen. The result is that — while most books on the 
controversy, like Delia Bacon's, Holmes', Mrs. Pott's, Donnelly's and 
Wigston's, start with a rigid postulate and push it to a q. e. d. — Mr. 
White, like Mr. Morgan, presents us with the field and, by induction, 
leads gently to his demonstration. Of this work, which is highly read- 
able and never dull, and which no amount of impatience with its ulti- 
mate conclusion ought to keep us from enjoying, the first ten chapters 
upon the originality and the " mind " of Shakespeare are firm, terse 
and independently novel in the treatment. One can hardly swallow 
some of the postulates, such as that certain passages are Greek, others 
Latin and others bastard ; but Mr. White so makes his assertions as to 
challenge, if not our concurrence, at least our respect ; and one can 
only close his book after reading it to the end with a wish that it had 
not drawn from such well-postulated premises so altogether untenable 
a conclusion. 

[96] Professor Vietor has added a second to his series of " Shake- 
speare Reprints," undertaking to, as he calls it, parallel the First and 
Second Quartos with the First Folio texts of Hamlet. It is a conven- 
ience to have these three texts in one volume, and if the table oi errata 
he has printed is reliable, he has worked a great improvement on his 
Leary as he tables only fifty-five errors, whereas the Lear had almost 
as many hundred. But beyond these we cannot congratulate Profes- 
sor Vietor. His arrangement is clumsy, and the student who should 
attempt a comparison of the three texts would run the risk of a stra- 
bismus. The two Quarto texts are printed page to page, as are the 
Bankside texts, but run about five-eighths of a page, when a printer's 
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line is dr^wn, and the First Folio text is printed like ?i feuilleton across 
the bottom of the two pages, filling up the balance of them. This is 
not by any means improved by the shiny white paper which our Ger- 
man friends insist on using to print their studious books upon, and the 
very smallest type employed. Still this is probably the best of which 
the dimensions — a scant 8vo, scarcely more than i2mo — admitted. 
Scholars will wait for the New York Shakespeare Society's Four-text. 
Professor Victor's notation, too, is worse than useless. A line in his 
preface notifies us that " In addition to the numbers of the pages 
in the original text, those of the acts, scenes and lines in the Globe 
Edition have been marked in the margin (left side)." As there are no 
" pages " in the original texts, except the arbitrary paging, 1 52-1 56, then 
257-282, etc., of the First Folio, this is rather more curt than helpful. 
The First and Second Quartos are signatured, not paged, and no ref- 
erence whatever is made to these signatures. The act and scene 
marks at the upper left-hand corners of the pages may be the Globe 
act and scene marks, and probably are ; but to these the Arabic num- 
erals below them do not refer, and another strabismus or a compli- 
cation of the first would result in raising the eye to the top of the 
Dage every time the student encountered one. Add to these the 
I, [2, [3, [4, etc., on the right-hand margin (which refer to nothing in 
the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth, outside of Professor Vietor's inner consciousness), and we regret 
to say that the shape in which a student (without the Bankside before 
him) can already make his scrutiny — viz., by getting the two Greggs 
fac-similes and the Halliwell-Phillipps miniature First Folio — would be 
a distinct improvement in both time and accuracy. 

As for the parallelization, it seems to have been upon a sys- 
tem known only to Professor Victor, for so far as we are able to 
discover, he has not taken his readers into his confidence. Upon 
opposite pages, 144-150, he abruptly discontinues even this infantile 
arrangement at the line "That olde men have hollow eyes, weake 
backs," Bankside Q., 943, and thereafter prints six and one-half solid 
pages of Quarto text alone. The Bankside shows no such enormous 
break in the parallelization at this point, or anything other than the 
ordinary irregularities. Possibly Dr. Victor has rearranged the old 
texts here in order to meet some comparison which he deems desira- 
ble. But if he does, or if he meets it, as we have said, he makes no 
note or reference to put the reader on his guard or prepare him for 
the comparison intended. Whatever the object is, it is not Shake- 
speare, nor can it be called a parallelization. Bad as it was, the Victor 
Lear was better than this. The triple work begins again at the en- 
trance of Hamlet with two or three of the players to whom he pro- 
ceeds to give the advice (Bankside.Q., 205 — 1842 F.), prior to which 
the Bankside has properly left the four Quarto pages, which do not 
correspond to any of the Folio lines (F. 1675, 1841), blank on the 
Quarto side. The Bankside plan, to be sure, has been to arbitrarily 
use blank leaves on either side where parallelization is impossible, pre- 
ferring to leave the succession of each intact. But it is a shabby 
economy, not to say an inexcusable editorial effrontery, to economize 
a trifle of blank paper at the expense of the object for which — if it 
has any object — the Victor edition has been attempted. The contrast 
between the lavishness of the Bankside with the German economy in 
blank paper is a tremendous one. 
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